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PREFACE 


This book has bf^en written in the hope of interesting 
the British and’ the Chinese in the development of the 
vast- natural resources of China. It wao commenced 
in the early days cf the war; many of the ideas set forth 
were thought oi.t during the long night-watchciS on 
searchlight duty. Notes for the book have been jotted 
down in queer places and in various countries. Some 
were made on steamers off the China coast; others in 
a sedan chair in a Chinese city; one was written in the 
‘‘ Forbidden City ” in Peking; a-’.d yet another in a 
Chinese gaming-house at Canton. A few are survivals 
of pre-war journeys in Siberia, the United States, and 
Canada. One was put down in Egypt, others in Europe, 
but the book was written in Hong-Kong. 

The self-imposed task has given me more pleasure 
than any other piece of work, not excluding scientific 
research, which I have been able to finish. In times of 
cl’sanpomtment, after my day's work was over, there 
was always encouragement in the wonderful story of 
men of my own race in China, and I have turned to the 
task now ended for relief during those long absences 
from home life which are inevitable for those of us who 
live in the Far East. Perhaps the chief stimulus was 
the desire to record some facts which I want my three 
boys, now at school in England, to appreciate. For they 
spent with me many happy hours of their young lives 
in China, and I hope that some day they will be ready 
and eager to maintain the best traditions of their race. 
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There have been, as always, difficulties. First of all, 
there was fhe groping for the desired information and 
finally the less exciting, indeed the distressing,^ duty of' 
eliminating much of it. For in its original form the 
.was at least twice the size of this volume ; but it becapie 
, obvious, even to the author, that nqjther a sympathetic . 
reader nor a kindly publisher could maintain an interest ' 
in such a long story. 

In collecting the notes, use hsfs been made -of many 
books, journnls, and conversations. In the University 
of Hong-Kong it has been my di^y, to explain Imy 
scientific work to many distinguished visitors^^.I tholight 
it fair to gather from them all available inforrA^tion 
about China. It must, however, be slated that none of 
my friends have ever seen the contents of tl^fs book, and 
they mtist not be blamed for its defects, ‘although 
Mr. C. H. Vellacott kindly helped me with the revision! 
My occasional contnbutions have appeared in The Times, 
The Times Trade Supplement, the Electrical Review, and 
the Hong-Kong Daily Press,* and a few sentence^ from 
those articles have been incorporated in this book. 
Mr. A. M. Townsend and other former British residents 
in China have kindly supplied me with some historical 
notes. ^ 

A chance conversation led me to take the CJ;iairmaji* 
(the Hon. Mr. David Landale) and the Comrliittee of 
the Hong-Kong General (;hamber of Commerce into my 
confidence about two yeai^s ago. The interest and 
encouragement which I have sin^e received Ivive more 
than compensated me for the embarrassment of the 
confession of my literary hopes. I Was inclined to ask 
permission to dedicate the book to the British Chambers 
of Commerce in China, but I express!' my appreciation of 
their work. I can onl)^ hope that some of the suggestions 
made in these pages will receive sym*pathetic considera- 
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tiOn. I trust that better efforts will follow this attempt 
to increase Anglo-Chinese mutual respect and friendship, 
l^Jso venture to ask the reader to think over the chapter, 

“ Some Britons who have Served China,” for that, 
provides an answer to those who. suspect the sincerity 
of our race for the ideals which they have carried to the 
Far East and every other part of the earth where English 
IS spoken. The book, it is hoped, proves that there is 
reason to be proud of the record of the Bri<'ish in China, 
and to be sanguine oi future trade prospects in that 
courtry. ‘ 

C A. MIDDLE I'ON SMITH. 

The University, 

IIo.ig-K^ ng. 
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THE BRITISH IN CHINA AND 
FAR EASTERN TRADE 

CHAFFER I 
THE PROBLEM 

The Great War has shaken the political kaleidoscope 
of the world, and the old pictures will never reappear. 
Tfiere is not a country that has nor felt the repercussion 
of, the shock which has devastated Europe. In Asia 
campaigns between the Allies and the Central Powers 
have been waged. Japan has been an active belligerent. 
China stood, in theory, in the ranks of the Allies ; if she 
did not, as a nation, take a part in the fighting, thousands 
of Chinese coolies assisted m France. Chinese artisans 
went to Mesopotamia, India, and other places, and 
worked well under British supervision. For the first 
time* in the history of the world the Anglo-Saxoii and the 
Chinese nations were leagued together for a common 
ideal and for purposes of war. 

At the present time there are all sorts of schemes of 
reconstruction for Great Britain, the British Empire, and 
even the world. We who are free to-day because of the 
self-sacrifice in Europe of the flower of the Anglo-Saxon 
race cannot remain idle if we think of our indebtedness 
tQ the glorious dead. Those of us who live in the Far 
East ^i/ish to assist in the reconstruction, not only on 
behalf of our own race, but for the sake of humanity. 
We think ♦•hat, if our position is understood, we shall 
fje given the opportunity. But we are fearful lest, as 
has so often happened during the history of our trade 
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with China, ^ the sheef indifference or ignorance of Anglo- 
Saxons in other parts of the world will hamper us in 
our work. 

The Problem Stated . — An effort will therefore be made 
,to place before Anglo-Saxons the responsibilities and 
opportunities which face them in China. The result of 
an intelligent and definite Anglo-Saxon policy will be^ 
of incalculable benefit to everyone. In order that man- 
kind may recover, in the near future, from the material' 
losses of the Great War, the fullest use must-be' made, 
of the resources which Nt.ture has pljiced on this earth.' 
If the same energy, the same lofty p/itriotism, the s'ame 
scientific thought, and the same pnity of purpose 
amongst tho Allies is devoted to the rtcorlstruction of 
China as was displayed during the • destruction of the 
great menace to civilisation, the future years, will .be even^ 
better for mankind than those before 1914. 

We must, howeve'r, have clear ideas about the wdrld 
in which we live, the people in' it, and the natural ^ re- 
sources available,* before we can work coherently upon 
the problem. We Wave suddenly realised that there are 
only certain national ideals Which can be tolerated, other- 
wise a menace to civilisation will inevitably '?irise. As 
Anglo-Saxons, we can takp a pride in the knowledge that 
the ideals vindicated recently are those which have been 
evolved chiefly by our own race. Of the other nations 
whose h'lstory is quite different to ov.r ov/n, the Chinese 
stand before all the rest in importance because of their 
numbers, their history, and their intelligtoce. The 
British Empire and the, United States are more likely 
to be affected by the trfupiph of good or evil in Asia 
than any other non-Asiatic Powers. Asia is awakening, 
and of all the many peoples of Asia the Chinese are, from 
the widest point of view, the most important ; and of all 
the countries of the earth, China contains the most vast 
and undeveloped natural resources. It is also a pptential 
market for British manufacturers of immense value. 

The accumulation of knowledge has been, a painfully 
slow process in the history of the world, and the practical^ 
utilisation of the knowledge so accumulated has often 
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been long deferred. Progress has been not infrequently 
retarded because people have remained either ignorant 
of the knowledge or indifferent as to its value. Neither 
pf those excuses should be possible in these days of 
rapid communications and the linotype. To thought is 
given in these days the wings of the morning. But it 
must be confesseu that Europe’ and the Far East are 
still a long way '■.part. Yet the distance is daily lessen- 
, ing. Even to-day the events which take place in any 
one country quickly find an echo in every other one on 
this planet. It was the effect of writings about “ the 
Divine Right of Kings,” in English and French literature, 
that deposed ” the Son of Heaven in China, But 
•while Europe has been engaged in the ^destruction of 
life and ^'^aterials, China has remained, for all the 
declarations of the politicians, in the old role of passivity. 
It is true that the state of the country has bee^ far from 
tranquil, but that is no new ’ development — rebellions 
appear frequently on 'the pages of the history of China. 
Ihe disturbances were domestic afiairs. The Chinese, 
in their native land, were but little affected by the Great 
War. The chief causes of nearly all of the recent unrest 
in Chii a have been the same as have operated for 
centuries. They have been economic. The struggle 
for bare survival has been so intense that the Chinese 
have fought with each other as bandits, soldiers, robbers 
— -‘under any. guise that words will provide, but always 
with the same object — the elementary instinct of self- 
preservation. 

To the thoughtful Briton who has lived in China, the 
petty political squabbles and the continuous economic 
troubles seem so unnecessary, so much the result of 
ignorance, that if there were no resulting human sorrow 
the whole thing would appear simply grotesque. For 
China is a land of untold latent wealth; it contains 
'within its own borders a remedy not only for most of 
its own economic croubles, but even for the economic 
troubles of Europe and America. If only the boundless 
wealth of China were set free by the application of Anglo- 
Saxon methods of industry and government, the world 
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could quickly obtain all of the raw materials that it needs 
so badly, and the Chinese would acquire the wealth 
necessary to lift the country and its people out -of its 
present . state of beggary. 

The Way of the Anglo-Saxons . — It is the firm conviction 
of the writer that, just as the British have brought 
blessings and prosperity to India, E^pt, Mesopotamia, 
South Africa, and other parts of the world, so they can, 
if they rise to the great occasion, do similar wonders in • 
China. They have demonstrated, beyorid cavil-, of what 
things they ape capable in the Far East^by the astounding 
success in South China of their little^joqtpost of Empire 
called Hong- Kong — itself a practical example of what can 
be accomplistevJ with British administration, 'enterprise, 
and knowledge, when it is used in co-op er£ftibn with the 
industry and ability of the Chinese. Examples further 
away frpm China, but equally good as evidence of the 
splendid results of cO-dperation between Anglo-Saxdns 
and Chinese, are to be found in Sihgapore and the Stra^its 
Settlements. * 

It is, however, ndt only in Hong-Kong, but in the 
Treaty Ports that the British have made their mark 
in China, and always fne Chinese have prosp^ed' much 
more than their benefactor^. No other race has ac- 
quired so much wealth as the* Chinese by the phenom- 
enal prosperity of the Straits Settlements and the 
Federated Malay States under Britiph administration. 
In the developments of the natural resources f)f China 
which are inevitable in the near future the British ought 
to play a prominent part. It is certain that if they 
" carry on ” in China with jjetermination to see justice 
done to all aryi sundry, and with national organisation, 
unity, and a high purpose, they wijl do work m the Far 
East which will benefit not only Great Britain and the 
Empire as well as China, but even the whole world. For 
it is the whole world that needs the mineral wealth and 
the economic development of China, quite -as much as 
the Chinese need it for their own prosperity., 

Whatever our enemies or our cri1;ics may say to the« 
contrary, on the whole our record in China is one of which 
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we may well be proud. That we- have made mistakes 
is only to say that we have been typically British;’ but 
we have been typically British in other ways as well. 
Our countrymen in the Far East have never been callous 
concerning the terrible distress and suffering that exists 
in China; time after time they have liberally given to 
funds to relieve the disasters of floods and famine ; and 
time after time they have made representations and 
reports concerning the only proper methods of tackling 
these problems. British women were the pioneers of 
thf movement which has saved thousands of Chinese 
girls from the agony of foot bindings other charitable 
ffforts in''’ude the saving of infant girl life. It is 
especially noticeable that the early Briflsh traders in 
Canton of nearly a hundred years ago interested them- 
selves in euucational work, and to-day there are hundreds 
of thousands of Chinese who have J)een taught ih English 
< schools in China. 

Of our pride of race we need not be ashamed. It does, 
however, carry with it definite (responsibilities. The 
temptations of Asia are subtle, but Anglo-Saxons have 
triuirphed over them in the past and will do so in the 
future. It has been said that China is the land of dis- 
appointments. Certainly the climate, after a time, 
reduces the cheery optimism of the new arrival from 
“ home.” There is, however, no reason why we should 
feel disappointed with our national record. Of course, 
it hks varied, but we should judge on averages, and on 
the average it has been good. It is perhaps unfortunate 
to have to write that, despite a full appreciation of many 
of the admirable characteristics of the Chinese, one great 
disappointment in China has been the att’tude of many 
of the people towards the British Empire. For they are 
often indifferent when they have reason to be grateful. 
And yet the Chinese are generous in thought as well as 
actidu. Unfortunctely, they are often misinformed 
concerning the history and the work of the British in 
China. 

This is not the place to discuss the past and its politics. 
It is, however, pertinent to observe that Britain opened 
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lip the Far East to nineteenth-century commerce; that 
her trade and interests there have been, on the whole, 
far greater than that of any other nation ; and that the ' 
two great sources for collecting revenue in China have 
been organised and managed by the British. Few 
concerns are better run* or work more* smoothly than the 
Chinese Maritime Customs, with which the name of 
Sir Robert Hart will be always associated. More 
recently Sir Richard Dane has initiated, and made a' 
success of, the Salt Gabelle on the same general principles. 
The writer has frequently advocated ‘the extension^ of 
those same principles to all departmel^ts of the Govern- 
ment of China. ^ Viscount Grey has actqallyn'suggeste^ 
that the practical details of the League of l^^,tions shall 
be modelled on the same lines as the Chinese Maritime 
Customs Service. ' 

Let us' see how ouf countrymen bore themselves in 
China in the past, and whether they are to be trusted to • 
continue to help the Chinese people to develop the vast 
natural resources of tljeir wonderful country. 



CHAPTER II 

HISTORY AND ROMANCE 

Drake was arnon;yst the first Britons to sail the China 
Seas, and he has been followed for three centuries by 
thousands of nis adventurous fellow-coftrtfrymen. The 
tales of the gorgeous East which the merchant adven- 
turers learnt from the pioneer sailors fired their imagina- 
tion. The daring young Venetian, Marco P.olo, had 
been astounded at the princely splendour to be seen in 
China in the thirteenth century. The stories, when they 
reached Europe, multiplied the magnificence and treasure. 
At a period of the world’s history when tales of fabulous 
wealth to be had for the asking had been confirmed by 
the English raiders of the heavily-laden Spanish 
galleons, anything was possible. New worlds were 
leaping into the vision of Europe ; soldiers, sailors, and 
traders looked out across the seas for wealth and for 
things weird and strange to add a zest to life. The new 
knowledge of the Renaissance had acted like wine in their 
veins. Nor need we, the descendants of those hardy 
pioneers, be ashamed of the fact that the merchants 
of London or Bristol were willing to take a share in 
these adventures. The English Queen, with her shrewd 
business head weaving dreams of profits, encouraged 
and spurred on her subjects to seek out Cathay and the 
.Indies. 

Odd tales of brown and yellow men, of dazzling jewels, 
of the sweet spices, and of the luxurious splendour of 
thos'e who lived to the East of Europe had come to the 
London taverns and other haunts of hardy mariners. 
And if the hated Spaniard or the daring Portuguese 
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should be found lurking amongst the glittering Easter^i 
islets, there fvas always the chance of booty as a reward 
for victory. As for the Arab pirates or “ the yellow- 
Devils,” whose fleets might outnumber them ten to one, 
and whose cruelties were beyond description, a good 
Christian would be certain of his reward if he fell 
fighting such enemies of his God; and if he slew them, 
that, too, would go down to his account. Thus the 
restless adventurers of the Elizabethan era -argued.- 
The blood of the Norse heroes was in their veins’; the 
crusades were* not forgotten. And dgwn through the 
centuries has come that old spiij.t , of adventuVe, 
modified by this* or that new glimpse of kijowledge, 
stimulated by^this or that new episode of heroism., butf 
always the same dynamic power which ll?fs sent the 
Anglo-Saxon over the Seven Seas and from P&le to 
Pole. ^ 

Distant Cathay . — K 'Europe was almost entirely 
ignorant of the semi-mythical land referred to as Cathay 
in the Middle Ages, events were shaping themselves 
in China which were tery soon to influence the history 
of Europe. In this age of Western science and steel 
and electricity, it is wof ch noting that it was oflfe of the 
most remarkable pieces of en,gineering work the world 
has ever seen carried out in China which sent the Turk 
into Europe. For the Great Wall was a barrier against 
which the .waves of Mongol horsemen .beat themselves, 
only to roll back again to find some course of less, re- 
sistance.* The Great Wall would, at a l-ater date, have 
kept the stranger out of China but for the rebels in the 
centre of the kingdom. Th\i^ it was in 1644, when the 
Manchu dynasty planted itself upon the Dragon throne, 
while these gigantic wars of the ifar East were un- 
known in Europe. 

To the Portuguese is due the honour of being the first , 

of the European nations to reach the Far East by, sea, 

# 

♦ This fact seems to have been overlooked by historians and was, 
as far as the writer is aware, first pointed out^by Sir Charles Eliot 
in the course of a lecture delivered in. 1916, in the University of 
Hoivg-Kong. 
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ai\d four centuries ago (1516) a_ “ Fulangki ” fleet 
appeared at an island not far south of Canton. Ap- 
•parent’ly the strangers reached Canton in the netct year 
and Peking two years later. First impressions are said 
to be lasting, and to these early buccaneers we may, 
perhaps, trace that hostility to all, Europeans which has 
ybeen such an unfortunate feature of Chinese history 
since those days. By discovering the Achilles’ heel of 
the Far Eastern giant, the Portuguese were allowed to 
.occupy Macao (1534-7); some Chinese official had 
‘re.vealed to the ''trangers the national weakness to 
brib’iery. This picturesque little Portuguese colony, 
which for three centuries was the only ‘real foothold of 
Europeans in geographical China, has* now suffered 
commercial ec lipse by that oth’er colony of the British, 
founded on the island of Hong-Kong. The trade of 
Macao is now insignificant; the physique and ngoral of 
the mixed race who claim descent from the Portuguese 
dorps is generally below that of either pure Europeans 
or pure Chinese. The haughty Spaniards also sailed 
East in that wonderful sixteenth century. They seized 
Manila (1571), and nameu a group of islands “The 
Philippines ’’ in honour of Philip II., Elizabeth’s im- 
placable enemy. 

In the days of Elizabeth an expedition left England 
for the Celestial Empire, but owing to a storm it failed. 
It may be of Interest to mention here a letter of the 
Rnglisih Queen to the Emperor of China, dated July 16, 
1596, for it assei'ts the principles of free and equal 
intercourse between the peoples of the world, which 
is to-day the pivot of the^ endeavours of the wisest 
Anglo-Saxon statesmen. Three centuries have elapsed 
since the letter was written, and it failed to reach the 
Emperor. But it marks the beginning of our relations 
with China, and it expresses, not haughty contempt, 
but goodwill towards the people and the ruler of China. 
However, the bearers of the letter came to some un- 
timely *end .and simply disappeared. The seas were in- 
vested with pirates; there were no charts; there were no 
warnings of typhoons. The faithful subjects, Richard 
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o Allen and Thomas Bromfield/ never returned to tell the 
Queen of their adventures. 

It was not until 1635 that English ships fimt ap-- 
peared in China. The objective was Canton; the 
.authority was a charter from Charles I. The gallant 
Captain Weddell found the Portuguese at Macao and 
proposed an entente. But he was not wanted, although^ 
his enemies pretended friendship. Tifed of the continual 
postponements by Portuguese ?Lnd Chinese alike, the 
British sailor sailed up the Canton River, preferring, 
action . to words. He was fire*;! upgn by the Chinese 
forts. Hoisting a red danger signal,* so that none cbuld 
accuse him of treachery such as he had exg|^j:ienced, he 
fought, and owith his brass cannon silenced the Chinelse 
forts. In the fashion of the age, he foH6wed up his 
victory by hoisting the British flag over them. • About 
two centuries later (1841) the Union Jack fluttered 
from the peak of a ‘little barren island not far distant 
from that first spot in China where the gallant Weddell 
first hoisted our colours ; the flag still flings out its mes- 
sage of freedom arid progress alike to the European 
and Asiatic. " 

The Golden Eggs.— Although Canton, Nirigpo, and 
Amoy appear in the early records of British trade in 
China, Canton was the real centre, and in 1681 it was 
decided to establish a large factory there. Very quickly 
the astute Chinese officials saw that, in the jargon o‘^ our 
own more recent politics, they could “ make the*foreign el- 
pay.” The Manchus in Peking might despise trade, but 
the officials in Canton h^d a liking for the golden eggs. 

” Tax the foreigner ” was ll\e cry that appealed to them, 
for their whole life was one long scheme to tax anyone 
or anything that could be made to pay. They had dis- 
covered the absolute limit of taxation of their own people, 
for the burden had been so adjusted tKat it was just heavy 
enough to be carried without incessant rebellion.. This 
new source of revenue firom the ‘‘‘foreign devils ” was 
considered a windfall. And so we begin to vmdersfand 
why it was that, for all their hatred of the European,' 
the Chinese officials did not fight on, but tolerated them 
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in*Cant9n, If not exactly a goose, the wh^te man, at 
any rate, provided the golden eggs. And even to this 
day, when the tribute from Canton officials to ‘Peking 
is no longer recognised as a part of official life, the power 
of money is second to none other in the largest city in 
China. 

« For their part, the traders who followed Captain 
.Weddell saw no reason why they should not avert the 
hostility of the Chinese officials by money payments; 
;they discovered that the Canton commerce was so 
prol^table' that th»jy could soon recuperate themselves 
of such expenses. And so, if they did not exactly 
pyrehase friendship, they at least bought something 
in the* way of security. After, the arrival«of Weddell, 
ships from Britain continued to sail to and from Canton. 
These mariners had to run the risk of uncharted seas, 
infested with pirate fleets. It was a life sometimes 
dangerous and exciting, sometimes monotonous and 
stagnant. During the periods of stagnation these 
pioneers, in some ways, fell below the s'tandard of moral- 
ity which the presence of white women and children 
in the. Far East has now set. They formed alliances 
after the manner of the Chinese. If their own women 
would not or could not come out, it was easy to buy 
wives in Canton. The alliances were usually quite 
satisfactory to both parties. The Chinese women did 
not expect too much, and the white men usually treated 
their ftatiye “ wives ” well; but they left as a legacy the 
problem of Eurasia. The men were seldom indifferent 
to their offspring and rarely unkind to their “ wives ”; 
but we cannot suppose that social life under such con- 
ditions was very refined. And so the yoafs went on, 
with a constantly growing trade between England and 
China until the arrival of the first British man-of-war 
to visit the China seas in 1742. This was soon followed 
by the historic event of 1793, when Lord Macartney 
arrived in the Far East. He had audiences with the 
Emperor at Jehol. He brought a great variety and 
'number of presents from King George III. to the 
Emperor, but his mission did not do much on behalf of 
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, trade, except at last to obtain a definite recpgnitidn 
of 'the status of the British at the Manchu court. 

The Teally important feature of Lord Macartney’s 
mission was the objective — the Son of Heaven. Hitherto 
the sovereigns of both the British and the Chinese 
Empires had not worried much abojit the Canton trade.. 
George the Third had created a new nation, the Ameri-* 
cans, by his “ mailed fist ” methods; and his elforts. 
in the Far East were hardly mone successful than those 
in New England. For while the British colonists fought; 
against his domineering ‘edicts^ the ^ Chinese* witl^ an 
arrogance and ignorance which forbade any notion that 
they were other than serious, calmly ^qeepted the 
presents of 4h§ British JCing as a fitting tribute of a 
minor ruler who craved their friendship. ''In one of the 
letters from the Chinese Emperor to the unreprese'ntative 
ruler of«Britain the former commanded him to “ tremjole 
and obey.” We can see the humour of the message 
to-day, for it was just the attitude of King George to^iis 
own freedom-loving subjects in America. But, unlike 
them. King George III. seems t(? have accepted the 
insult without vigorous protlst. 

A Century Ago . — In order to give a rough* sketch of 
the life of the British in Canl^on of about one hundred 
years ago the writer spent many afternoons going over 
the old records to be found in Hong-Kong. The first 
issue of an English newspaper is dated January 5, 1828^ 
but it is No. 5 of Vol I. of the Canton ^Register, 
Insignificant in appearance, it was obviously the effort 
of amateurs. It opens ^h;h some disconnected editorial 
notes which begin with a« apology. “ The present 
number of dur paper,” it states,.” has been delayed for 
several days in consequence of the loss of the services 
of our former printer, and the di^iculty of replacing 
him.” The next paragraph is even more dismal. ” We 
have the melancholy task of annoiyicing, in this paper, 
the unexpected death of Sir William Fraser, ’Bart., ('.hief 
of the British Factory.” It is thpn related that the 
remains of Sir William were interred in the Honourable' 
East India Company’s burying-ground at Macao on 
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Christmas Day at noon. • The Rev. Dr. Morrison, the 
pioneer British missionary, and a great scholaf, conducted 
• the service. “ Sir William was about forty years of age, 
and possessed an ample fortune," says the chronicler, 
and then quickly turns from such a worldly consideration, 
for' he continues, “ but ‘ a man's life consisteth not in the’ 
abundance of the things which he’ possesseth,’ ” and he 
reminds his readers " in the midst of life we are in death.” 
His final advice is: ” Be ye also ready.” It was not a 
cheerful issue. But on the first anniversary of this 
publication, issued on November 3, 182^, the editor 
preens himself as follows: “We cannot but indulge 
in those feelings of complacency suggested by the re- 
collection that we have been the fortunat^ medium of 
conveying so much instructioft and amusement to our 
readers.” 

Some prices recorded in that issue of nearly qne hun- 
dred years ago are of interest. * British chintzes of 28 
yards were listed at froln 4 to 5 dollars a piece ; muslins 
of 40 yards at 3J dollars a piece.. You could buy 
elephants’ teeth at 60 to 95 dollars h picul; and nutmegs 
were imported aqd sold at 55 dollars a picul. The 
great export was tea, and Pekoe was at about 60 dollars a 
picul, but Bohea was one-foqrth the price. The exchange 
was then about 4s., so that Bohea tea was purchased in 
Canton in those days at about 6d. per pound. 

In the Canton Register of January 17, 1831, there 
is a copy of the Petition ” To the Honourable the Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land in Parliament assembled,” and we now begin to 
trace the activities of the small band of British in Canton 
who called themselves ” free-traders.” Possibly the 
energetic Mr. Mathesdn wrote those editorial notes. 
The Register claimed that the petition expressed “ nearly 
the unanimous sentiments of the British subjects in 
China not in the service of the East India Company — 
sentiments sanctioned by an experience derived from 
forty .years’ uninterrupted residence in this country.’* 
The petition prays ior official action of the Commons 
to appoint ” a higher authority ” than the Company in 
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China, and it is signed by forty-seven, including the cele- 
brated thiee, William Jardine, James Matheson, and 
Alexander Matheson. There are also six names — -such as 
Sorabjee and Cowasjee — which suggests a Parsee origin 
of some of the petitioners. A reply was addressed to 
“ William Jardine, Esq., and the British subjects in 
China whose names dre subscribed to the Petition to the 
House of Commons.” 

Life in Canton. — From time to time you may catch 
glimpses of the life in the British “ factory ”,in Canton 
of from.eigjity to one hundred ye^rs ago.. To us it 
appears very little less than imprisonment. No Euro- 
pean ladies were allowed to come near the city. The 
Chinese Repo'iitory commenced its life hi’ 1832, and 
in its first issue it says: ” Thirty years ag.o there was not 
living more than one individual capable of translating 
from Chinese into English ; and there was not one of the 
sons ot the ‘ Son of Heaven ' who could read, write, or 
speak correctly the English language.” In the whole of 
China at that tipie the only Europeans consisted ‘of a 
little colony of Prussians — actually ten persons — in 
Peking, and a handful of traders in a very narrow place 
at Canton and in Macao. Of China, other -thaii those 
places, says The Chinese Repository of that date, 
” foreigners can by no means be permitted to ^nter and 
reside in it.” 

The ^traits Settlements. — Mention must be made of 
the fact that in 1819 the island of Singapore was pu’'- 
chased from the Sultan of Johore as 9 suitable half-way 
station between India ^nd Canton. In the same year, 
that great Englishman,* Sir Stamford Raffles, founded 
the town. . British Malaya is the result of the foresight 
and energy of Raffles. It is of interest to notice that 
this “ forward ” policy of 1819 was caused by a reflex 
action on British seamen of the great naval victory at 
Trafalgar. On many occasions the British seamien 
had fought the Dutch in the East Indies, and it i^ merely 
an accident that Java and Sumatra kre not und^r the 
Union Jack. ' 

British Malaya is a splendid example of what might 
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be accomplished in China. To-day it is prosperous, 
comparatively healthy, and its natural resources are* 
• available for the use of mankind. One hundred years 
ago, and for centuries before that, it was jungle, broken 
only by pirates, or the settlements of despotic native 
princes. 

We are, however, concerned more with the efforts' 
of the British in China than in Malaya or in India. But 
it is well to remember that there has been always a great 
trade, in- which the British have taken a part, between 
India; Malaya, and China. The Imperial Government 
in Peking, in the beginning of the nineteenth century 
especially, was very suspicious of the* advance of the 
British in India, and the arrival of British warships in 
South China did nothing to ’reassure them. In 1817 
an Imperial edict forbade the transport of tea to Canton. 
But the Chinese Hong syndicate had influence with the 
Canton viceroy, and Canton was^ long way from Peking. 

From time to time* the British Parliament had its 
attention drawn to Chinese affairs and trade. The Com- 
pany was often attacked. In 182. it was noticed that, 
in the course of twelve years, the American carrying 
trade had nearly doubled, and in 1819 the House of 
Representatives issued a report which concerned itself 
with trade in China. 

In theory, the old East India Company had possessed 
for 'many years a monopoly of the Britisli, trade in 
•Canton, but in practice others began to “ cut in.” The 
prizes were too good, the state of affairs in China too 
much in flux, to keep out other resolute Britishers. 
Then, in 1 834, the trading ciiarter granted to the Com- 
pany by Charles I. expired. The end o£ an era had 
arrived, and fortunately there was a statesman in Britain 
who realised that fact and acted boldly. Lord Palmer- 
ston's instructions to Lord Napier (1833) included the 
following words: “In addition to the duty of protecting 
and fostering trade at Canton, it will be one of your 
priffcipal objects to ascertain whether it may not be 
practicable to extend that trade to other parts of the 
Chinese dominions.” There is nothing of the laissez- 
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faire British policy of the latter part of the nineteeath 
century al 5 out these words. Lord Napier V^as also 
instructed to establish direct contact with the Court at 
Peking. At that time, the British had the paramount 
interest in the trade of China, but they did not attempt, 
in any way, to exclude other traders. 

The Right Policy.— \t was during the first half of the' 
nineteenth century that the most creditable pages ol 
the history of British statesmanship concerning China 
were written. In the two decades next after the acces-, 
sion of Queen Victoria we can take, the greatest .pri'de' 
about the attitude of the British Government. '•The 
policy was open'and it was definite . It was to J;he mutual 
benefit of Qreat Britain and China. If Si; had been 
continued, it would have saved many-misuiiderstandings, 
much bloodshed, and it would have led to a great 
increase of trade. British sailors of the period showed all 
of the characteristics vVhich we have learnt to associate 
with them — pluck, tenacity, and good temper. They 
fought many a desperate battle with the pirates of the 
China seas. The M&nchu court at Peking was probably 
indifferent and certainly ungi’atefuF; the Chinese officials 
in Canton were usually in league with these peats' of the 
Southern seas, and probably their destruction meant 
less “ cumshaw ” or “ squeeze'” for them. 

The Taiping Rebellion . — Mention must be made of 
this remarkable revolt against the, Manchus. Tran- 
quility was restored by Gordon and other foreigners 
at the end of 1 864, but for fourteen years thfere was a 
revolt which swept through the Chinese Empire, costing 
millions of lives and indescribable misery. 

The position of the Europeans in China was one full 
of anxiety. ’ And while the Taipings held nine-tenths 
of the country, the Manchu dynasty insulted ” the outer 
barbarians ” ; Canton was twice takefi, and the Treaty of 
Tientsin signed in 1858. The French co-operated at 
this period with the British; Pekirfg was occupied and 
the Summer Palace burnt as punishment for, the brutal 
murder of men imprisoned while uhder a flag of truce. . 
There is a memorial cross in the British Consular com- 
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pound in Shanghai which reminds us that many of our 
counti ymen suffered death in th’eir pioneer effort^ o’f 
. these days. Soon after the end of the foreign war, 
there commenced British representation at Peking. 
Mr. Bruce, brother of Lord Elgin, was the first British 
Minister. 

The Convention of Peking ( 1 866) is worthy of mention: 
It included an apology, with arrangements for the 
payment of an indemnity and for the retirement of 
British .troops from 'Peking. 'Fientsin was opened to 
trade. Chinese exclusiveness was near tl^p end with the 
signature of a convention within the city of Peking, and 
the formal reception of foreign envoys. 'Ini 864 upwards 
of 80 per cent, of the external trade o^China was with 
the British Empire as a v^ole. All of the foreign 
banks but one, and three-fourths of the large business 
houses in Shanghai were British. It was topical of 
the period. 

Tientsin Massacre. —-In 1870 there took place a mas- 
sacre at Tientsin, the causes of w^}ich were (i) anti- 
foreign sentiment, chiefly caused by malicious statements 
about missionaries; 1(2) the inaction of local officials, and 
a suspicion by Europeans that- these native officials 
encouraged the mob. These causes were frequently 
at work, and reached their zenith later in the Boxer out- 
break. At this period (1870) there was undoubtedly 
bad. feeling between British missionaries and iperchants, 

I the former claiming that “ they alone were the true 
envoys cf civilisation,” and the latter blaming them for 
the anti-foreign feelings of the, Chinese. 

Another source of friction has been, and unfortunately 
still is, the system of “ ex- territoriality.” Jhe foreigner 
wanted, and still wants, security in his business. The 
imposition of “ likin,” a form of taxation on goods 
passing into the interior, has also caused a great deal of 
trouble. The foreign merchant has maintained that 
the likin ” was invariably “ squeeze ” for a local 
official, and that it impeded trade. The noticeable 
feature is that, all through this period, the British 
merchants bore the brunt of the pioneer work done on 
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t)ehalf of all foreigners. But- from 1865-1884 it was 
a time of ankiety and much misunderstanding, ® 

The opening of the Suez Canal and the completion of, 
telegraphic communication with Shanghai brought about 
a revolution in the business methods of the traders in 
China. Along this period (1870-84) there was an enor- 
mous increase in the import of Indian tea to the United 
Kingdom, and there was great progress in the extension 
of shipping. The American flag showed a temporary, 
increase after the conclusion of the Civil War, but that 
was chiefly due to the re- transfer of vessels placed' temV 
porarily under foreign flags. The real growth was 'in 
British and German shipping. By i88o the American 
flag had practically disappeared from the* river and- 
coast trades of China. In 1872 the .China Merchants 
(native) company made the attempt to obtain the coast 
trade, (Jnfortunately the movement was inspired by 
anti-foreign ideas. The’ China Merchants Steam Navi- 
gation Company still runs ships along the China coast.' 
The captains and chief engineers are, however, British. 

All along this period British merchants in China and 
in Britain laid stress on the meed tor, opening up new 
markets for our expanding machine industries. ‘ The 
Associated Chambers of Commerce sent a strong memorial 
to Gladstone in 1873, in which' they recommended the 
opening up of a trade with the south-west frontier of 
China for British and Indian goods and Chinese products. 
The British officials in India were not at all sympathetic 
with such ideas. In 1884 the French .declared a pro- 
tectorate over Annam. » The Franco-Chinese treaty 
(1885) seriously affected British interests. That com- 
menced the era of the “ spheres of influence ” and the 
period of concessions. The worst feature of it was the 
seizure of Kiaochau (1897) by the Germans. In a des- 
patch — ^Macdonald to Salisbury, 18^7 — we may read 
the following comment: “It has this blot upon it, that 
it makes the murder of German missionaries a counter 
for the purchase of commercial advantages. At. that 
time Russia was pressing for the econbmic, as well as the 
political, control of North China; France was aiming at 
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the South. And Japan," as the result of her successful 
war, had wisely followed the older and more generous 
policy of the British, by obtaining commercial benefits 
open equally to all the Treaty Powers. The Treaty of 
Shimonoseki (1895) was a most important event. In 
1898 Lord Salisbury announced that “ it may be said 
.that the policy of this country is effectually to open China 
to the commerce of the world.” That is the only policy 
■ possible vO-day, and it is one that Britons in China have 
always advocated. That is why the British have wanted 
railways which did not impair treaty rights, and which 
were unobstructed by administrative or fiscal arrange- 
ments. The United States refused abs'olutely to recog- 
nise the idea of ” spheres of influence ” fti China. Thus 
Anglo-Saxons are united in general policy. 

The Anglo-German Agreement of 1900 is noteworthy 
for setting forth the principle of “ the open (Jpor,” to 
jWhich Russia and France hastened to agree so long as 
the idea was applied t*o the future and not to the im- 
mediate past — meaning Tongking and North China. 

From 1885 to 1904 the value of foreign trade steadily 
increased. As an average of three years, in 1885 the 
total was i8o-8 millions of Haikwan taels; in 1904 it 
was 523 millions. • 

The year 1 894 can be taken as the commencement of 
a new era, in which the railway was to be a factor in 
economic de\elopment. In 1875 tea accounted for 
*53 P^^r cent, of the exports, silk for 36 per cent. In 
1904 tea had dropped to 12^ per cent., silk was 33 per 
cent., and ” miscellaneous articles ” had risen from 
II per cent, to 44 per cent In 1903 of the tonnage, in 
millions of tons, entering and clearing in the foreign 
and coast trades of China in 1903,' 28" i flew the British 
flag, 9-9 the Chinese flag, 7-3 the German, 7-9 the 
J.apanese, and 0 5 the American flag. France and Nor- 
way (xjuld each claim im million tons. It will be seen 
that ^tne tonnage of British ships was greater than that 
of ati'of the other nations combined. British tonnage 
had more than doubled in twenty years. At about 
1890 there commenced a vital change — cotton-ginning 
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rin China. It was the beginning of the industrial er^. 
But the most significant change of all was the growing 
value of the miscellaneous minor articles of luxury or 
necessity in the imports. It was a business created by 
studying native tastes and bringing to the notice of con- 
sumers articles both cheap and attrfictive. All of these 
changes, including order by cable, made the merchant^ 
do his business more as a commission hgent than before. 

The Tea Trade . — There is romance enough i» connect- 
tion with China tea to write a whole volume oir the sub- 
ject. Just before the new era of steamships, Suez Canal, 
and the cable, the China clippers had had their exciting 
races home, and the Clyde had been as proud of the 
records of tbeSli fast sailing ships as were 'the ownerli. 
To the ordinary Briton tea is tea; to the, ‘Chinese there 
are many types. Over this period (1885-1904) the 
Chinese .exports of all tea fell from 2-i 5 to i -44 (in million 
piculs). The imports 'from China (in million pounds) 
fell from 127-2 to 21-6, while those from India rose frpni 
89-8 to 263-9. For Indian tea was not only cheaper 
than that from Chind*; it was grown and prepared better. 
The British merchants in China suggested the opening 
up of the country oil’ such terms that any foreigners 
could buy land and cultivate tea, as in India. That 
system would have been of great value to the Chinese 
nation if it had been adopted. Even now it may be 
possible to make some such arrangement so as to im- 
prove the growth of tea in China. It is noticeable that 
tea is only one item of agricultural produce In China; 
the poppy has been cultivated considerably, especially 
in the past.* , 

The Anti-Fqreign Movement . — ;The Boxer outburst was 
a terrible experience for all foreigners. We are concerned 
with these most deplorable anti-foreign outbreaks in so far 
as they affected trade. The final protocol of September, 
1901, defined the position of the Powers. The lasj: great 
outburst against the “ outer barbarJkns,” inspired b^ the 

♦ See Andrews' '‘Camps and Trials in Clvna" (1918)! p. 91, for an 
account of the supersession of the poppy by corn, particularly in 
Yunnan. 
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Manchu dynasty, which the foreigners had maintained iu 
the days of peril during the Taiping rebellion, sealed ‘the 
■fate of the Imperial regime. The greatest difficulty aris- 
ing out of the Boxer business was that of exacting repara- 
tion. A result, most important in its consequences, wag 
further commercia’ reform in China. Li Hung Chang 
made the best peace possible with the eleven foreign 
representatives in Peking, but China was compelled to 
borrow money on a large scale in order to support a 
tottering dynasty. 

■ Soon after the Boxe- outbreak. Yuan Shi Kai became 
the most important Chinese, for Li Hung Chang’s death 
left Yuan as the one really able ofecial. Until the 
death of Yuan in the midst, of the wifrld catastrophe, 
the Great War, nobody in China counted as much in the 
foreign embassies at Peking. In 1902 Great Britain 
made the famous alliance with J^apan. In i904»-5 Russia 
and Japan were at jleath-grips.* Manchuria was the 
cockpit for the struggle. China, officially, at any rate, 
was unaffected, although Manchuria* was, theoretically, 
a part of the Chinere Empire. But events were leading 
up to the overthrow of tne Manchu dynasty. In 1904 
Great Britain was very much concerned in supporting 
Chinese suzerainty in , Tibet. Unfortunately, many 
Chinese, aware of the fact that Korea, Manchuria, Annam, 
and Formosa had disappeared, for all practical purposes, 
from the Chinese Empire, misunderstood the action of 
Great Britain in Tibet. But it is now evident that 
Britain was maintaining friendship with China. Then 
came the revolution of 1911 with the cry, “ Away with 
the Manchus I” All that has happened since is modern 
history. The Dowagor Empress, the wonderful “ old 
Bhudda,” and the Emperor died (1913) unexpectedly 
within a few hours of each other. Sun Yat Sen was 
•elected first President of the new republic; he quickly 
made way for Yuan. Throughout this period Yuan 
Slp»Kai undoubtedly saved much trouble and bloodshed 
in China by acting, in a masterly manner, as go-between in 
the struggle of the Southern, or Cantonese, party and the 
Manchu princes.^ But fighting was not yet ended in China. 
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, One of the remarkable prodifcts of the revolution was 
General Chang Hun. He faithfully fought ^r the 
Manchus in 1911, but he was driven out of Nanking.' 
Later he was sent by President Yuan to suppress rebefe 
there (1913), and he mercilessly sacked that city. 
Nothing but a brigand \vho believed U " blood and iron,” 
he was a curious example of the influence wielded by a 
man without mercy or scruple. 

The Last Seven Years . — On a setrospect of Ithe last' 
seven years I seem to see nothing but chaos and disorder, 
and especially* revolts against thf. authority of* Peki:gg; 
But, on closer inspection, it seems as if miich real progress 
has been made, ’ihese rebellions are, as it w^e, surface 
irritations. Thtre is nothing organically wrong 'with 
China. It seems certain that the failui^e of Yuan to make 
himself Emperor has rendered impossible the ]^^sto^ation 
of a monarchy; but then the unexpected so ofteji 
happens, and many v^ise men say that it is a form of, 
government peculiarly useful in dnina. • 

Everything seems contradictory in China ; that is the 
only explanation of thie fact that this nation, which is 
always more or less in a stat 5 of ferment and fighting, 
is composed of the mosi peaceable individuals on earth. 
For my own part I am not ashamed to confess tl\at my 
admiration for the Chinese increases "with fuller know- 
ledge, and that I respect them more than any otljer 
people except my own. Most Brifcons* who know 
Oriental peoples will probably agree that the Chinese, 
as individuals, are the best of all Asiatic* races. 

The days of romance ’afe not over. There is still 
the adventure of opening up new countries, still the 
splendid opportunity to build bridges and to cut high- 
ways. The British may be able to play a prominent 
part in restoring law and order in China, by improving 
communications and developing the mines, water-power,. 
and other sources of natural wealth. And as Afiglo- 
Saxons and Chinese work more and niore,in co-opera 1 ^n, 
the old suspicions and hostility will entirely disap|>ear, 
and will be replaced by mutual respect. 
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A SHORT TRADE RETROSPECT 

The Early Days . — The history of the British in China, 
for the two centuries down to 1 834, was practically the 
History of the old Honourable East India Company. 
Canton was ' he objective of British ships. Just about 
a century ago, however, the British national spirit of 
independence asserted itself, and the so-called " free- 
traders ” appeared in Canton to challenge the mono- 
poly of the Company. 

The earliest pioneer of British free trade in Canton 
was Mr. William Japdine, founder of the still flourishing 
firm of Jardine, Mathesou, and Co., who visited China 
off and on between the years 1802 and 1818, and resided 
in Canton continuously from 1820 to January 31, 1839. 
Next in time and influence came W. S. Davidson, 
R. Inglis, of Dent and Co. (1823 to 1839), the brothers 
A. Matheson (i8.e6 to 1839) and J. Matheson A short 
history of some of those early British pioneers will be 
found in another part of this book; but it must be men- 
tioned here that, chiefly due to the sturdy independence 
of spirit and the national characteristics of those early 
“ free-traders,” the British Parliament dissolved the 
trade monopoly of a company whose record in China 
did not enhance our national prestige. In 1838 an Act 
of Parliament declared it expedient ” for the objects of 
trade and amicable intercourse with the Dominions of 
the Emperor of China ” to establish ” a British Authority 
in the said Dominions.” The British Government was 
authorised by Parliament to send out to China three 
Superintendents of Trade, one of whom was to preside 
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ever “ a Court of Justice with Criminal and Ad^jairalty 
Jurisdiction ” in that part of the world. It is worth 
noting that the first Government officials sent out to 
take up permanent appointments in China were Superin- 
tendents of Trade. There were all sorts of difficulties 
manufactured by Chinese officials in Canton in the early 
days, and the object was always the^same, to extract 
bribes or fines. When the monopoly of the East India 
Company expired, the Chief Administrative Cffficer in' 
the Far East of the British Empire retained the title of 
“ Superintendent of Trade.” Captain* Elliot, who fij-st 
hoisted the British flag over the island ►of Hong-Kong 
in 1841, made it plain that the object Vas tp»fnake th^ 
place rather £f station for the protection of British trade 
in the Far East than a colony in tlie ordinary sense. 
Until 1859 the titles of the Governor of Hon^-Kong in- 
cluded that of Superiptendent of Trade. Now the 
British Minister in Peking holds this title. 

It is curious to see that from that time until the Great 
War the British G*ov|irnment really did very little for 
British trade in China. No man of independent 
spirit ever wished it t<^ behave as the ‘German .Govern- 
ment did in China between about 1890-1914; but it 
should be realised that the uftf9rtunate attitude of the 
authorities at home towards trade in the Far East 
certainly affected our national prestige. It is even 
humiliating for a Briton to read of sonfe o{ the episodes 
of the last half-century: the policy varied; the isSues 
were confused and misunderstood. Yet British energy 
and enterprise opened up’ 4he Far East and developed 
out there the cult of Anglo-Saicon ideals. Almost simul- 
taneously with<he arrival of the British “ free-traders ” 
in Canton about one hundred years ago, there cartie the 
first of the British missionaries. A|^ first the British 
public ” at home ” became more or less acquainted' 
with the China trade through the wo^ds opium and tea. 
The trade in opium is now ended, so far as the British 
are concerned, and it terminated chiefly owing to the 
action of the British Government. Opium is still 
grown in China in places, and opiiyn smuggling still goes 
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onj In the case of opium, as of alcohol, ?t is much 
better to have some regulation of the trade. A highly 
resnected British merchant in Hong- Kong recently 
summed up the matter in a few words: “ My own firm 
were offered, and refused, the agency for some popular 
brand of Indian opium; they would have refused a 
\/hisky agency. They have rather Quakerish ideals. 
But they do not say that everyone must hold their views 
oh the tra.de.” 

In later years the great trade of the British with China 
became cottons and woollens from Manchester and 
Yorkshire. Tea and silk were the staple articles of 
export. But owing to the Chinese national characteristic 
of refusing to look beyond the morrow, and the opposite 
characteristics of the British in India, the tea trade has 
diminished, and Ceylon and Indian teas have won in the 
struggle which goes on in articles of commerce, as in 
the animal world. 

The Trade of To-day . — With their usual adaptability, 
the British traders did not hesitate to turn their energies 
into other directions \>?^hen they realised that conditions 
of commence in the Far East were changing. They 
developed the ocean-carrying trade, and British steamers 
carried the flag up and down the China coast and even 
on to the inland waterways. Hong- Kong became, 
actually, so far as tonnage cleared was concerned, the 
largest port in the whole world. International settle- 
ments were obtained, developed, and chiefly administered 
by the British. Japan was transformed by British 
teachers, men of commerce, a.id engineers. China was 
explored. 

Then came the period for the mania for concessions 
and the borrowings of China. All of these events cluster 
round the Boxer outbreak of 1900; it was a period of 
no very great credit to British prestige, although that 
was net the fault of the British traders. Our national 
reputation suffered heavily by ” the deplorable weakness 
of Lord Salisbury’s Government in the winter of 1897- 
1898, ” as Putnam Weale wrote of it several years ago. 
Then it was that English statesmen looked on and did 
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not protesj: while Germany seized Tsingtao ai^ Russia 
annexed Port Arthur. The Empire with the greatest 
trade in China, the trustee of “ the open door ” ‘policy j 
and the opponent of “ the break-up ” of China, allowed 
slices to be cut off without a murmur. 

In Asia there was going on in trade the conflict between 
the Anglo-Saxon ideals of freedom and the square dearf 
of the British on the one hand, and the Jingo Imperial- 
ism, with its crude selfishness, of Germany ahd Russia 
on the other. ' . . ; 

Thus it was that, in 1914, beford the final cla^h of 
those divergent^ ideals led to war, thse position of British 
trade in China was threatened. It hac^«as assets^ a 
valuable connection, splgndid experience of Far Eastern 
conditions, the efficiency of the* Britesh merchant, 
control of the marine carrying trade, and the ene‘rgy and# 
enterprise which had g^ven British trade such momentyam 
in the past. In the scale against it was the indifferenoe 
of our own Government, the unscrupulous methods of 
certain trade rivals^ the disturbed state of China, and 
the absurd prejudice of many of the Chinese officials. 

The articles of tra<^e had increased greatly ^in rwimber 
each year, despite the obstacles. Cotton goods still 
bulked largest in the returns^ but many other, articles 
were coming out to China from* Britain. British 
engineers had won a premier position in the world ^ the 
machine* shops of Britain were running bn work which 
included engines and machinery for China./ British 
financiers and their technical experts were building 
railways, slowly developkig the mineral resources, and 
generally doing their best, dtsspite many discouragements, 
to build up 4 more flourishing and cleaner China. Anglo- 
Saxon oil and tobacco companies had penetrated into 
the remote villages with their kerosene lamps and cigar- 
ettes; every small town was demanding machinery for 
electric light. Then suddenly canie the Great W^r. 

It is almost useless to discuss the details oY tradok since 
then, because the conditions hav« been so* abnormal. 
Many Britons dropped their tools used in Far Eastern 
trade and snatched up the weapons jof war; they now 
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rest in France, in Palestine, or Mesopotanya. Ships 
left the coast and rivers of China for more grim work; 
Some df them now lie fathoms beneath the surface. 
Freights went sky-high; the exchange soared to such an 
extent that experienced traders held their breath. The 
cannonade in Europe upset the trade conditions of the 
. ]|ar East, for the earth itself seemed to rock, and the 
foundations of British Far Eastern trade might not have 
been deepf enough to withstand such an earthquake. 
• And now that the war is over we find the foundations 
soun^ enough ; but tve need thought and energy to go on 
building the struotuje. Many stories ma^ yet be added 
to it by British arciiitects and Chinese workmen. 

^he Prospects. — ^I'he fighting ^ith the v^eapons of war 
is over ; the energy and thoughts of mankind are directed 
fo recon^truetion. The limitless wealth of China is the 
greqt opportunity. What is to ^be the trade «of the 
fij-ture ? Some of the prospects we shall consider in 
the chapters that follow. 



CHAPTER, IV 

THE OUTLOOIC 

f* 

In 1883 the . foreign trade of China, imports and 
exports, was valued at 143*8 millions of- taels. The 
imports and exports were both doubled every teh years, 
until, in 1913, the total was 973*8 milliocis of taels. In 
thirty years the foreign trade had increased seven 
times.' In the same, period of time the foreign t^ade 
of Japan had increased from 44*.7 millions of taels (i88g) 
to 939*2 millions of taels (1913). Thus, in thirty years, 
the foreign trade of Japan had increased twenty-one 
times. But other figures can be given which show China 
compares unfavoura^bly witli India. In 191^3 the value 
of foreign goods imported was eight times that of 1883, 
but even then it was only* i;5 shillings per capita. In 
India, for the same year, the figure was 2*8, but the 
following comparison is the most disquieting: Thirty 
years a^o, imports from Great Britain' to China were 
43 per cent, of the total. In 1913 her shar^ was only 
about 24 per cent. 

The Change of Trade . is usual to associate China 
with cotton goods and opfum as imports, and tea and 
silk as exports. They are most important commodities 
of the foreign trade of the country. Each year, how- 
ever, brings changes, and it is proposed to suggest to the 
reader the probabilities of the trade of the future rather 
than to speak about the causes of the success of t|ie past. 

Cotton-spinning and weaving millsmre alread^estab- 
lished in China, and it is certain that the ilidus'try will 
expand rapidly and extensively. The Japanese have 
recognised the inevitable; therp are also British cotton 
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mills in Shanghai. There are many signs that Shanghai , 
may ulfimately become both the Liverpool and the 
•Manchester of China. 

It is not suggested that the importation of cotton 
goods will suddenly cease. It is, however, desired to. 
emphasise that in the Far East there is already a demand 
ifpr the machinery necessary for cotton mills, and that 
this demand will rapidly extend. The mills of Shanghai 
Contain tke most modern equipment; they obtain cheap 
.electric power and very cheap native labour. There is 
at present practically np extraneous control, such as is 
exercised by th^ British Board of Trade. All of the 
local conditions are favourable to an e*xtension of the 
Shanghai mills. 

In recent 5^Vars the crop of* native cotton has been 
^ good ; that grown in China has been the cheapest to be 
found in the world. Since the mills were stjyted in 
Shanghai Chinese cotton has risen iA price by more than 
80 per cent. That rise is largely in sympathy with dearer 
cotton all over the world, but it has ertcouraged cultiva- 
tion in China. A cotton-testing house was established 
in 1911. Unfortunately tlifere is no legislation to check 
adulteratiftn, which is common. ’The cotton industry 
is hampered by taxation. I.n the opinion of Mr. Taylor, 
statistical secretary for the maritime customs, if there 
were given fair local conditions “ there is no reason why 
China should not eventually rival India as a producer 
df cottoii and cotton goods.” Before that is within 
sight a great d6al of valuable machinery will be imported 
either from Japan, America, qr’Europe. There will be 
an opportunity for the engiiiiceriiig firms of Lancashire. 

It is to the advantage of everyone if tbp Chinese can 
produce jnore from their own land by the aid of modern 
scientific methods. It is by the application of machinery 
that they will be abPe to do so, and not only will they be 
able to purchase machinery, but other goods as well, 
for th/?y will becqme*more wealthy. lA,... w 

E$tablishnent of New Industries . — There are indica- 
tions of the growth of all kinds of industries in China. 
It is only the commencement of the industrial era, but 
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there is each year an increasing demand for metals and 
machinery. Cotton mills, flour mills, leather factories, 
cold storage, and electric light and power plants have 
appeared. Every piece of machinery is a practical 
advertisement of its own advantages. The Chinese 
are quick to appreciate the value of what they see.’ A 
large number of wealthy Chinese young men are studying 
engineering in the colleges of China, and many go abroaa. 
They may lack practical experience, but they will act’ 
as missionaries of modern machinery. Industries con-, 
trolled by Chinese are increasing in number, and in Can- 
ton the local factories have proved„su,ccessful. Cotton 
singlets, drawers, and socks from them ^le in great 
demand. Not only are oil and cigarettes penetrating 
inland, but the Chinese are becoming, interested in 
machinery. It has at last dawned upon, them that, 
money jCan be made from the sale of electric light. The 
new republic brought’ a sudden demand for Europeap 
hats and clothes. The Far Eastern shipyards have l?een 
extending their' activities and importing steel and 
machinery. The dWn of the modern industrial era in 
China has commenced with the creation of industries 
in the coast ports. Sugar works and ceirient works 
have proved profitable in Hong-Kong; cotton mills and 
the use of electric power arfe extending in Shanghai. 
River boats and coast steamers are being built in China. 
The native mechanic has proved .himself to be an 
excellent workman. There is a feeling of optiroisrruaboift 
the construction of new railways, for those at work were 
paying well. The trade returns are rising. 

The remarkable feature of the imports of the last two 
or three year%(i9i 5-18) has beeji the enormous increase 
in Japanese products. It is .stated on excellent 
authority that these are ousting the goods of Britain 
and America. While the success of Japanese competition 
in cotton goods is chiefly noticeable, electrical supplies 
from Japan have greatly increased of late, l^ritain 
will find a keen rival in the Far East during the great 
transformation of China. In the beginning British 
engineers and shipbuilders were almost the only people 
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interested in railways, shipping, machinery, and metals 
used for ' communications and other purposes. Since 
then the traders of several nations have become attracted 
by the reports which have reached them. Japan has 
appeared as a scientific and well-equipped competitor. 
Fortunately, the possibilities of the future requirements 
of China are so great that British manufacturers need 
not be disheartened by the number of competitors. 

• After the War . — The most encouraging event that 
_ happened -in China, since the establishment of the 
Maritimie Customs, <-he opening of the first railway, and 
the equipment with machinery of a coal mine, was the 
entry of Chipa into the ranks of the Allies.’ The changes 
in ‘Gove;rnmeiit which resulted in the overthrow of her 
Manchus, and the struggle for power between various 
political .factions, were, after all, domestic affairs. The 
declaration of war on Germany was a definite annpunce- 
men't that China, as a country, ‘ is* interested in the 
politics of Europe. It is a natural outcome of the change 
in the mental attitude of the officials, and traders of 
China towards world politics; that ik the result of the 
intercourse with foreigners, ■ especially during the last 
quarter of a century. ' 

As in every other country, ^o in China there are factors 
which help progress and obstacles which retard develop- 
ment, In the case of foreign trade the movement has 
been in a forward direction; the aids to progress are 
fortunately more effective than the deterrents. The great 
success of Chinese merchants abroad is worthy of notice, 
because it shows what is possible, if the political condi- 
tions in China were made sin^ilar to those of the Straits 
Settlements, Australia, or Hong-Kong. A sterling 
millionaire recently died in Penang. He went south 
from Canton to Singapore as a lad, penniless. He attri- 
buted his success to- the equal opportunities afforded 
to all traders in the Straits Settlements. He refused 
to take . an interest in - the development of the mines of 
China until the Government regulations were changed. 
He was most anxious to assist in the development of 
his native land, but he would not spend his wealth in 
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the bribery of officials. When he discovered that the 
ipining regulations could not be altered, he« endowed 
an institution for providing young Chinese with Western 
learning. 

The true friends of the Chinese continually explain to 
them the fatal results of the neglect of their industries. 
China teas have lost their premier position in the markets 
of the world because of the indifference of Chinese tea- 
planters. Even now, the introduction of scientific 
cultivation and the use of machinery would not only 
improve, but cheapen, the comm or), kinds of tea. The 
Ministry of Agriculture and Coinmerce has recently 
established the Anhwei Tea-Planting Model Farm, and 
the first batQh of thirty-nine packages of it reached 
Hankow a year or two ago. It is to be sincerely hoped 
that the Chinese interested in the tea-piantatiqns of the 
country will learn the only lesson which will enable them 
to regain some of their lost markets. 

In all branches of trade the story is the same. Tiie 
possibilities for ^.expansion are almost illimitable. For 
many years foreign advice, foreign supervision, and 
foreign machinery will be es^jential for success. The most 
hopeful signs for the future are the annual, in Ci ease in 
the trade returns, and also the success of co-operation 
between the British and Chinese, as shown in the Kailan 
Mining Administration, in the industries of Hong-Kong 
and the Straits Settlements, and in the construction 
of some of the most successful railways of the country. 
The very great increase in the number of Chinese who 
travel abroad and of those who seek “ Western learning 
encourages the belief that, during the next thirty years, 
the foreign trade of China will increase by leaps and 
bounds. Not the least satisfactory aspect of the matter 
is the goodwill which exists betwe'en British and Chinese 
traders in the Far East. 



CHAPTER V 

TRADING DIFFICUI/riES 

The Chop . — There is an ancient saying in China that 
when one is passing through a melon-patch it is not the 
time to lac^ one’s shoes. There are mcny other similar 
sage saws ; al’ of them reveal a distrust in human nature 
that i? peculiarly jarring to the newcomer in the Far 
East. And yet, as if to emphasise the fact that China is 
a land of contradictions, a great deal of business is done 
solely by word of mouth. A Chinese merchant will 
prove, time after time, that his word is his bond. 
Europeans in the Treaty Ports of China trust the Chinese 
and each other in businesr much more than is common 
in London or the provincial cities. “ Puttee book,” 
says the broker, when you verbally give him an order; 
he makes a note of it in your presence in his pocket-book, 
and there it is down on the tablets which no man of his 
acquaintance may repudiate. And yet, when all is said 
and done, there is still very little credit in China in the 
sense that the v'ord is interpreted in trade in Great 
Britain. The commercial machine of China is often 
clogged by mutual suspicion, and it creaks along in the 
manner of centuries ago. Every piece of silver that 
passes through a person’s hands in the country is 
” chopped ” by those who have handled it. Bank-notes, 
issued by the leading foreign banks, are marked to show 
whose hands they have passed through, so that suspicious 
Chinese may trace them. The ” chop ” is the sign of 
the firm or the man who has used the silver or the note, 
and it is a guarantee that the currency is genuine. 

“We sell all our goods on the strength of our ‘ chop ’ 
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,in this part of the world,” said a South China British 
merchant tb me the other day, and it is difficult to 
estimate the actual value of the “ chop ” of some of the- 
old-established firms. The only thing comparable to it 
in Britain is the blind faith of the public in the label of 
a patent medicine. There are stories about the J-apanese 
efforts to imitate “ chops ” in China, and it cannot be 
denied that a great deal of the unpopularity of that na-^ 
tion in the Far East is due to tl^ose stories. ,It is use- 
less to ignore the fact that, in trade circles in the Treaty 
Ports, the Japanese are not popular. The .Germans,* 
again, were unpopular in British cirqles in the Far East 
long before the 'war because they used tradp methods 
which were. not considered fair. In the Icfxig rup that 
sort of thing does not pSy, and newcomers in the field 
should understand that fact. 

Detriment to Trade . — Somebody ozice wrote that 
“ credit is the foster-^mbther of trade,” and that has b6en 
shown to be true time after time.' Trade still is barter— 
the actual exchange of commodities is not so apparent 
to-day in Europe or^America as it was even one hundred 
years ago. Yet in China the. farmer .expects cash down 
for his goods; the srtiall inland trader who buys^'them 
in turn demands cash down, from the Chinese merchant 
of the Treaty Port, and the foreigner must prSduce a 
cheque to obtain the goods. An old student of the 
University of Hong-Kong who is nojv at work in mid- 
China wrote a few days ago : “ The Japanese are bqrrow*' 
ing money for a month at the rate of 25 ’and even 
30 per cent, to make purchases.” They had to obtain 
the cash because their crecjit was not enough for the 
suspicious Ghjnese. , 

The difficulties in the way of expended credit, are due 
to lack of law and order and scarcity of communications. 
The defaulting debtor cannot be traced ; moreover, local 
officials, too, often find hard cash (otherwise bribery) 
more attractive than the punishment of the culprity^ And 
yet this great and commercial people produce men who, 
on the death of a brother, will carry out his verbal 
promises even if to their own detriment. They wink 
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at, nay, even expect bribery and corruption in many, 
departments of life; and yet there are many instances 
of the sort of integrity that made Sir Walter Scott 
famous. They will carry out the promise of a relative 
as if it were their own obligation. Let me give an 
example. A wealthy Chinese merchant from the Dutch 
East Indies visited the University of Hong-Kong some 
five or six years ago. He had subscribed liberally to the 
original endowment fund, and when he saw the centre 
of Western learning in being he was so delighted that he 
at' once offered to prove that his sympathy was practical. 
He therefore offered 12,000 dollars a year for a period 
of five yerrs. It was just a modest remark in conversa- 
tion vuth no formal announcements. Unfortunately, 
he died not long afterwards. But when his relatives 
knew uf the promise they forwarded the annual con- 
tribution, although, as far as the writer is aware, they 
never promised to do so. They were under no legal 
obligation in the matter. 

Yet it would be wrong to give the British manufac- 
turer the idea that there is no such thing as a dishonest 
Chinese, because it is a fact that the contact with 
Europeans in the Treaty Ports has not been altogether 
to the advantage of commercial morality in China. 
There are examples of absconding compradores — one of 
the largest European banks provided an example a few 
years ago. Bat usually the Chinese are very sensitive 
about the reputation which they possess in commercial 
circles and so are their relatives. 

Use a “ Chop .” — Any firm which exports goods for 
consumption among the Chinese should use a “ chop.” 
All of the big firms, who have had years of experience, 
have Chinese names — ” Ewo,” ” Taikoo,” and so on. 
They are the native names of big European firms, who 
are called by British names like Brown or Robinson 
in other parts of the world ; but out here the Europeans 
alway' call them “Taikoo ” or “ Ewo,” so common are the 
names whi^h were adopted from the Chinese language. 
It will therefore be realised that it is a tremendous 
advantage for new types of goods to be, as it were. 
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introduced into the Chinese market — shall we s.ay 
chaperonerf? — by means of a well-known “ cho^.” In- 
deed, it is the “ chop ” which makes the goodwill- 
of the old-established houses so famous in the Far East. 

It is, above all else, essential that British goods should 
maintain the good reputation which they possess; but 
it must also be remembered that the Chinese look very 
carefully at every dollar. They do not worry abou? 
depreciation, and they are not \yilling to pay* for finish 
or what they call “ look see.” They are really a very, 
conservative nation ; in many ways they give up. ideas 
slowly. When once they are used, to ^a “ chop ” fhey 
have such a faith in it that it becomes a ^ign of great 
intrinsic value.* * 

The Langua;^e Difficulty . — China is a country of many 
dialects, but of one written language. Her children 
are as different in appearance and live as far apart as* 
some of the European* nations, but they write the same 
characters and they read the same classics. Many ofjthe 
educated Chinese speak the English language fluently. 
In the Treaty Ports the language of those who have not 
been educated by Europeans is that peculiar type of 
speech known as ” pfdgin English.” The wdt-ds are not 
all in the English language ; they have been adopted from 
other tongues. The sentenc&s are literal translations 
of the Chinese words which express the same thought. 
The European quickly picks up i‘ pidgin English,” 
because it is the only means of communication with his 
servants. It is a curious jargon — a sort of a half-way 
house between the l^guage of China and Britain. 
Self-made Chinese merchants in the Treaty Ports and 
Hong- Kong speak it ; but they s/;nd their sons to English- 
speaking schools and universities.. It is not uij common 
for two or three Chinese from different districts to 
converse with each other in ” pidgin English ” for, 
although they can communicate by writing, they cannot 
understand the different dialects.* A large nurt^ber of 
Chinese are now educated in Japan, and many- of the 
merchants and officials speak Japanese. The written 
characters of the two languages are similar. There can 
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be no doubt that it is much easier for the Chinese to-, 
learn Japanese than English. In spite of that, the second 
language in China is, and will remain English, There 
are good reasons for this. The “ outer barbarians " 
introduced it, and although a few words of Portuguese; 
French, and other languages are to be found in “ pidgin 
English,” the language of communication between East 
and West for a century has been that bastard tongue; 
for it was typical of the early British trader that he 
e^fpected' the Chinese to speak his language. It certainly 
seems to be much easier for Chinese to master English, 
than for a European to speak Chinese. There have been, 
of course, some good Chinese scholars among the 
Westerners in China, but not many. In the consular 
service and in the Hong-Kong cadet service it is com- 
pulsory foi the British to speak and write Chinese, which 
is, however, a very difficult language. A second 
generation of Europeans is now to be found in China — 
sons and daughters of the old “ China Hands ” and the 
missionaries who came out East many'years ago. These 
people learnt the native language in their childhood. 
While it is generally admitted that a knowledge of Chinese 
is a most valuable asset for any European in business 
in the Far East, the fact lemains that the Chinese are 
learning the English language at a much faster rate than 
are the British learning Chinese. In Hong-Kong and 
Shanghai there are thousands of the native children 
attending the schools, where English up to matriculation 
standard is taugnt. There are also some thousands of 
Young Chinese in Europe, America, and China who are 
studying medicine, engineering, economics, law, and 
science at the universities. There is e^ery reason to 
believe the English language will retain its position as 
the second language for trade in China. 

Learning Chinese . — During the past few years a great 
deal has been written and talked about the neglect of 
the Ciunese language by British traders in the Far East. 
Mr. Ainscough, who had mastered the difficultie*? of the 
language, made a great point of this defect of our country- 
men in his general survey of the situation in China. 
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Some of the engineerjing firms 'of Great Britain are now 
issuing advertisements in Chinese. They are also com- 
piling catalogues in the same language. The Biritish- 
Chambers of Commerce in China welcomed in a most 
enthusiastic manner the suggestion that schools should 
be established in Hong-Kong and other ports so that 
Europeans could study the language. Mr. H. G. Wells,., 
with that facility for looking ahead for which he is 
notorious, has even gone so far as to suggest that the 
public schools of Britain should substitute Oriental 
languages for Latin and Greek in their curriculijm. 
Out of all of this agitation will cemf some definite 
scheme. There are particular reasons why ^ those of 
us who live<dn China should attempt to make up our 
minds as to the best method of carrying o/it the general 
idea, so spontaneously supported locally and in>Shd'nghai. 
The facilities which at present exist for teaching Chinese 
seem to be rather htiphazard. The usual thing seems, 
to be to employ a native teacher. There are two distinct 
problems which must be solved. First of all, that of 
teaching Europeans the Chinese language. Next, that 
of issuing certificates which Will be recognised bo,th in 
Britain and China. 

In the past efforts have -been made in Engljand to 
teach the Chinese language. For some years the writer 
was on the staff of King’s College, London, and in that 
institution there was a Professor of Chinese. It is not 
altogether without interest to note that, even in those’ 
days of a decade ago, there were severakChinese students 
at the college learning ''English and Western Science, 
while the average number ofi^English students studying 
Chinese seemed to fluctuate from a maximum of three 
to a minimum of zero. Other centres of higher educa- 
tion in England tackled the matter, but how they 
succeeded or failed is difficult to ascertain. 

Perhaps the new school of Oriental languages in London 
will provide a really virile system of teaching the CRanese 
language in England. It is difficylt enoughP= to ‘teach 
young seventeen the elements of engineering work, 
but it must be much more difficult to teach him Chinese. 
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And yet it seems that something must be done “ at the, 
London end.” As a parent who wishes i?o equip his 
sons to the best advantage for the struggle for existence, 
it is my desire that they will be able to study Chinese 
while at a university “ at home.” There are so many 
disadvantages if they come out to China at the age of 
seventeen in order to learn the language that it is impos- 
sible to consider them studying Chinese in Hong-Kong 
or Cantcn until they are men. And yet it seems a pity 
that they must wait until they are twenty-one before 
they tackle the subject. Therefore it seems wise for 
those who are interested in this matter to impress upon 
the proper authorities in England the necessity of estab- 
lishing some really inspiring and attrexti’^^e school for 
the study of Chinese at home — not a school which will 
form a re'jting-house for pensioned civil servants, but 
one with properly trained and energetic teachers. 

There are now schools in Hong-Kong, Shanghai, 
Tientsin, etc. These are staffed with good men and well 
managed. There appears to be no reason why they 
should not be, in spme way, affiliated with the Hong- 
Kong University^ There is, of course, the question of 
expense, but it is almost certain tnat arrangements could 
be made so that no financial burden would fall upon the 
funds of the university. 

The most important matter is that of examinations. 
If a student wishes to convince other people that he has 
studied to advantage, he usually produces some sort 
of certificate with the stamp of a recognised authority. 
In England the universities and the Board of Education 
issue such certificates. V^hen an Englishman in China 
wishes to convince his employers that he knows Chinese 
he sits for certain examinations. The Hong-Kong 
Government encourages their servants to study the 
language. Certain increases of pay take place auto- 
matically if certain examinations are passed. There 
is also a system in the Customs service. It is not quite 
clear how business men qualify. Perhaps the missionary 
bodies also test the progress of their workers. 

The time has come when it is necessary to co-ordinate 
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all of these ^efforts and have some recognised sl;andard. 
of examinations. Everyone seems to be agreed that, 
if Britain is to obtain her share of the trade in China,' 
the study of Chinese must be encouraged. Naturally 
enough, the writer would like to see the University of 
Hong-Kong identified . with the work in some way. 
There are, of course, a large number of difficulties, but i 
they will disappear as such a scheme is developed. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE GREAT OPPORTUNITY 

When stated, the t\/o great problems of^the future for 
the British in China seem to be so easy of solution that, 
at first sight, it appears superfluous to discuss them. 
Yet the practical difficulties which a study of these 
problems re/eal are great. The manner in which an 
answer to them is provided during the next few years 
may affect the development of the human race. 

The two problems are these: How is law and order 
and good government to be maintained in China ? 
How are the natural r^-sources of China to be developed 
for the use and convenience of mankind ? 

The best thing that could happen to China is one that 
unfortunately is not practicable; for what China needs 
is that the officials of the Indian Civil Service should 
organise the government and public works in China as 
they have done so successfully in India. The Chinese 
have racial virtues, but they do not seem to be able to 
administrate. Ana administration is what China needs 
more than anything else for the development of her 
trade. Evidence of the success of the British in organ- 
ising a large service in China is provided by the case of 
the Maritime Customs service. That very remarkable 
service was largely the work of Sir Robert Hart, but, of 
course, other Britons assisted him and maintained the 
traditions which he established. It is impossible to 
give anything but a rough sketch of this unique organisa- 
tion, but it inay be explained that in connection with it 
Sir Robert Hart not only established on a firm founda- 
tion the Revenue Department, but the Marine Depart- 
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ment, the Educational Department, and the Postal 
DepartmeAt. 

The Revenue Department consists of the indoor staff 
(the executive and clerical branch), the outdoor staff 
(the inspecting and preventive branch), and the coast 
staff (preventive cruiser branch). 

The Marine Department is responsible for all of the 
lighthouses on the China coast. They construct and 
maintain them. They make .navigation along the 
treacherous coast of Claina much less dangerous than it 
used to be. 

The Educational Department iounded colleges at 
Peking and Cdnton. The Postal Departnjent was in- 
stituted in *1896. Although the Maritime Customs is hn 
international organisatio‘n, there have al\yays been about 
five times more Britishers in its service than men of any 
other Rationality. The Inspector-General has always 
been British. The Va’lue of this service to China, and t^o 
the traders of other nations, cannot be over-estim^;ted. 
No sensible pe\'Son complains about hindrances to 
the maritime tracfe. The great ^problem is to stimu- 
late and produce trade with the interior. The difficulties 
of moving goods inland, in places where tlfe Maritime 
Customs Service has no authority, is very great. For it 
is the custom of Oriental officials t® demand likin,” 
“ squeeze,” or to take toll. There are also the brigands. 
Any service, similar in system to tha Maritime Customs, 
which would reduce the trade barriers of the interior 
would be of priceless benefit. It has 'been said by a 
Chinese sage that “ the, people will begin to observe 
ethical principles when their barns are full.” The state 
of the interior of China will improve as trade raises the 
standard of daily life. Electric .light is an enemy of 
thieves. Newspapers are like a searchlight upon the 
daily lives of officials. 

An energetic American, after some years of residence 
in the Far East, said, ” what Chitta needs is publicity.” 
It is really astonishing how difficult it is to obtain ’reliable 
information about the country. The returns of the 
Maritime Customs are excellent. There is no doubt about 
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the mineral wealth of the va'rious provinces. If anything, 
it has been under-estimated. People who 'travel, or 
who live in the interior of China, have no doubt as to the 
change in the mental attitude of the people. But in 
industrial development China is about one hundred 
and fifty years behind Great Britain. The more that 
, the British know about China the more will they realise 
the great possibilities for trade in that country The more 
that the Chinese know, of British goods the more do 
they demgind them. In China the unit is the family, or, 
at the most, the town. In Europe the unit is the country. 

In China primitive tools and methods of production 
are still common, but the Chinese themselves are criti- 
cising ideas which have been discarded by other nations. 
Publicity will enable the Chinese to know of modern 
methods ; and they do and will adopt them as soon as 
they realise that money is to be made more quickly 
by machinery than by man-power.* But the old methods 
still, survive. Tea leaves are still picked by hand, dried, 
sorted, and flavoured in crude vessels ; packed up, for sale 
and transportation, \p rough baskets. In the timber 
industry logs are hauled by human labour and saw-mills 
are almost unknown. Threshing ' and milling is done 
by muscular energy. The o« and the man are the most 
common prime movers in China, where millions of horse- 
power run to waste as water through mountain gorges 
or life in the earth unused, as coal and oil. 

This leads us to a consideration of the other great 
problem beford China and the rest of the world. It is 
the development of the minerjil “wealth and the natural 
resources of the country. < This world-wide war has 
demonstrated that no nation, in this age of* rapid com- 
munication, can live unto itself. It cannot remain 
isolated. There is the question as to whether it has the 
right to hoard mineral wealth which would be of great 
service to the rest of the world. Just as the speed of a 
squadron is the speed of the slowest ship, so is the pro- 
gress of hu^nanity affpcted by nations who are inert ; and 
the Chinese could contribute so much, both materially 
and intellectually, for the rest of mankind. 
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As a matter of fact the Chihese of this era do not wish 
to hoard their minerals simply for the sake of hoarding. 
They are anxious to obtain wealth. There aiTs diffi- 
culties in the present situation which must be overcome. 
First of all the Chinese mining laws must be reformed. 
To demonstrate the present position the following true 
story is told, Dr. Loke Yew, C.M.G., LL.D., multi- 
millionaire of the Straits Settlements, was born near 
Canton, and, when a young man, he emigrated as a 
coolie to the Straits. Having acquired a fortune under 
the British flag, he became a naturalised British sub/ect. 
But in his old a^e he returned to the* land of his fathers, 
and he was astonished at the poverty and general social 
conditions «of kis native village. He was not “only a 
successful man, he was benevolent ’'and, practical. He 
employed Europeans to carry out his ideas. ' His' private, 
secretary was a Briton who had left the Civil Service at 
the request of this Wealthy Chinese merchant. Mr. Lokp 
Yew knew of the mineral wealth in South China, and 
he said that he ^quld use some of his vast fortune to 
initiate mining schemes. But as he developed his ideas, 
he found himself enveloped ih a web of intrigue, corrup- 
tion, and other things which he had never experienced in 
the Straits Settlements, where he had developed tin 
mines under the British flag. He soon realised the 
difference between the conditions of the Straits .and 
China. 6o he sadly gave up all ambitio'hs for his own 
country, and advised his own people to go south to 
Singapore or to settle in Hong-Kong. * 

The two most important minerals in the world are 
coal and iron. At present‘the annual output of coal 
in China is 'about 20,000,000 tons annually, and about 
one-half of this is anthracite. But eight provinces of 
China proper, and three in Manchuria, are amply 
supplied with coal. The anthracite resources of each 
of the two provinces of Szechuen and Shensi are said to 
be as great as those of Pennsylvania. 

Experience has demonstrated that no. rtally large 
industrial concern under purely Chinese management 
can succeed. The one instance of successful native co- 
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operation often cited is -the China Merchants Steam 
Navigation Company. That has succeeded ’because .of 
the remarkable prices which freights obtain. Share- 
holders would have had much greater dividends if the 
affairs Of the company had been managed by a joint 
board of Chinese and British directors. The Chinese 
Directors cannot stop financial lealcage, but the British 
can. On the other hand, the Chinese directors can do 
things of benefit for an industrial concern that the 
British cannot do. No foreigner can exert the influence 
among the ruling classes like the relative of a highly- 
placed official in Peking. 

It would be an impertinence for the writer, who has 
only been in the Far East for seven years, to attempt 
to explain to successful merchants in China how they 
can improve their business. The very fact that all of 
the commercial people seem to reach the state of a 
“ comfortable ” income shows that they can manage 
their own affairs very well. Sometimes people who 
have no financial interests at stake will record observa- 
tions which other men see, but abouc which they remain 
silent in their own interest. Newcomers into this vast 
field of business enterprise might be well advised to 
attempt a closer co-operation with the Chinese. If a 
mining project were brought before the writer he would 
remember the composition of the Board of the Kailan 
Mining Administration. The British experts, qr capita- 
lists, who wish to develop the natural resources of 
China will be successful only if they obtain the goodwill 
of the Chinese. The Germans obtained that in a 
marked degree. The British are, perhaps, a little too 
reserved in their dealings with this very remarkable 
race. For the Chinese are most sensitive. “ Loss of 
face ” is a very real thing to them. The Chinese 
merchant and official appreciates the courtesy of those 
with whom he does business. To be treated on terms 
of equality is what ho asks. To make him a member of 
a board of directors is an honour which ensures his good- 
will. 

No one who has studied the subject can doubt that in 
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the very near future an industrial revolution will take 
place in China. ‘‘ The Yellow Peril ” bogey of the 
German Emperor may be dismissed as the hare-brained 
idea of a man who has given other proof of mental 
derangement. The Chinese are a peace-loving people. 
They have a keen appreciation of the material things of 
life, and they are clever traders. Goodwill means .a 
great deal, and they quickly come to a conclusion as to 
whether a man is well- or ill-di.5posed to them. They 
themselves must take a prominent part in the- industrial 
development of their own country. But they will .be 
dependent upon other people for some of the capital, 
most of the expert knowledge, and nearly* all of the 
machinery jieeded to make use of their miueralf. The 
British have long traditions of trade with the Chinese. 
They will be able to supply capital, knowledge, and 
machinery. 

It is significant that Japan has demanded what is 
really a monopoly of the iron Ore in China. It is .not 
intended to discsss politics, but the legations in Peking 
have always before them the international problems 
arising out of China’s potential wealth. Japan has 
realised that, in history, iron ore has been the founda-^ 
tion of world-power. The .Germans wish to retain the 
iron ore of Europe for their exclusive use. Iron ore is 
the basis of modern industry. There is enough iron ore 
in China, for all of the nations with cqmmercial interests 
in that country to have a share. There are also many 
other minerals. Two Chinese friends recently brought 
in samples of wolfram -to. show to the writer. The ore 
is brought down by the ton^ from the interior of China 
to Hong-Kong, and it is then shipped olf to Japan. 

Great Britain, India, Canada, Australia, Straits Settle- 
ments, and the British Borneo, are all parts of Empire 
deeply interested in the industrial development of 
China. All that is needed is organisation and co- 
operation. If preparations are made now, technical 
experts consulted, and the problem studied^ carefully, 
we shall be ready to assist the Chinese to develop China, 
Then there will be plenty of cargo for the ships flying 
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the red ensign, plenty of work for the factories of the 
British Empire, and plenty bf trade for the* British in 
China. , 

The only danger is that, as Great Britain is so many 
thousands of miles away, the leaders of public opinion 
may under-estimate the importance of the interests which 
are at stake. It is in the hope of drawing attention to 
trie matter that more publicity concerning Chinese 
affairs is i;rged. 



CHAPTER VII 


BRITISH CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

f ^ » * 

Some years ago a traveller wrote th^jt if two Englishmen 
were wrecked «ipon a desert island the firjit'. thing that 
they woulji dp would be to make a racecourse; that 
two Americajis would at once form a trust ; two Germans 
would found a university ; and so on with cither nation- 
alities. It was an attempt to epitomise national 
characteristics. Looking back over recent events in 
China we may feel inclined to suggest that the two 
Englishmen would first of all form a chamber of com- 
merce, while the tvvo Germans would form a centre for 
political propaganda and in<^.rigue'. At any rate, one of 
the most important** aspects of British trade in ' China 
now is that which is concerned with the British Chambers 
of Commerce in the Far East? 

There is enough truth in the suggestion about the 
Briton ^.nd his racecourse to remind us that, at any 
rate in pre-war days, the Briton abroad continued his 
recreation with unabated zeal in all climates; yet it is 
only fair to record of the early traders in the Far East 
that they evidently thought, of business first and pleasure 
afterwards... Thus, in the Crovjn Colony of Hong-Kong, 
we find that the Chamber of Commerce was formed in 
i86i, while the celebrated annual races commenced two 
or three years later. It is very probable that the same 
energetic members of the community were responsible 
for both institutions; for it is a noticeable fact that in 
the Far East the merchants for many years past have 
patronised the sport of kings and supported, with equal 
generosity, the local charities and the' Jockey Club. 

48 . 
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There is, indeed, something suggestive of magnificence in 
the way4n which these " taijfans,” or heads of important 
.firms, ^found time and money for the social amenities, 
public life, and charitable work. They were, as always 
happens when our countrymen have travelled, “ mili- 
tantly British,” for they realise exactl}^ the ideals for 
which the Empire stands. They did not handicap 
Anyone who wanted to compete with them ; and, time 
after time, the Briton whose food cost four shillings a 
day beat the native wlio could live on fourpence. Any- 
one from .Europe, Asia, Africa or America might come 
and* use their Crow’ll CoFony or Settlements as a spring- 
board from which .to dive into the deep pools of Chinese 
trade ; ^the Slritish would welcome them, and say, with 
a smile, ” Let* the hest man win.” And thus, in the 
little Crown Colony of Hong-Kong, an island paid for 
'by the lives of early British pioneers and defended 
against pirates and disease with* the usual grit of the 
fiarly Victorians, they father encouraged the Germans, 
the* Austrians, and others to come ovt to a place of 
safety in China. ” Give them every’ chance,” said these 
early merchants; ‘‘ dfter all, we can always hold our 
own.** But they overlooked in their spacious, generous 
way one great fact. They thought it impossible for 
their guests to do. other than “ play the game.” And 
now that the German policy, in the Far East, as in 
Eur&pe, has been stripped bare, they have beei\ aroused 
and have persuaded themselves that their generosity 
was stupidity. . That is one reason why there are now 
sixteen British Chambers of Commerce in China. Before 
the war there was a tendency for international Chambers 
of Commerce. It is expected that before long there will 
be a British chamber established in each of the forty- 
eight Treaty Ports. 

It is impossible to discuss in detail the work of all 
of the British Chambers of Commerce in China, but the 
main objects of them, all are the same. The two most 
important jentres'of trade are Hong-Kong and Shanghai. 
There has always be5n a friendly rivalry between these 
two great ports ; it is very much like the rivalry between 
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the two cities of Manchester and Birmingham. The 
' British resident in Hong- Kong recognises the immense 
value of the trade of the Yangtze valley, most of which 
is controlled from Shanghai ; while the British merchant 
in Shanghai realises that a Crown Colony in the Empire 
' possesses certain advantages, such as security, and 
because the head offices of the larger companies are in 
Hong-Kong. For the merchant there are also di^-. 
advantages as compared with an international settle- 
ment. For, although Shanghai ’and the Trefaty Ports 
have, or will have, British Chambers of Commerce, yet 
they are all more or less govei*ned the international 
basis, by a municipal committee, or council of represen- 
tatives of various nations. The local bojdy has aljo 
certain powers of government over qach c^ommunity. 

In Hong-Kong there are two local Chambers of Com- 
merce — the Hong-Kong General Chambel* and the. 
Chinese^Chamber. Jhe former is not exclusively British, 
but is open to Europeans other than enemy subjects. 
But the great majority of its members are British citizens 
and firms, and the committee must be British. 

The main object of a British Cht.mber of Commerce in 
China is to look after *the trading intei'ests of it^ members. 
In all of the books written by Britons about China — 
they are invariably written, by non-traders, , as the 
business men are too busy to write books — the Chambers 
of Commerce of Shanghai, Hong-Kong, etc., are repre- 
sented as the advocates of reforn'is in China. The 
Chinese officials, until quite recently, „seem to* have 
opposed, consistently,, anything likely to promote or 
develop trade with their' own country. In most cases 
the British^ Government, on being appealed to by their 
nationals in China, attempted 'to adopt the role of the 

honest broker,” and frequently Succeeded in irritating 
both groups of appellants. The British traders became 
indignant at the attitude of their' own officials. The 
British mercantile community, which had experience of 
trade in China, seemed to acquire a -rooted distrust of 
British diplomatic methods and a fixed suspicion of the 
Chinese officials. Npr can it be doubted that the man- 
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darins of the early days often and often “ scored ” at 
the expense of the British traders by playing off British* 
officials against them. 

The* British originally came out to the Far East for 
the purposes of trade, and that is why most of them 
in the Far East are there now. Indeed, the only resident’ 
Britons are the traders, the missionaries, and the Govern- 
*ient servants, civil and military. The traders were the 
pioneers, and they have now millions of pounds worth of 
British capital involved in the China trade. It is im- 
possible to go into the details of the many difficulties 
p:a*bed in’the way^f Brhish trade in China in the past; 
the words of the Hong-Kong Chamber, of Commerce of 
1.869 may ’be quoted to show how exasperated the 
merchants ma.de at times. For it fs recorded that, 
in the^r opinion, the need of the moment was “ not 
• diplomacy,* but a determined and energetic policy.” 
In the past, as sometimes in the pvrq.sent, British'Govern- 
ment officials were not very tactful in their dealings 
with the British commercial community in China. As 
example of what is done to-day the chairman of the 
Shanghai Chamber • of C^ommerce may be quoted. 
Addressing the rnembers at the, annual meeting in 
April, 1918, Mr. Johnstone said: 

” Rasul ts of our efforts ‘are not always immediately 
apparent, and tirhe alone will show whether our treat- 
ment of the various problems dealt with has been right or 
>vrong. Come whht may, I can safely say that ’the views 
expressed by f he Board of Trade and Foreign Office in 
their Memorandum dated October, 1916, and published 
in 1917, to the effect that ‘ British Chambers of Com- 
merce abroad were not tb be relied upon for their 
opinions, as each individual member of the committee 
was playing for his* own hand ’ is, so far as we are 
interested, and, I venture to say, so far also as the great 
majority of other British chambers abroad are concerned, 
little more than a gr.atuitous insult. Such a statement 
should never have been published; it could not be 
substantiated, and peflects on the authorities at home, 
on whom wb have got to rely for support — a want of 
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knowledge of the true state .of affairs governing our 
'businesses abroad, which in the past we could* merely 
guess at, but which now a statement of this pature . 
amply confirms.” 

The Shanghai British chamber has, during the past 
few months, inaugurated and successfully carried out 
a policy of meeting other traders socially. Thus, a most 
interesting series of speeches were made at dinner af 
which the British entertained the members of the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce. ‘ Incidentally it should 
be mentioned that the Chinese men of compierce are 
much more powerful in China und/:r the Republican 
regime than in the days of the Manc.hd dyna.sty. Nor 
can it be dopbt^d that their influence over their country 
will grow rapidly. The- British and Chinese traders 
have always fraternised well ; the difficultfes and troubles 
of the old days were with the Chinese officials. It is, 
however, a good sigivof the times that this fraternisation 
is encouraged by the British Chamber of Commerce^ 
There have alsa been social courtesies between the 
American and British commercial men. After all, they 
speak a common tongue, the^ havb common ideals, and 
while they are inevitably commercial rivals i’hey *know 
that neither nation will introduce contemptible methods 
into their trade rivalry. It is the firm convic?i:ion of 
the writer that the Allies, including the Chinese, should 
‘ get together ” more in that Far East, and work* for 
the common object of all traders — the opening up of 
China’s vast market and the development .of her wonder- 
ful natural resources. , 

Since the war the British Chambers of Commerce in 
China have done a great deal tp encourage the study of 
the Chinese language. The headmaster of the British 
school at Weiheiwei recently wrote to the writer stating 
that the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce were meeting 
the expense of tuition in the Chinese language for any 
or all of the fifty British boys at his school. In this and 
other centres the British Chamber o’f Conipierce has 
organised a Chinese language schdol and awards cer- 
tificates. It should be explained that British trade 
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interest^ in China suffer .very much indeed from a 
multiplication of Government departments. In 'the 
old d^ys complaints were directed chiefly against the 
British consular service, but merchants now are ready 
to. agree that a change in attitude on the part of these 
officials has been a noticeable feature of the commerce 
lin China during the last few years. Indeed they speak 
very highly of certain consuls, who are very much alive 
to British trade interests. The merchants recognise 
that these men have had a great deal of experience with 
Chinese officials, ^horoaghly understand the language, 
and have usually travelled a great <Jeal over China. 
The consiijjar service comes directly under the British 
Foreign Office through the Bri^tish Minister lat Peking. 

In Hong-Kong the officials are responsible to the 
■ Colonial Office, and since Hong-Kong is the headquarters 
in China of the most important British fiiwis, this 
•arrangement is, from their point of view, unfortunate. 
The merchants also suggest that although the officials 
in Hong-Kong are men of high charact*er, they take very 
little interest in tha China trade. It would seem an 
advantagfj if therfi were some interchange between the 
consular service and the cadet service in Hong-Kong. 
In quijte a small way that 'has been carried out at Wei- 
heiwei, as magistrates for that territory have been 
seconded for a period of years from the British consular 
^service. ’ ’ 

There has, of course, always been the Board of Trade, 
and now there is the Overseas Department of that 
ministry. Thus, the British’merchant in China has to 
deal with three separate *Government departments — 
viz., the Foreign Office, fhe Colonial Office? and the Board 
of Trade. It may^ be that some one Government 
department will one day deal with British trade in 
China, and there is a feeling out here that the Foreign 
Office is the right department. It is, of course, not to 
be expected that the Colonial Office would give up, 
easily, th^ general supervision of Hong-Kong, or agree 
that it should have any status other than that of a 
Crown Colony, .^nd yqt Hong-Kong is in such a unique 
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‘position an^i is so retnarkable in many ways that, after 
all, old custom and shibboleths ought not to be con- 
sidered too seriously. 

After all, the British are in Hong-Kong for trade 
purposes. A wise old Chinese gentleman once remarked, 

“ China ceded to Great Britain a granite rock and has 
received in return a mountain of gold.” Hong-Kon§ 
is the ocean port of the south; the value to China Of 
such a port, the hub of British tra'de interests, is difficult 
to estimate. And yet Hong-Kong trade is intimately 
connected with the trade of thd' othe^ parts o/ Chind. 

For that reason the merchants of the colony want to 
have bonded warehouses in the colony to receive goods 
from other parts of China. It is difficult 4:0 understand 
why that cannot be arranged. No doubt* the merchants 
will continue to press for a reform which they say will * 
assist trade. , • 

The Future . — It would be unfair not to mention thd 
efforts made by pminent members of the Hong-Kong 
General Chamber of Commerce to obtain some form of 
democratic government in th^Colony ; on the other hand, 
it might be tedious ta discuss at length local fiolities. 

The really interesting thing to discuss is the future 
development of these various ^.Chambers of Commerce 
in China. Upon their influence and expansion depends 
the future of British, trade in the Far Eas,t. They have 
succeeded in obtaining additional cofiimercial attaches 
both for Shanghai and South China. ^ . 

In Shanghai the British Chamber of Commerce issues 
a monthly journal which i^ circulated throughout China. 
It deserves ^ every support* possible. The Shanghai 
chamber has also held social meetings with the local 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce. But more is ‘needed. 
Far Eastern business men will press for a complete reform 
of the consular service. They will 'advocate imperial 
trade interests. At present they are rather lacking in 
cohesion. Some sort of mechanism is needed sp that 
there can be a general interchange of ideal and co- 
operation between all British interests in the Far East. 
It is, perhaps, an impertinence for an /)nlooker to make 
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suggestions, and yet oiilopkers sometimes see most^ 
However, it is merely the opinion of one*who wishes 
for the expansion of British trade in China and the 
development of China’s vast natural resources. There- 
fore the suggestions are made ( i ) of an annual conference 
in Shanghai of representatives .of all of the British 
iChambers of Commerce; and also ( 2 ) of the develop- 
ment of the monthly journal, or periodical, into some- 
thing m<9re expensive*to produce, but more informative 
and, if the word will be allowed, more “ journalistic.” 
SvJch a periodical should reach every member of every 
British Chamber of Commerce in China, or, if that is 
pot feasible, some other form of mechanism must be 
produced so that British traders in China^may receive 
stimulus in t\eir efforts to fo*ster trade for the Empire 
in that pcfrt of the world.* We do expect a remarkable 
development of the natural resources of China. We 
picture to ourselves g^eat quantities of machinery, rail- 
way material, etc., coming from Great Britain; and raw 
materials from China flowing by tlje s'ame channel back 
to the old country.. That is what the British in China 
hopa and expect. * In the Struggle now ended the traders 
in the Far East depleted their staffs, sent away on war 
servife their ships, and subscribed generously to war 
loans and charities. ‘They, in common with their 
fellow-countrymen, did anything that was possible to 
help to save' civilisation. For in no part oJ the world 
will you find the Briton more patriotic than Upon the 
coast and in th6 Treaty Ports of China, from whom are 
drawn those more expeiierfced and representative 
members who serve on fJhe committees of the British 
Chambers of Commerce. 


* These suggestions have recently been adopted. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE BANKS AND <EXCH^NGE 

There recently appeared in a New* Yosk financial 
journal the, following statement made by Mr. Grin cfe 
Motte Walker, late manager of the International Banking 
Corporation in Peking. He wrote: “ It is strange but 
true that none of the foreign banks in China has ever 
seriously undertaken to cultivate the Chinese or their 
business.” He proceeded to deplore the fact that vpy 
few American bankers speak Chinese, and he was quite 
definite in his opinion that the “ two most essential 
elements in developing business in China ” is to get into 
personal touch ” with Chinese customs and secure their 
confidence and co-opei'ation.” It may be true that the 
foreign banks do not cultivate* the Chinese ; it is* how- 
ever, a fact that the Chinese have a faith in some of 
the foreign banks. , • 

As an Englishman in China, two facts give me great* 
pleasure whenever I am reminded of them. One is 
that the premier bank in tjhe Far East, the Hong- Kong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is of British origin. 
The other is.tljat the largest marine insurance company 
in the world is directed and governed by a bogrd con- 
sisting of British residents of this colony. 

“ The Bank ” is not only the pre^mier British bank 
in the Far East; it is the premier bank of all banks in 
this part of the world. It decides* daily the most im- 
portant thing in the commerce of the Far JEast. It 
states the rate of exchange, and it*is not too much to 
say that all other banks follow its lead. This matter of 
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the rate of exchange is not, of course, as some ignorant, 
people fondly imagine, a matter of whim arM fancy. ■ 

Thei picture which springs to my mind as I pass the 
head office of “ the Bank ” in Hong-Kong is that of 
the room wherein is seated its chief manager. His. 
chief concern is the rate of exchange. How many dollars 
will he sell for, or buy with, £ioo in London or i,ooo yen 
in Tokyo, or 10,000 gold dollars in New York, or the 
pesos in Manila, or the guilders in Batavia? The answers 
to those questions are ihe important thing in the trade 
of ’.the Far East. This rexchange business reminds me 
of steam. The chref manager of “ the Bank ” is the man 
with his. h^nd on' the throttle valve ; he regulates ex- 
change as the driver of a steam-engino opens or closes 
the valve, adljiittihg steam tb the engine. The huge 
machiriery of Far Eastern commerce goes on with its 
varying speed; it must not slow up altogethei^ and it 
must not suddenly increase its rapidity of motion, or the 
crqnks and the levers would be so strained that a crash 
would be inevitable. * 

u 

The Chinese mus^ acknowledge that they love to 
gamble, and the speculators' and the gamblers would soon 
wreck the' whole of the beautifully balanced mechanism 
if the man on the stop- valve lost his nerve. I stood 
within the entrance of “ the Bank ” on a day when 
empires were crashing in the West and no man knew 
what would happen to exchange. A Hong-Kotig dollar 
had recently been worth 3s. 7|d. ; but then it had only 
been worth about half of that amount soon after the 
declaration of war. There jvas a crowd of Chinese 
customers waiting within the entrance of “ the Bank,” 
and they were not thinking about the craf>hing empires, 
the liberated peoples,.or President Wilson and the League 
of Nations. They were thinking of something that might 
mean ruin or richfs to them — the price of the dollar. 

“ The Bank ” was, just for a moment, taking breath. 
Someone, it was rum'oured, had been buying gold in big 
quantities.' ” He wqn’t sell,” said rumour; and every- 
one knew that ” He ” was the chief manager just the 
other side of the building, who had his hand on the 
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throttle. yV'ould he shut down the huge maQhine be- 
cause he feared a sudden rise in the steam pressure ? 
Was the flywheel big enough to provide the nefcessafy 
■momentum to keep the engine moving if he did almost 
shut down? The crowd of Oriental faces were not 
concerned with the Kaiser, Mr. Lloyd George, or Marshal 
Foch; it was that chief manager’s well-known feature.; 
that made a picture in their mind. There were, of 
course, jerks; but in a few days^the engine whs running 
again at its normal speed, and the cranks and the levers 
were unstrained. And, in February, 1919, t’he anliual 
general meeting of “ the Bank” was held; the chief 
manager merely read the notice convening the meeting, 
and the chdirmSn heartily congratulated the shareholders 
upon the splendid year which ” the Bank ” had com- 
pleted. But there must have been some*' cool heads 
in chaise of that gifegt machine during the past twelve 
months. . * 

Of course, there are other banks in the Far East. .But 

• c 

m this matter of exchange they are dragged into 
synchronism by the premier institution in Hong-Kong. 
This is no attempt, to deprecate their power ob their 
enterprise. As financial institutions, some o? them may 
be vastly superior in many Ways to the one that rfgulates 
the rate of exchange. They may be* willing to lend the 
merchant money on better terms; they may be ready 
to pay d higher rate of interest on deposits. They may 
have much more efficient mechanism for cashing cheques 
or for detecting frauds. They undoubtedly are most 
important factors in tKe business of the Far East. Only 
the manager of each of thetn has always one eye on his 
own concern *and with the otKer he watches the move- 
ments of ” the Bank.” And the one great ’axiom of 
that very stable institution is this : ” We will prevent, 
as far as lies in our power, violent fluctuations in 
exchange.” For, of course, the price of silver and trade 
balances must ultimately affect the matter, and “ the 
Bank ” does not control those. • * 

It would be difficult to give details of hbw the British 
banks have assisted trade in Cl^ina. ,But it is noticeable 
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that, in .working up their enthusiasm for t^jade in the ’ 
Far East, our American friends are doing all that they 
know how to establish banking facilities. Said Mr. 
Walker, quoted above, when he outlined the work of the 
American bank that he longs for, it must be “ prepared • 
to finance American trade.” Further, it must ” give 
..\merican business fair credit reports and not discrimi- 
nate against it.” Again, he hopes that his ideal bank 
will compete with the Other banks, and make loans upon 
the same terms and collateral. Nor did Mr. Walker 
hesitate to say that it mast be “ American in spirit and, 
above all, American in personnel and policy.” There 
ir plenty ot room for friendly trade rivalry in the Far 
East ; but it will take much, work tcf gafher up the 
reputation of old-established institutions. 

The Reason for Success . — Why have the British banks 
in China succeeded ? It is of interest to mentibn some 
of the causes. 

First of all, the British had had their unique experience 
in India. In this matter of banking the only nations 
that count just at present in the Far East are the 
British, the French, the Americans, and the Japanese. 
The Germans have been excluded from China. The 
Russicns do not count. , The Belgians may reappear, 
but they have suffered so terribly in their own country 
that they mav be too occupied to think much about 
China, although ii they come they will be welcomed by 
their allies. But none of these other nations have had 
the experience of the East that has fallen to the lot of 
the British. The Parsees who have settled in Hong- Kong 
and Shanghai are British subjects, and they understand 
the ways of Asia. The shuttles of commerce fly to and 
fro between India and China, and they carry threads 
in the shape of drafts, bills, and other documents of the 
banker. The men who had to do with the beginnings 
of the premier bank in China, who nursed it through its in- 
fancy, had learnt something about the business in India. 

The second factor is the shipping. It is said that 
” trade follows the flag,” but trade goes with the flag 
of the British mercantile marine. 
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Then there is the third jre^ison, and it is the national 
character/which conies out in the struggle for trade, as in 
war. It is seventy years ago since Emerson afnalysed 
our own nation, and he saw our faults as well as our 
strength. But this quotation explains something: 
“ What are the elements of that power which the English 
hold over other nations ?” And then he answers it in,ja 
line: “The shopkeeping nation, to use a shop word, 
has a good stand.” That is juet the secret' of British 
success in China. We have a good stand. With a hase 
on the transformed island of''Hong;-Kong, the British 
have spread away along the coast and up the rivers. 
But there is an atmosphere of commercia? security in 
Hong-Kong that is found nowhere else in China. The 
directors of some of the largest trailing concerns in the 
Far East live in Hong-Kong, and, with their long 
experience of the Chinese and the peculiar trade condi- 
tions of this part of the world, they keep in motion mos.^ 
of the machinery of British commerce in China. c 

The Chinese Banks . — The native banking system of 
China is very intricate. Marco Rolo relates that bank 
bills were in use since ancient times. “Yet the bills of the 
native banks have but a limited circulation. It is rather 
pleasurable to notice that the bank-notes of the Jlritish 
banks in the Far East are more popular than those of 
any other. 

When the Manchus were turned out of office, six or 
seven years ago, some of the “ Young China ” party in 
power devised a very simple method of acquiring wealth. 
They printed as many Uotes as possible and called in all 
of the silver, the latter being deposited to their credit, 
chiefly in H'oiag-Kong. Thus, in time, the notes of the 
Canton Government became worth less than- 30 per 
cent, of their face value. There is nothing in China like 
a British Bank of England five-pound note, which is 
always worth its face value in any part of Britain. Bank- 
notes issued by a British bank in the Colony of Hong- 
Kong have been, at different times during th^ past six 
or seven years, both at about 10 per cent, discount and 
a 1$ per cent, premium in Shanghai at the branch 
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office of the same bank. . It is as if the merchant in 
London >might expect discounts or premium on his 
nioney when paid in Birmingham or Manchester. 

The feeling of suspicion which clogs the commercial 
machine of China can be broken down, and the curious 
thing is that the British seem to be the people whom 
the Chinese trust most. Thus it has come about that 
the Chinese depositors are gradually using British banks 
in the Far East, and in the course of time they will use 
them more and more." In consequence these British 
bai\Jcs. flourish, as they deserve to flourish. They have 
earned the “ goodwill ” of their Chinese customers. 
But efforts jhouW .be made by all of us to persuade the 
Chinese fo use these modern banks and banking methods 
more and more. It is remarkable that, in a country 
where aiatiyes'pay each other 12 per cent, as a 
common rate of interest for a loan that is on good 
security, large sums of money are kept on Business 
premises, and, strange as it may seem, the trifling cost 
of k cheque seems a waste to the wealthy Chinese 
merchant. Two things operate dgainst deposits in 
foreign banks. One "is th^ desire for economy; the 
other" is suspicion — not only suspicion of the bank, 
but suspicion of the cheque itself. But, especially since 
the revolution in.iqii, t,he wealthy Chinese from the 
South China districts have been flocking into Hong- 
Kong for secnijity, and gradually they are learning the 
advantages of banking in the European style. 

Although the qative banks do not, perhaps, much 
interest the European reader of, this book, yet it may 
be worth recording that the only authority which has, 
or had, any control over, them was the Bariker’s Guild. 
The trade guilds of China are not unlike the old City 
Guilds of London, but the Government of the Celestials 
never seems to have any control over them. The 
native banks are tisually one-man concerns. A very 
old resident in the Far East, and a close student of 
things • Chinese, Sir Francis Henry May, recently re- 
marked that, he had “never known two Chinese to trust 
one another. It is extraordinary that the Chinese will 
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gladly invest their money in British limited liability 
concerns, which are quoted on the Shanghai, Hong-Kong, 
or other coast share markets, but they are not attracted 
by any investments offered by their own counfrymen. 

There are, however, in China banks which are 
Government establishments. The most important is 
the Bank of China, which receives of the Customs 
revenues, the salt taxes, and the loans from foreigci-. 
syndicates. The Government pays back the interest, 
etc., to the foreign Powers or banks through "this insti- 
tution. The provincial governments have also estab- 
lished banks, into which the f>rovinpial taxes, etc., '''are 
paid. In the p^st these banks have been, in some cases, 
prostituted by unscrupulous provincial officials: In the 
province of KW*angtung,,adjacent tq Hong-Kong', two or 
three of the recent native governors first issued great 
quantities of notes then carefully collected all of the 
silver ^i^ailable, and finally " retired ” out of political 
China with their ill-gotten gains. “ 

The New Graduates. — K few days ago there blossomed 
forth new notices cn a prominent building in the most 
central part of Hong-Kong. The place had been an 
hotel under European management. It \yas now a 
Chinese bank, run more or less on British lines. The 
assistant-manager was a gfaduate of the Brithh Uni- 
versity of Hong-Kong. An engineering graduate of the 
same centre of learning was on the staff^ to advise con- 
cerning industrial undertakings. When next we mqt 
we talked about this bank. He invited, me to a tecep- 
tion, and some of the directors were old friends of mine, 
who spoke my language quite well. One of them had a 
photograph showing the lat^ Lord Kitchener and himself 
in conversation; it was taken when my friend was not 
a bank director, but a high official under the Manchus. 
We talked over industrial and Chinese affairs, and, with 
the usual hospitality of the Chinese; they insisted that, 
as the Americans put it, we should “ celebrate.” They 
were all optimistic about the trade boom conjing to 
China. ■ ' 

Coins and Currency . — The gold standard does not 
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count in China, and the value of the silver coins, relative 
to gold ^ and to each other and to the bank-notes, 
fluctuates from day to day. This is so much friction 
on the'‘wheels of commerce ; it irritates those Europeans 
who receive sterling salaries, but it seems to delight the 
Chinese. They have a saying, “ How can a dollar pass 
through my hand without leaving something ? ” to 
.which the European, with experience, will simply 
answer: “It never does.” For, if in no other way, the 
dollar seeftis to leave something behind on the exchange. 
In all of the cities there are money-changers who change 
dollars info bank-rotes, into small silver coins, and into 
copper “ cash,”' of which about 1,000 are worth two 
shillings.* i'he really annoying part about the currency 
trouble is tha^ it differs all over China. From day to 
day the value of the coins fluctuate. To illustrate the 
ridiculous 5 tate of affairs which exists, the writer will 
mention a recent experience at the British p*)ssession 
of Weiheiwei. He went to the post office to purchase 
a four-cent stamp, and he could pay for it either four 
cents, five cents, or six cents. If he presented a bank- 
note, and purchased twenty -five four-cent stamps, a 
dollar met the co§t. If he paid in small silver coins, 
the stamp cost five cents — i.e., he obtained two four- 
cent stamps for a ten-cenc piece. If he used copper 
cent coins, he was compelled to pay six of them for 
each four-cent stamp. What number of “ cash ” 
yvould have been needed he cannot even gue'ss. It is 
suppbsed that ten cash form a cent, but the one thing 
certain is that the cost of a four-cent stamp in cash 
would be neither forty, fifty, nor sixty. That would be 
far too simple. 'If this ednfusion exists in a British 
post office, w'here you ’ purchase stamps bearing the 
imprint 'of the King 'of Great Britain, Emperor of India 
and the Britains beyond the seas, what it is like in China 
proper must be left to the imagination of the reader. 
As we understand the term in Europe, “ money ” 
simply, does not exist in China. There is supposed to 
exist a s’lVer tael, or Chinese ounce, but unfortunately 
“ there are Seventy-seven distinct varieties of taels in 
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China, and Mr. Morse states. that he has notes of 170 
di^erent currencies."* There is no coin called the tael; 
it is merely a Chinese ounce of silver which varies in, 
weight and purity according to the custom of each 
particular district. Mr. Morsef relates that a merchant 
from one place will probably, but not certainly, use a 
scale on which the tael weighs 548*9 grains; a merchant 
from another place will buy and sell with a tael cfl- 
S62'7 grains; and between these two extremes there are, 
in the one trading centre of Chunking, ten. different 
weights of the tael, all of them current in tjiat plaice. 
But worse confusion prevails, ^or th^ weight of the tael 
for salt varies again, as it does for cotton go^'ds and raw 
cotton. Unfortunately, that does not end " the dife 
muddle, for 'here will he great argumeaits about the 
" fineness " of the silver in which payment is made. 
To sum up, it can be said that in the one town there are 
at leasf sixty currenoies possible. And that is char- 
acteristic of the whole country.' 

Imagine a merchant in Manchester being compelled 
to define which out of sixty variations of value of the 
half-a-crown he means whe^i he *sells cotton goods at 
half-a-crown a length. The buyer takes hifi godUs to 
London, where there are so many and quite different 
values to the half-a-crown. , But, from day to day, 
there is also a fluctuation in the relative values of any 
one of the different values of the half-a-crown in London 
and Manchester. It is really no won"der that there is a 
huge business in exchange. The native banks do the 
business in the interior — that is, most of the exchange 
business between Chinese* rnerchants not in the Treaty 
Ports. Foreign banks and natjve banks operate in the 
Treaty Ports. 

Just as China is different to other countries in that 
the Government has appointed several foreigners as 
officials and has granted concessions and rights to 
foreigners in the country, so it is unlike Europe in that 
most of its import and export trade is done through 

* “Finance in China," by S. R. ■Wagel,*(i9i4), p., 222. 

t “Trade and Administration of China," by H. B. Morse, p. 145 
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foreign biduks. The foreign banks not only lend money 
to the Government of the* country, but 4 lso render 
financial aid tb the native banks. They do a great 
business in exchange. For although all business in 
China is done on a silver basis, with its fluctuating 
exchange values, yet the business between China and 
Britain, and, indeed, the outside world, is done in gold. 
I hat is where the foreign bank again seems to have a 
chance to make money. 

A personal experience will, perhaps, make it easy to 
understand how these foreign banks (several of them 
British) arrange the gold and silver exchange, and how 
necessary iw is ioi even the ordinary person to know 
something about this matter. When the writer first 
came out to China' from London he asked the Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai Bank in London to be good enough 
to send some of his money to their Hong- Kong office. 
He had a vague idea that every £i‘oo deposited in the 
London office would be placed to his credit in Hong- 
Kong as £ 100 . That simple faith, which the poet says 
is more than coronets, received a great shock a few 
months later, when he decided to send the money back 
to the London office of the bank.’ For he then learnt 
two very important lessons.. One was that the number 
of silver dollars to the so\ereign varies from day to day. 
The other was that, when the bank sends money from 
London to Hong-Kong, or from Hong-Kong to»London, 
it makes a charge for doing so. To use an expression 
frequently heaid among the British in the Far East, the 
managers of that institution are “ not out here for the 
sake of their health.” Of course, the charge on my 
small sum of money was negligible. It is, I think, 
about f per cent.; but that comes to a good 
deal if millions instead of hundreds of pounds sterling 
are being moved about. What was not negligible to me 
was the variation of exchange between silver and gold. 
It always seems to catch the newly initiated, and I was 
no exception. My £100 from London seemed to be worth 
about 930 dollars in Hong-Kong in September. When 
in November I wanted to send the money back to 
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London, my 930 dollars were, only worth about in 
London; of course it mi^t have been worse. The 
Hong- Kong dollar has since fluctuated in value, nearly- 
SO per cent, in one year, so that I am now duly grate- 
ful that I obtained for my ;£ioo, as a result of the 
journey of two little pieces of paper, called drafts, 
between London and Hong-Kong.* Had I kept up the 
game for two or three more experiments I might 
possibly have had only £20 or ^^30 at the ^nd of it. 
Lest I should be misunderstood, I do not wish for a 
moment to suggest that the w|;iole of the £12, f whiclyso 
mysteriously disappeared, went into* the coffers of the 
bank. So far aS I can understand thet* institution only 
received about ^ve shillings for so kindly assisfirig me.* 

Most of the enthusiastic young students of economics, 
when first they study this exchange pro\)Ieip in* China, 
tell youjihat the only way out of the muddle is for China 
to adopt a gold standjfrd. Sometimes these young men 
go into the practical work of exbhange and banking; at 
times they seem to profit greatly by so doing. And 
then they are less e*hthusiastic about the gold standard 
for China. But there are advocates pf currency reform 
in China, and it wohld be a great thing if*the whole 
country had one uniform system. 

* As these proofs are being corrected th^ value of the dollar 
is 5s. 2d, About a year ago it was less than 3s. 
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THE MACHINERY MARKET IN CHINA 

. * • * 

It is said that into no matter how distant a village of 
China yq^i haay go*you will, in this year'of grace (1919), 
afways»find three commodities marketecLby the English- 
speaking race*.. They are thfe Bible, kerosene, and 
.cigaretfes. These are the pioneers of our Western 
civilisation : light, heat, and smoke. The fact tjiat you 
j3iay find all three thousands of mil^s’away from the coast 
is proof positive that a new stage in China’s development 
has opened up. For many years the Anglo-Saxon had 
nearly all of his interc(2urse with the c'iiinese in the Treaty 
Ports^or in Peking. « True it is that the missionaries, many 
years ago, •gave attention to the inland Chinese. They 
have been followed by the oil companies and the tobacco 
retailers. There are signs that manufacturing chemists 
and machinery agents are close on their trail. 

Since the Chino-Japanese War (1894), the competition 
for trade in China has grown until it may now be called 
fierce. Before* that date certain British firms had what 
was virtually a monopoly. There is now an effort to 
capture trade, not only by* other British firms, but by 
all the nations who export goods. Soqietimes these 
nations have been well organised, and the governments 
have taken an active part in the struggle for trade. 
Sometimes territory as well as trade has been sought, 
as when the Russians seized Port Arthur, the Germans 
took Tsingtao and the Japanese Korea. Sometimes an 
import^n^step has been taken to develop the trade of 
China by lending money to the Central or Provincial 
Governments. And then, at other times, railways 
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have been financed and builjt. Just before the Euro- 
pean War .some enterprising Britons concluded a con- 
tract to rebuild the city of Hankow, so that it should 
have a good water supply, drains, tramways, and electric 
power. 

Contracts in China . — It was the building of the rail- 
ways in China that first led British Engineering firms to 
take an interest in the trade of the country, since- 
bridges and locomotives and electrical plant were 
needed. Then people began to talk about the rebuilding 
of the Chinese navy, and the reorganisation of ..the 
Chinese army. The British firms interested in the pro- 
duction of the machinery of destruction sen,t out repre- 
sentatives to the Far East. But the Germans obtained 
practically a monopoly of such trade . by their un- 
scrupulous methods. There w’ere, of course, many British 
engineering firms who had trade connections in Japan.' 
Battleships, locomotives, electrical plant, and tramways 
had been sent from England to the Britain of the East. 
And these firms, finding that the business was worth 
having, began to argue that the possibilities of such 
trade with China was enorpious when compared with 
that of Japan. These matters received attention by 
the technical press. Justly, or unjustly, these papers 
began to blame “ our supine Government,” and our 
” uncommercial Attaches in Peking,” or ” our un- 
scientific; consuls,” because the Germans, or other of 
our rivals, obtained big orders for machinery or muni- 
tions. Some of our people at honje knew that for 
many years British firms had had almost a monopoly 
in the matter of tea and silk and shipping in China. It 
surely could not be true that, just as China was beginning 
to demand modern machinery, the trade was about to 
slip away from Britain. For, after all, Britain had 
invented and perfected the steam engine. She had 
built railways all over the world, including some in the 
United States. She had created an oil industry in 
Russia. She had applied the science of engineering to 
India and Egypt with such succesis that the 'Kesert had 
become farm land and the swamps had been droned. 
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She had sent a great dea.l of mining machinery to, 
Australia and South Africa. Her technidfel press at 
home,* British newspapers, and the many British en- 
gineers at work in China became alarmed when they 
saw the Germans and the Australians and the other 
nations beating us at the game of securing engineering 
.. contracts. The agitation took definite shape in 1912, 
when the British Engineers’ Association was formed. 
That showed that there were certain people in Britain 
who were alive to the importance of the metal and 
machinery market* in CMna. It proved, beyond doubt, 
that even the “ old China hand ” realised that a new 
ej'a had- commenced in the Far East* He might be 
conservative, he might think that no good would ever 
come from the-Chinese, but th*e “ old China hand ” was 
. beyond all else patriotic. In those days before the Great 
War, it was a remarkable experience to come oyt of the 
•metropolis of the Empjre to Shanghai or Hong-Kong. 
Rather, it was remarkable to contrast the conversation 
of the “ man in the street ” of Lon/doft, Manchester, or 
Birmingham, with that of the “ old China hand.” For 
whil^ the ^former had a ” grouse about his employes, 
or of “ the parasites battening on the workers,” the 
latter had a great grievance which affected his outlook 
until it was very pessimistic. For he saw, or he thought 
he saw his country losing ground in China; and that, 
to him, was far worse than his own private troubles. Of 
course, he was inclined to blame his own countrymen — 
from those in the Legation at Peking, to the manu- 
facturer at home. At the •saihe time, he would do 
everything possible to make them realise what was 
happening to British trdde in China. Bill* now things 
have changed for the better. Everyone thinks of our 
commerce. 

The New China.— In the meantime modern industrial 
China had commenced in the settlement in Shanghai. 
The new cotton mills were absorbing machinery and 
turning oyt goods which can be sold as cheaply as those 
from, Manchester. The electric power station had put 
in steam turbii\es of the size of those used for such 
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, cities as Glasgow • and Birmingham. The Shanghai 
Municipal ^Council had given orders for hundreds of 
thousands of pounds worth of copper cables and the 
necessary metal accessories. The Chinese all over the 
country had demanded electric light. Villages, in 
which the advent of a European attracted a crowd, 
already had a supply of electricity almost before Euro- 
peans arrived for the first time. Water turbines were 
transported from the coast for many hundreds of miles 
inland, and many thousands of feet above sea-level, so 
that Yunnanfu might receive its current from a waterfall 
some miles distant. The tin and the antimony from 
inland came down to Hong-Kong and Shanghai to be 
exported. Major Nathan brought about the formation 
of the now most efficient Anglo-Chinese Kailan Mining 
Administration, while Sir Matthew Nathan caused the 
CantourKowloon Railway to be built in South China. 
At Chingwantao, the^’port from which Major Nathan’? 
company sends out its steamers laden with coal, files, 
etc., powerful fcrapes, up-to-date derricks, and truck- 
lines were being laid down. Ther.e were large extensions 
of the docks and the engineering works in Hong-Kong 
and Shanghai. At the former port shipbuilding com- 
menced in real earnest. 

In all of our engineering w6rks there is the period of 
planning — the drawing-office stage of the business. We 
have to* think things out, to collect 311 of the data 
possible, to make up our minds as to the best methods 
to be used in translating the designs into "practical work, 
before the ideas are Crystallised into the lines and in- 
structions which go from ‘the drawing-office. As the 
Americans S'ay, it is hoped “ to make wise ” the British 
concerning our chances in China by giving information 
that will help the trade in Great Britain. 

For more than six years the writer has been working 
with the Chinese for most of the year, travelling about 
the Far East in the long vacations, writing to those who 
are connected with engineering wQrk out hei^, meeting 
some of the most prominent Britons and Chinese, m,aking 
notes on this great problem of the industrial development 
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of China. The subject of British trade prospects in the 
Far Ea%t has been a matfer very much ki his mind. 
Seeds,were sown many years ago in Birmingham by that 
remarkable man, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, and the Far 
East has developed them. In a never-to-be-forgotten 
conversation before the days of the Tariff Reform 
crusade, Mr. Chamberlain talked of the engineering 
trades and the future of the Empire and overseas markets 
to a young demonstrator in the university which he had 
created.' He was practical, if a visionary. Like an 
apchitect? who plajis a s*tructure, he saw the building — 
even the details of the materials for the building — long 
before ^heVe wa*s anything more tangible than thoughts. 
Tile was, beyond all else, an organiser.* He realised that 
each year wdpld make engineering products more and 
more Important as articles of commerce. 

“ Does it Pay ? ” — “ What do they know of i^ngland,” 
cried Kipling, “ who only England know ?” If you want 
to^ appreciate the lanS of Magna Charta, the land of 
Newton, Watt, and Faraday, you must leave England 
and travel round thp world. You will find the trace of 
the ^British engineer and •administrator from Vladivos- 
tock to Singapore, from Shanghai *to Cairo. If you visit 
China you will, indeed, realise what has been done, and 
the possibilities of wha<! can be done. Just as there is 
a new Europe so is there a new China. The attitude of 
the Chinese to-dgy, when compared to that of twenty, 
or even ten years ago, is astonishing. 

They have’ asked about all of this modern apparatus 
the question that the keenest tpaders of the world would 
naturally ask. .They said, “ Does it pay ? ” and the 
answer has come from Japan, Hong-Kong, Shanghai, and 
even inland China. Always the answer has been, as 
the politicians say, “ in the affirmative.” In that 
mysterious manner of the East, of which we understand 
little, but which* is as effective as a newspaper with a 
circulation of millions, the story that it does pay, the 
examples of how it did pay, have sped through China. 
The keen trader is, of course, naturally suspicious of 
being ” let in,” and on more than one occasion the 
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Japanese drummer has let him in. Yet he is still keen, 
' and he wajits to make money. They talk about the 
almighty dollar in the United States. In Chipa the 
dollar is super-almighty because of the intensity of the 
struggle for survival. And the Chinese of to-day are 
beginning to think that Western science manufactures 
and multiplies the super-almighty dollar. He is anxious 
to find out how it is done. * 

British Assets . — ^There is no doubt that thp Chinese 
have a very great respect for the British nation. The 
history of the British in Chin^ is discussed elsewhere, 
but the most influential Chinese realise what the British 
have done not only for China, but in .the Straits Settle- 
ments, Hong-Kong, and Shanghai. “ It is our'hpnesty 
that keeps us going,” said a shrewd British official 
to me a few days ago. ” The Oriental respects the 
Englishman because he gets justice and the square 
deal froAi him.” Ife ii. also our energy that keeps our 
trade going. 

Undoubtedly the most valuable asset of the British’ in 
China is their reputa'lion for the square deal. They said 
of the Chinese ” his word is his bdfad,” in the old days 
when the British practically held a monopoly in trade 
in China. Business worth hundreds of thousands of 
pounds was carried on between British and Chinese 
traders, and never a bond but the word of each. The 
times have changed; but the old reputation remains. 
There are British firms in China whose spoken word is 
accepted for millions of dollars, and whose paper is 
like that of the Bank of J^n^land in London. 

The Chinese rush to invegt money in British com- 
panies, or in property in Hong-.Kong, or in the Treaty 
Port Settlemen'ts managed by the British. Th,e most 
famous mining administration in China is managed by 
the British ; its Chinese shareholders are delighted with 
their dividends. No other nation has* such a wealth of 
experience with the trading Chinese as our own. The 
Chinese are demanding Western machinery and applied 
science; the British have valuable kssets in C^iina, as 
enumerated above. Will they supply the bulk of *the 
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machinery needed in China ? The opportunities are 
magnificent. Yet there are ’difficulties. 

• Difficulties . — It would be absurd to underrate the 
peculiar difficulties of the China trade. It is, for 
example, useless for a firm in Great Britain to send a 
representative out to China and expect him to send 
home orders within a month or two of his arrival. A 
sticcessful local doctor in H6ng-Kong came out to the 
colony anji was nearly, a year resident here before he 
commenced to practice. He was collecting friendships 
anji making acquaintances. “ Friend pidgin,” as we 
call it, goes a very long way in the Far East. 

The clim&te is* so very different to tHat “ at home ” 
tKat it jta*kes some time to get used to it* Once you get 
over the period, of being ” a gfiffin ” or a stranger, all 
goes well. But the conditions of life in China are also 
different from those in Europe. The ways *of the 
Chinese are said to be “ strange &n’d peculiar,” and so 
they seem to the Westerner at first. After a time he 
understands. The handling of the ^Chinese, from the 
man of commerce to the official or even to the household 
servant, needs experiencet You must pay for it. 
Fortunes in business can be, and hhve been, made and 
lost in exchange transactions. There is, of course, a 
very distinct amount of chance operating in such 
matters, and the Chinese gamble on the exchange, as all 
Orientals love -'to .gamble on anything. The» shrewd 
business men cannot always be sure about exchange, 
but they have experience that the newcomer has to buy 
— sometimes dearly. , * 

A great difficul.ty of tho British is their excessive 
dislike to throw a sprat 4 n order to catch a mackerel. 
That must be done in China. Any firm that wants to 
reap the harvest of trade in China must spend money 
in saving and watering the soil. Style means a good 
deal in China. There are many different ways of 
advertising, but they all cost money. The Chinese, and 
for that matter the European ” old China hand,” dis- 
likes meafiness or cheeseparing. The thing must be 
done well if it is to be done at all. ” Nothing succeeds 
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like success ” is particularly true of business in China. 
The most ‘valuable asset of any commercial Concern is 
a general halo of prosperity around its “ taipan,” or 
chief manager. Therefore, the concern ambitious for 
the China trade must be prepared to spend money in 
the early years. 

Another difficulty is the language problem. There 
is now a fashion for young men to “ come out from 
home ” to firms and to attend the Chinese language 
schools of the local chambers of commerce. That is 
excellent in its way. But observation rather goes- to 
show that by the time a man has mastered the tech- 
nicalities of engineering work he is not keen’on studying 
what is about, the most difficult language on earth. 
Of course, he ought to dd it, and he should be encouraged 
to do it. Yet it is probably cheaper in the lon'g run to 
supply, a British technical man with a Western-educated 
young Chinese assistant. That is the plan that the 
writer would put into force if he were exploiting 
machinery in China. For these young Chinese know 
their own countrymen as no Eurqpean of less than about 
twenty years’ residence in China knows them. 

Finally, the difficulty with British machinery is that 
it is all too good. The Chinese do not like a heavy 
capital expenditure. They find it difficult enough to 
raise the money; they have great faith in the shares of 
British companies, but they will not readily co-operate 
with each other. They do not want brass bearings if 
cast-iron lined with white metal is good' enough. They 
do not care a button- about appearances. So long as 
the wheels go round and the price is the lowest, that is 
their purchase. It is futile to talk of educating them 
above that sort of thing in a year or so. It -will take 
time; but do not let us lose the market meanwhile. 
And do not forget that the Chinese like to have plenty 
of time allowed to them before they ‘pay up. 

The Rewards . — A director of one of the great Japanese 
steamship companies recently said : “ The Chinese are 
great buyers, but what they are buying to-day is but a 
bagatelle of what they will buy to-morrow.” The in- 
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dustrial era is just commencing in China. All over, 
China tKe natives are demanding electric light. Lamps 
•and accessories are coming from Japan and Britain; it 
is hoped that more and more will come from the “ old 
country.” The Chinese are demanding railways; they 
have in a few years enormously extended the postal and 
telegraph systems. The vast plains of Manchuria 
Rave trembled beneath the steel of the steam-plough; 
the rivers re-echo to the noise of steamers and motor 
boats. Mining machinery has been already imported into 
China, but the possibilities of this market for such plant 
are beyond description. Modern mining work inevit- 
ably m^ads electric power. A request came to the 
writer* only a few days ago from one of the big mining 
companies in*. China, manage*d by the British for a 
gradua'te in electrical engineering. The plant, as 
described in the letter, was quite up to date. J[t ought 
, to be possible to equip many sucA plants in China in the 
ne^t few years. 

Docks and Shipping . — It is worth noting that during 
the last few months, of the war hard-headed business 
men^and engineers in Chinft have advanced schemes and 
suggestions for the extension of {he existing harbours 
in China. The Hon. Mr. David Landale, head of the 
largest merchant •busine<fs-house in the Far East, and a 
member of the Legislative Council of the Colony of 
Hong-Kong, iiecently mentioned in that Assambly the 
matter of the local harbour, which to all appearances 
could now alftiost hold all of the shipping of America 
and Europe. But Mr. Landale wisely warned the 
Government to be prepared. The Chinese authorities 
have issued reports from a capable European engineer. 
Captain 01ivecrona,.upon the improvement of the Port 
of Canton and the West River — that great artery of 
trade in Southern China. In Shanghai three expert 
engineers have pi'bduced a most voluminous report for 
the Whampoa Conservancy Board which says, among 
many ’ other things ,of great interest to manufacturers, 
that “ tfie trade between Asia and other continents will 
in the immediate future increase enormously,” and 
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“ when the Chinese harbours are provided with deep- 
water quays, the handling of cargo will be done by 
mechanical appliances in spite of labour condf-tions.” 
Again, all of us in China who know Europe and America, 
agree with the words in the report It is to be expected 
that the world will no longer fail to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of China in the development of intercourse in the 
oceans.” Tientsin and other ports of China have 
schemes for improvement. At the least, all of this means 
modern methods of electric lighting for the wharves and 
the godowns. In reality, it ws*ll mean all sorts of eiec- 
trical appliances for the handling of cargo, and the 
thousands of other ways of using eledtricity.’ . , 

Quietly and , almost unobtrusively, about 100,000 
Chinese in France were' doing spadework, and at the 
critical moment all of them in Picardy seized the rifles 
handed^ut to them by the American engineers. Then 
they fought like men. ' They take more kindly and more- 
quickly to engineering appliances than to the r,ifle. 
They cannot ydt produce the industrial leaders; the 
writer very much doubts that they will do so in this 
generation. But they do Want to>’See their country 
developed, and they would rather that An^lo-Saxons 
did it than any other race. » 

The phenomenal growth of the Japanese trade during 
the war shows what could have been done by British 
manufacteurers in the Far East if they cbuld have sent 
out supplies. The figures available do not include the 
whole period of the war. But the authorised capital 
of the electrical enterpris«es in Japan increased from 
500 million yen (say ;£54,ooo,'ooo) to 64.1 million yen (say 
^^69,000 ,000)' {it the end of *1916. The generative 
capacity of the companies increased by 200,000 kilo- 
watts. The production of electric bulbs increased from 
about three millions in 1913 to over seven and a half 
millions in 1916. But the Chinese do' not like Japanese 
electric bulbs; too many have been shown to be defec- 
tive. Yet the exports of electrical apparatus — nearly all 
of it to China — went up from one million yen \o nearly 
twelve and a half million yen in three years; British 

4 • * 
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electrical exports to China could have been enormously 
increased if only the goods Could have been,delivered. 

• “ It^is a fact," said an American leader of industry 
recently, “ that at the present time there is no place 
where creative genius is more needed or as much needed 
as in the scientific production or utilisation of food." 
China is essentially an agricultural country. It is un- 
''Ifkely that costly machinery will be used by the small 
agricultural farmers, but the problem of cornmunications 
affects engineering manufacturers. The only solution 
of .‘famine.troubles in Chiya involves improved communi- 
cations. They must be made, and they will be made; 
light electric railways have not yet beendntroduced, but 
there ig plenty of scope for such cheap methods of con- 
struction. It ds astonishing to see how .quickly the 
Chinese have taken to joy-rides in motor-cars and on 
the local tramways in Hong-Kong. It is the same in 
Shanghai. 

The following example proves that the Chinese are 
keen on electric light. In 1904 the Hojig-Kong Electric 
Light Co. sold 614,750 units. In i9?6 it sold 5,177,109, 
and it was compejlecl* to refuse any new connections 
because its plant was badly overloaded each night. On 
the one hand, consumers have been indignant because 
they must not put jn a new light anywhere. On the other 
hand, the local shift engineers have read about life in the 
trenches with env^. I'hey had a very bad tjme of it 
without a scrap of spare plant. The growth of demand 
by the Chinese was too phenomenal for calculations; 
it might have been met but ^ for, the war. Perhaps in 
1920 the figures of 1916 wiH be doubled. It is the same 
everywhere. The Chinese love a blaze pf light. A 
Chinese jrestaurant uses three or four times as much as 
one in London; a brilliant light and violent noise is the 
Chinese aid to digestion ! 

American competition will help us. Our Anglo- 
Saxon trade rivals work well with us in China. They 
do good pioneer work. They show us how to " push ” 
things, btot they will forgive an admirer for reminding 
them’ that they have not had the experience in trade or 
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in engineering that the Briton has had. But they will 
be with us in the maintenahce of the ideals of "our pro- 
fession. Their technical goods may be less finished than- 
ours, but they do not disgrace the reputation of engineer- 
ing work. Americans give me the impression that they 
expect much bigger profits on their capital outlay than 
do the British. Wherever they go they spread the 
Gospel of the English language and the “ get on witH 
it ” point of view. They have made up their^ minds to 
get into this market, but there is any amount of room 
for them and for us. It is absprd to suppose .that they 
can drive us out. We may slip off the car because we 
are asleep, but they will never push us* off. ‘It is right 
to add that, usyally, they are more popular w\,th th*e 
Chinese because they are rather less of what they call 
“ the high-brow ” type than the average Briton,* They 
do not hesitate to mix freely with the Chinese. We 
suffer just a little ift China from the traditions of the 
Anglo-Indians. 

Nobody doubts that there will be a rapid devefop; 
ment of the vast railway programme for China which 
was hung up by the war. That wiH be taken in hand 
at once. That will mean a demand for machinery to 
equip the repair shops. It, also means a good market 
for railway materials. • 

The directors of the electricity supply company for 
the city pf Canton recently sent orders to America for 
quite an extensive plant of turbo- alternators. But the 
management has been very unenterprising, and Canton 
carries about one- tenth of, the load that a real ” live ” 
Briton, with capable Chinesip assistants, could connect 
to the generating station. Moreover, Canton is like the 
hub of a wheel, all around the rim, of which a^e many 
towns and villages, the very centre for a distribution 
system. 

The changes in China during the last ten years have 
been in the intellectual realm. They are the forerunner 
of material changes. A few weeks ago there -was a 
conference of Cantonese merchant’s at Shan^ai con- 
cerning the establishment of a hospital on Western 
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lines. One of the old litterati — the type still exists in 
Great Britain — wanted to stop the wheels of progress; 
he began to quote the Chinese classics. The Cantonese 
merchants so far forgot their usual suavity as to shout 
him down. They subscribed money for the Western 
hospital. The republic may have not been a success 
,in the way of producing good government, but it has 
bioken down the intellectual bondage of the Chinese. 

Before the war the Chinese merchants talked about 
modern science, and they sent their sons to Europe and 
Ani’erica to learn all aboijit it. The successful issue of 
the great struggle has made the name of Great Britain 
much more respected in China. I'he millions of pounds 
spent by the Germans in the Far East have been wasted. 
Let the British engineering manufacturers spend a few 
thousands and come into the greatest market that is 
to be found in any part of the world. I'here is room 
for all competitors — the field is so v^ast. 

A Chinese Factory . — At the invitation of some Chinese 
merchants the writer recently inspected an industrial 
undertaking — we will call it a factory— in a place remote 
from Hong-Kong. , The journey was troublesome — 
we will suppose that the province was Yunnan, although 
actually that was not its name, but it would be unfair 
to say where the factory : really was situated. Thirty 
years ago it had been planned and equipped throughout 
with British machinery. For thirty years it hpd gone 
on working, except for a short interlude of a few months 
when it was looted by robbers — they may' have called 
themselves soldiers — who took a\\ay some of the brass 
fittings essential to make “ tjie wheels go round.” The 
fittings were made again .locally by the Chinese — from 
memory. , Not all of them — the safety devices were 
clearly not thought worth worrying about, so they have 
never been replaced. 

The inspection of. the factory was rather discouraging 
for a scientific man. According to all of the best 
authorities who write on the subject in the English 
language the work shbuld have petered out years ago. 
The machinery had passed its allotted span of life, but 
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with almost indecent, certainly indecorous, activity it 
was jumping about, doing the work as gaily, if*not quite 
as safely, as when put in thirty years ago. Our American 
friends would have condemned any machinery of that 
type to the scrap-heap when it was half its present age. 
In our rather more conservative land of Britain we should 
have very tenderly nursed it for some twenty years and 
then, with a sigh of regret, we should have said, “ Ye's,’ 
it must be replaced, but it has^done good work.” It 
seems difficult for us to “ scrap ” machinery, but it 
seems almost impossible to persua^de the Chinese* ‘.to 
do it. 

There was the plant, which had probably cost about 
500,000 dollars^ thirty years ago, and which was of a 
complicated, ^ype, working away in a^^’aunty fashion 
after thirty years. We call an engine “ she,” and as I 
watched these rods and cranks, which every day of the 
thirty years had involved more than 70,000 times — 
say six or seven hundred millfon revolutions in thirty 
years — I thought of the old tag “ a woman, a dog, and a 
walnut tree — the mbre that you beat ’em the better they 
be.” For that good old engine h*ad been badly treated. 
It is impossible to dtscribe what had happened w,ithout 
using technical language, bqt it had never been repaired 
since first it was installed. Tine Chinese drivers had been 
with it since the beginning, but they had never been 
trained qs mechanics. It was in a condition that would 
have sent grey the hair of any factory inspector in 
England. One onlooker, at least, during our visit was 
glad to leave the engine-rjom. 

The factory made a prodqct much in demand, but the 
method of working was all wro»g ; yet the fact was indis- 
putable that the raw material, w^s going in, and the 
finished article was coming out. My friends were spend- 
ing about 1 ,200 dollars a day on fuel, labour, and raw 
material; it would have been impertinent to ask the 
manager of the concern his salary — it was probably 
about 200 dollars a month. The work's manager was a 
shrewd, clever, but untrained Cantonese, anH he was 
reported to be in receipt of 60 dollars a month*. In 
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Britain a man with his responsibilities would have been 
paid about £ 1,000 per annum. 

Text- books state that the life of a Lancashire boiler is 
twenty-two years. Yet here were boilers, subjected 
to no scientific supervision, which had been at work for 
thirty years. It was pardonable for a Briton to feel 
•a pride in this machinery. It had, indeed, stood the 
test of time. One felt almost ashamed to be persuading 
the owners to replace it with more economical and up- 
to-date plant. It did not seem quite fair to throw out 
such faithful assistants as those old cranks, rods, and 
boilers. 

A tribute must be paid to the unskilled labour in 
charge of the machinery. If any par., of it seemed 
uneasy an ingenious method of dealing with the trouble 
was devised. It is true that the mischievous craze for 
economy was carried to such a point that 20 dollars 
r day was saved, but 100 dollars a day lost by 
the saving. But the connection between the saving 
and the loss was not realised, otherwise the owners 
of the plant would have been very much annoyed. 
Everyone thought chat the loss was due to another 
reason. 

It was difficult to understand why the factory was 
placed about fifteen miles from the nearest Chinese town. 
It transpired, subsequently, that the inhabitants of the 
town objected to the tall chimneys, as likely to affect 
the “ feng-sui.” Therefore, the factory was isolated 
and the raw material was carried many miles. Also, 
although only one chimney was needed, two were in 
place. One was for the devils to go down, the other for 
exit purposes. 

On the whole, the visit was encouraging. The British 
had maintained their reputation for good machinery. 
The Chinese owners were quite satisfied with it, but 
they very quickly understood the arguments favouring 
alterations. 

In ten years every village in South China with more 
than a couple of thousand inhabitants will probably 
have electric light. We shall sec rapid changes now that 
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the wheels of industry are. running to supply the muni- 
tions of p&ce. * 

During recent months I have met a large number of 
engineering manufacturers in Great Britain. I have 
addressed the Committees of various trade organisations 
with one simple object. I wish to see the workshops 
of Britain turning out machinery for China on a sc^le 
which manufacturers think is impossible. Biit they 
thought in 1914 that the shell production figures of 1918 
were impossible. Despite the war, we have held .our 
own in China with machinery^ and v;e must do for China 
what we have^done in Egypt — increase the production 
of the natural resources of the country. 

It has been stated recently in Shanghai that a certain 
large American house in China has just secured the order 
for twenty-nine cotton mills there. We have had our 
share pf orders in^ the past, and the following figures 
from Customs statistics show .that the British in China 
have not been asleep. But we mean to do much 
better. " , 
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L 

1,934,141 

1,235,800 

1. 714^994 


For the purposes of the figures ©f the Chinese Customs 
Hong-Kong is reckoned outside of China, but no doubt 
most of the machinery from Hong-Kong originally 
came from Great Britain. \ 

All of the news and the trade figures from China show 
that, despite the hindrances caused by the Great War 
and the internal troubles of the country, fhe foreign 
trade is increasing rapidly. Figures are confusing, 
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because ^the average gold .value of the local silver 
currency was more than twice as much for 1918 as for 
1915. »But the direct foreign trade of China was nearly 
nine million pounds more in 1918 than in 1917. The 
Customs revenue was much increased, and, owing to the 
high value of silver, most imports from gold countries 
. actually cost less than before the war. 



CHAPTER X 

SOME BRITONS WHO HAVE SERVED CHjNA 


At the conclusion of the Russb- J apanese Wat, the Well- 
known correspondent “ Putnam Weale '' wrote a book of 
two volumes entitled “The Re-shapirig of the par East;.’' 
His last words were, “ China is now as potter’s clay, and 
kind hands‘ can mould ‘her to any shape.” That was 
in 1905, but it is true to-day, and history has shown that 
it was 4 rue many years ago. This is an age when it is 
quite impossible to deceive thp whole world, and it is 
very hard to impose upon masses of people in any^part 
of it. It is quite t^me that many millions of the Chinese 
cannot read, but for all that the interest in political 
matters is becoming more* widely • spread each, year. 
The recent indignation at the supposed menace by Japan 
is a proof of that. The pjinting-press has given away 
all sorts of things that those *in authority wished to be 
kept secret. Rumours spread rapidly from Peking to 
Penang f superstitions are dying quietly, and, even in 
China, the great game of make-believe, which succeeded 
when played by the Manchus and their satellites, now 
usually fails. Y uan Shi‘ Kai underestimated his own 
countrymen. The true friends of China do not hesitate 
to state bluntly the truth, hoWever unpalatable it may 
be to the Chinese, because they know that mamy of the 
best of them are aware of the defects of their govern- 
ment ; and those who are not aware of it, will soon under- 
stand what is happening. V 

We need have no hesitation, theretbre, in saying that 
the only hope for immediate injprovement in China 
is the employment of foreigners in admihistrativje and 
advisory capacities. 7 'he extension of the system of 

84 
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the Maritime Customs services to the railways, roads, 
and mine^ of China is advocated, and for maaiy reasons 
the hea^ of the service should be an Anglo-Saxon. It is 
only necessary to mention a few of the long list of that 
nationality who have spent themselves in China to 
support the claim of past services — General Gordon, Sir 
• Robert Hart, Mr. Kinder (originator of the Chinese 
railway system), and Sir Richard Dane all loyally served 
the exclusive interests of,China . Sir Archibald Colquhoun 
worked both for Britain and China, while Sir Harry 
Paiikes has been well deseribed as “ our one ‘ push-and- 
go ’ man who understood the situation ” in China, in 
hij own e^rfter timS. Nor must we omitf mention of the 
work of Sir Thomas Jackson, who laid the foundations 
of the greatest ‘banking structure in the Far East. In 
the consular service there have been sinologues, such as 
Professor E. H. Parker, who have done splendi^ work 
for China by translations and interpretations. One of 
the giost remarkable of these British consular men was 
T. T. Meadows, a man of great literflry ability and 
possessed of almost prophetic genius. 

It lyas characteristic of British policy in China before 
the war theft only those of us who lived in China worried 
about the events which took; place there, and we rather 
despaired of any ‘interest on the part of the home 
Government. It is very much our duty to make known 
to those in authority the views of the Far •Eastern 
British community concerning Imperial matters. Our 
object is to he'lp the Chinese to develop the natural 
resources of their own country, to maintain peace and 
order within its boundaries,® and to assist them to put 
their national finances Jn a proper states For that 
purpose k is possible •to point the moral to the sketchy 
biographies which follow, and advocate that executive 
authority be given to experienced Anglo-Indians and 
other Britons. TDey, like those who have passed away, 
will work for the <Detterment of China and the Chinese. 
They alone will be abl^ to eliminate the corruption which 
pervades-^fficral life in China now as for many centuries 
of the past. 
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Some Britons who have Worked in China 

The “ Old China Hands ." — It is always difficult to 
compare the men of one generation with those of 
another. On the one hand, we are inclined to believe that 
those who live amongst us are really very little different 
to the average individual; we perhaps too readiiy 
suppose that there were exceptional opportunities 
which enabled them to shine, arid which placed them in 
positions which others less conspicuous could , have flUed 
just as well. On the other hand, anecdotes about men 
who are dead accumulate, and probably • they often 
become exaggerated in the course of time.” Jhat 'is 
especially true of the East where, as has so often been 
pointed out, accuracy of expression is riot appreciated 
or even cultivated. Of the Britons who have done 
good w 6 rk in China ‘some have been selected for the short 
biographical sketches which follow. No doubt names 
have been omitted which other writers would havS in- 
cluded. The difficulty has been to keep the list within 
reasonable bounds. 

A class of men often heard of in the Far East is balled 
the “ old China hands.” They are the old brigade of 
Britons who have spent mostj^f thei^ lifetime in China, 
and their outlook is not the same as that of the young 
men whp have recently come out from the old country. 
Many of the “ old China hands ” were originally con- 
nected with shipping; not a small proportion of them 
have either served or .travelled on sailing ships. They 
talk of " the good old day^ ” when there was less evi- 
dence of th^ Ten Commandments east of Suez — indeed, 
some of them even talk of the days before Suez .was even 
heard of at all. The writer found one of them in Japan, 
the only white man in a town of more than 20,000 
Japanese. That isolated Briton had come out to the 
East in a sailing ship via the Cape, ^d, after spending 
most of his natural life on the Yangtze, had settled down 
in his old age in what the Amerifcans wquld call ” the 
home town ” of his Japanese wife. He dressed arid ate 
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like a native, living in tlie little Japanese house without 
chairs, and reading voraciously of Japanese literature. 
Once a week an English newspaper reached him, and 
once a year he had a change, when he visited a not very 
fashionable tourist centre in Japan, dressed himself in 
European clothes, and conversed with visitors in the 
English language. He had no wish to return to “ the 
•oid country,” where nobody remembered him, and 
where, he supposed, he could never find the calm, peace- 
ful life to.'which he had become accustomed in Japan. 

in the ojd days fortunes were made more rapidly than 
now, and men retfred earlier. Generosity has always 
been a distinguishyig feature of British commercial men 
ifl China,**and they always took an interest in China and 
the Chinese. A few days ago, (1919) fhe Chairman of 
the Hong-Kong General Chamber of Commerce, the 
’Hon. Mr. P. H. Holyoak, in a speech at the local uni- 
versity, claimed that the British Jiad not been*content 
"to devote all of their time in China entirely to trade; 
they had always taken an interest in thej:ountry, ” and,” 
he added, “ in many a home in Britain you will find 
what is called ‘ the China room,’ furnished with the 
blackwood chairs,* etc., of China^ with porcelain and 
other treasures to remind the owner and the friends who 
were contemporaries of his ifi the Far East of the country 
which he loves best next to his own.” 

It is noticeable that the higher educated and more 
intelligent Briton^ who live a’mongst the Chifiese have 
the greatest affection for the people and the country. 
You may almost say that a man is ignorant if he cannot 
speak well of them, or has made no friends amongst those 
whose characteri^ic it is to* be friendly to the British. 

It is, ^however, chiefly in the hope th5t*some of the 
more intellectual Chinese will read these few sketches 
that they have been written. If they understand that 
the efforts of the British in China have not been entirely 
selfish they will rpbre readily respond to the efforts made 
by some of us to promote Anglo-Chinese friendships. 

How,^then, shall ‘we select the men to be taken as 
typital, or even as the best specimens, of the British 
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in China? With, perhaps, the' exception of “Chinese 
• Gordon,” a long residence in the Far East has been 
considered *an essential qualification. For the rest it 
must be confessed that the names of those whb have 
figured most prominently in books on China and in 
the newspapers have been selected. It may be said, 
of course, that men whose light is hidden under a 
bushel also are doing good work; many of them. doing 
it without hope of reward. That is true, and it is indeed 
well to emphasize that, although 'only a few ndmes have 
been selected, there are hundreds, probably thousanjjs, 
of Britons who have worked and who are working in a 
way that should, earn the gratitude of both British and 
Chinese. 

The British Minister ,^in Peking is go universally 
respected and has earned such a high reputation during 
the difficult period in which he has held office that we 
may safely deal withthjm first. Moreover, it is intended 
to take the living representatives of our nation before 
those who have passed away. • 

Sir John J or dan *i~D\xring the summer of 1916 the 
writer was privileged to stay with Sir Charles Eliot in 
Peking. He was tak^n to the British' Legatiop, and, on 
entering that quarter, the eye caught words roughly 
scrawled on a wall which brbught back to memory the 
story of the siege during the mad outbreak of the Boxers 
in 1900. “ Lest we forget ” were the yvords, which 

might alnfost have been wfitten in chalk by a schoolboy. 
We passed by them and finally entered .a building of 
Chinese architecture, containing the official working 
room of the British Minister. A grey-haired, bearded 
man sat at a roll-top desk. * The Mafquis of Dufferin 
was just a legend; I had never seen him, and khew very 
little about him, but immediately Sir John Jordan 
reminded me of what I imagined the once famous 
Marquis had been in appearance. But there was very 
little time for such reflections, as Sir J^hn was quickly 
asking me questions. He seemed eager to do all that 
was possible, but he obviously did mot want tp waste 
time in mere gossip. The British Foreign Office have 
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requested him to remain at his post, although it is said 
that he would very much Iflce to retire. Recently his 
name has appeared in the honours’ list. It cannot be 
doubted that during the difficult years of 1914-18 Sir 
John Jordan was a most valuable asset, not only for 
Great Britain, but for the Allies in Peking. Since the 
above was written he has retired. His departure is 
•• regretted by Chinese and British all over the Far East. 

Sir Charles Eliot . — For six years I served under this 
famous scholar and (diplomatist, who was the first 
Vi(;e-Chan/:ellor and Principal of the University of 
FIong-Kong. Of aft Britons who have been in the Far 
East he was int'tellectually the greatest^ It is difficult 
tfl write** without emotion of one from whom much 
personal kindness has been r(iceived, and .from whom 
many valuable lessons have been learnt. Irrespective 
of his great services to the cause of education in China, 
Sir Charles Eliot gained the deepest respect from the 
Chinese by his profound knowledge of their literature, 
and* his intense sympathy with their aspirations. He 
is now British Ambassador in Tokyo? 

Sir Paul Chater^. — Thre^ or four years ago I was 
presedit at the annual races iia Hong-»Kong, and a member 
of the Executive Council of^ the colony was celebrating 
his jubilee — of anpual race meetings. For more than 
fifty years Sir Paul Chater has watched the local races, 
and on many (jccasions he has seen his colony carried 
to victory. As a director of focal companies, he is the 
“ Grand Old Man ” of finance and commerce in the 
colony. He has always shown .remarkable initiative, 
and it was almost entirely, due to his efforts that the 
great reclamation’scheme, which provided^ sp much land 
for business premises^ was carried out. 

Sir Richard Dane . — It was my privilege to meet and 
converse with this typical Englishman on two occasions 
during his residence in China. Under the terms of the 
Reorganisation Lj»an Sir Richard Dane arrived in China 
in April, 1913. The success of the system which he 
built up^so carefully' and so quietly not only paid the 
interest and other obligations of the loan, it soon became 
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the chief financial support of the Government. Nobody 
•knew what the salt revenue in China really was before 
the days oi Sir Richard Dane. Sir Alexander Hosie, a 
reliable authority, placed it at about thirty-five million 
dollars. For the third completed year of the adminis- 
tration of this affable but determined Englishman the 
revenue produced was seventy-two million; but for the 
Civil War and the annexation of revenue of the^outh 
Western Provinces, the figure would have been at least 
one hundred million dollars. That result was accom- 
plished in the face of difficulties that would have appaljed 
a less philosophic or a less resourceful knowledge. In 
the beginning, as he once remarked, he had ‘hardly ink 
to write with or paper to write upon. But he always 
believed in the hbility of the Chinese. ..Once I asked 
him the secret of the remarkable success of the Salt 
Gabelle. “ The payment of adequate salaries to the 
Chinese 'officials in the service,” was the reply. There 
were less than fifty foreigners in the employ of the Salt' 
Gabelle, but they worked well with the Chinese. 

It is very hard indeed to write in a restrained manner 
of this splendid Englishman, who is still alive. It has 
been related that a prominent Chinese official oncd said 
that only three foreigners ever really impressed the 
Chinese. They were Sir Robe^'t Hart, General Gordon, 
and Sir Richard Dane. The Shanghai correspondent 
of The Times, in the columns of that jqurnal, told the 
story, and said, ” It is sdfe to add that none was ever 
held in higher esteem by them than Sir Richard Dane.” 
All that can be said cannot convey the impression left 
upon the minds, not only of the Chinese, but of the 
British in the Far East by Sir Richafd Dane. He was 
only at work fdr five and a half years, but he did wonders. 
He was just a perfect specimen of a'n English gentleman 
who possessed a lofty sense of duty to his fellows. 

Dr. G. E. Morrison . — In this case also it is difficult to 
write about a man who is alive, es^cially when you 
have made his acquaintance and may meet him, socially, 
in the near future. Yet, for all’ that, ^it ^^ould be 
wrong to permit such considerations to persuade one 
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to omit the name of almost the best-known Briton in 
China from these notes. 

Dr. Morrison is an Australian with an adventurous 
career.* His facility for putting his thoughts on paper 
made him give up the surgeon’s knife for the pen, and 
no doubt he made quite as many incisions with the 
latter as he w'ould have done with the former. His 
komeTor many years has been in Peking. He had a 
genius for getting hold of the news and making the most 
of it, and thus he became famous as The Times corre- 
sppndent.in China, and ^to-day he is an adviser to the 
President of the Republic. He had a splendid library 
of books on Oriental affairs, but he has recently sold 
fhem. They will go to Japan — probably they are there 
already. It is safe to say that. Dr. MoiTison helped both 
Britain and China, and has made for himself a reputation 
of which he may well be proud. 

“ Putnam Weale ." — The publiciet who has ado{)ted that 
nom deplume is the cori*espondent of the Daily Telegraph 
in Peking. He has written a number 0/ books on China, 
including novels. Perhaps the most remarkable is 
“ Indiscreet Letters from feking,” but the books which 
deart; with the problem of Russia in Asia were valuable 
contributions at the time of publication. Next to Dr. 
Morrison, “ Putnam We£\Je''’ is probably the best-known 
British journalist in China. 

Mr. E. W Pearce . — ^'fhe Shanghai municipality de- 
cided to show its appreciation of the public work of 
Mr. Pearce by conferring upon him the freedom of the 
Settlement, and, as he was the first one to receive that 
honour, his name will be ^remembered in Shanghai, if 
not in China itself. It is noticeable that in the Far 
East the* British seem to be willing tb devote their 
energies to public work of a civic nature. It may be 
said that Mr. Pearce is just a good example of the public- 
spirited Briton who is often seen as a mayor or chairman 
of a county council “ at home.” But he is also a very 
good example to the Chinese, for whom he has done so 
much J^y gi,ving tiftie and energy to public duties in 
Shahghai. 
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Mrs. Archibald Little . — In the early days the British 
in China were unaccompanied by British ladie§, but of 
late years the British women have exerted their influence 
more and more. It is therefore only fitting that mention 
should be made of the service rendered by Mrs. Archibald 
Little to the women of China in her effprts to eliminate 
the unfortunate custom of foot-binding. Although 
Mrs. Little does not seem to have been the actual 
originator of the movement, yet she so devoted herself 
to the cause that her name is now identified’ with it. 
She possessed considerable powers o^ organisation, and 
quickly recognised the value of publicity in furthering 
the object which she had in view. The remarkable 
progress made by the anti-foot-binding movement is the 
best evidence of the efficiency of the methods employed. 

Sir Henry May . — ^The son of a Chief Justice of Ireland, 
Francis Henry May entered the Government Service 
of the Colony of Hdng-Kong as a “ cadet,” and, after 
more than thirty-five years of service, recently retired 
(1918), owing to ill-health. He passed through almost 
every office in the service to which he devoted himself, 
finally becoming Governor (1912-18). His character 
was complex; in man]^ ways he was a typical ‘Irishman, 
with the genius for making firm friends and fierce 
enemies. As for those who were residing in Hong-Kong 
during the full period of his Governorship, the chief 
impressions left on many o,f our minds about Sir Henry 
May are his fearlessness, his devotion to duty, and that 
other characteristic which, when we admire a man 
possessing it, we call ” firmness,” and when we dislike him 
we refer to as ” obstinacy.” . It must l^e confessed that 
Sir Henry May, was not popular as Governor .with the 
commercial community, although important members 
of it begged the Colonial Office to appoint him to that 
position when Sir Frederick Lugard retired in 1912. He 
was, according to his critics, too autocratic. He prob- 
ably was the type of man who, having once made up 
his mind about what he conceived was his duty, went 
on quite indifferent to criticism or clamour, ^de had 
a very difficult period of office, and he seemed to think 
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it unnecessary to make explanations. “ They say,^ 
what d(J they say, let the’m say,” seemed to be his 
generaj attitude on any public question. But he had 
many fine qualities. He was a strenuous worker, a 
faithful servant to the cause that he believed was right, 
and typically British in his love of sport. However 
much the commercial community in Hong-Kong dis- 
agreed with Sir Henry May in matters of policy, they 
fully recognised his lopg period of devoted service as a 
British official in China. It can be said that he never 
spared himself in (Joingwhat he thought was his duty. 
And when the news came that he was compelled by 
ijl-health t*o retire*, even his most severs critics acknow- 
ledged» t&at he had spent himself in tjie service of the 
Empire. 

Mr. H. B. Morse . — After spending many years in the 
Chinese Customs Service, this famous authof retired 
to England. It was my privilege *to* meet him in London 
recently (1919), and it’ seemed to me that no greater 
compliment had been received by the ‘British in China 
than that paid by Mr. Morse. For’he entered the Cus- 
tomg Service an American* citizen but, after his experi- 
ence in China, he was naturalised hs a Briton, and now 
lives in England. We may .therefore number him among 
those of our nation who •have helped and served China. 
His book, “ International Relations of the Chinese 
Empire,” is excellent, while hi^i ” Trade and Administra- 
tion . of the Chinese Empire ” is a classic. When 
Mr. Morse was an American he vigorously defended the 
British from the unfortunate • statements made by 
enthusiasts who jvished to end, but did not understand 
the history of, the opium traffic. Fqr* some years 
Mr. Morse was in .the statistical department of the 
Customs Service, and his careful analysis and interpreta- 
tion of trade returns is not least amongst the work 
which he has done for China. 

Sir Thomas Jofkson, Bari . — It is seldom that a statue 
of a man is erected while he is alive. But it happened 
in Hpngp^Kong. In 1912 the writer was shown the bronze 
figure erected in one of the most conspicuous places in 
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the city of Victoria, HongrKong; during the following 
eight months he often passed it and heard the spontan- 
eous comments of friends of the great chief manager 
of the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank. Such comments 
were always in the nature of eulogies. There are other 
statues in Hong-Kong, but only to royalties or the 
representatives of royalty. That statue to Sir Thomgs 
Jackson was an expression of gratitude from the 
commercial community of the colony. For, at a crisis, 
the man who had built up the business of “ the Bank " 
and who had retired, came back again, and saved many 
a Far Eastern ‘‘ hong ” from ruin in the d?rk days of 
a financial panic. In 1913 the writer first saw the 
original of the statue. That was in the ma'nager’s 
parlour of “^the Bank ”'in London. The first impres- 
sion of that meeting was that the bronze face was much 
less kindly than the face in the flesh. Soon afterwards 
(1915) Sir Thomas Jackson died, but the memory of him 
will remain in the Far East as long as the great institution 
which he created exists. The first notice of his appoint- 
ment as chief manager of “ the Bank ” appears in 1877. 
At that time the dividend was ^2 k year. Now it is 
practically three times as much. An Ulster Scot, 
Sir Thomas Jackson commenced his career in the Bank 
of Ireland in i860, and went East to 'the Agra Bank in 
1864; he transferred his services to the Hong-Kong 
and Shanghai Bank in 1866. He died in 191$ in the 
manager’s parlour in London, where it^ had beeft my 
privilege, two years earlier, to first make his acquaintance 
and subsequently to discuss with him, on three or four 
occasions, the history and the prospects of the British 
in China. It' was then evident to me that; although 
he had retired after forty years of* service in China, his 
thoughts were much more of Hong-Kong and Shanghai 
than of London. In the obituary notice in the London 
and China Express of December 22, 1915, it was written 
of this famous banker: “He did much to build up and 
maintain British prestige in both China and Hong-Kong, 
and was known amongst local Chinese as ‘the ‘ Luck of 
Hong-Kong.’ He was a fine repfesentat’ve of the Briton 
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in China of his period ; a hard-headed, shrewd, and very, 
hard-working business man, he possessed a ’most genial 
disposition and a kind heart. He was one of the most 
successful and most popular members of the foreign 
community in China.” And, after his death, Chinese 
who remembered him have been seen “ chin-chinning ” 
in front of the bronze statue of the great chief manager. 

Sir Robert Hart . — An admirer of this remarkable 
Briton who passed all of his mature life in China wrote: 
“In matters of sentiment and patriotism he is more 
Chinese than the, Chiilese themselves.” Those who 
knew Sir^ Robprt agree with that description, yet, 
<iespite t^he fact that his sympathies were Oriental, he 
always retained three Western characteristics which 
won him success. They were (i) an hoftesty beyond 
suspicion, (2) a genius for organisation, and (3) a never 
failing industry. He perhaps assiipilated sucK Eastern 
characteristics as conservatism, a delight -in autocratic 
po^ycr, and a suspicion of scientific progress. “ China is 
a sea which salts all of the rivers flpwing into it,” says 
the native proverb; Sir Robert Hart is only one of the 
several Britons w*ho becohie almost denationalised by 
contact vfith the Chinese. 

He was born in 1 835 ; entered the service of the Chinese 
Government in 1859, wh*en he was transferred from the 
British consular service. He was, perhaps, the most 
trusted foreigner in China*. The Manchus heaped 
honours upon him. He was at one time junior guar- 
dian of the Heir- Apparent. He wore the Red Button 
and the Peacock’s Feather. He possessed the high order 
of the Double Dragon, and an Imperial edict granted to 
him the privilege of handing on his titled to the next 
three generations of his descendants. His own country 
honoured him with a baronetcy. 

Despite his pro-Chinese outlook and his many Chinese 
friends, including the highest of the officials, and despite 
his reputation for knowing more about Chinese politics 
than almost anyoin; else in China, the Boxer outbreak 
took bftn completely by surprise. He was in Peking 
at the time, and his death was falsely reported. It may 
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be that Sir Robert refused to believe any rumours 
about the, insurrection which would have' warned 
another man. All through his career he deprecated 
alarms. When the British in China were most anxious 
about the inroads by Russia, Sir Robert laughed at 
their fears. It is probable that, because of their victory 
over China, he disliked Japan more than any other 
Power. ^ 

His official title was Inspector^General of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs and, in the vernacular of the British 
in China, he was invariably rcferreji to as the “ I.G.” 
He was in the Chinese Customs Service from 1859 to 
1910, and he retired with a fortune. He was too sterol 
an autocrat to be popular. Moreover, his own country- 
men in the Fur East could never quite forgive him for his 
adulation of things Chinese. He lived in princely style 
in Peking. He did not appear to suit the part of the 
Westerner ruling like' a despot in the Orient. He had, 
a strong Irish accent, and he was very slow of speech. 
Towards the end, at any rate, he seemed just a little 
old man with a grizzled beard. And yet he made history. 
He did a service to China aad to the world difficqjit to 
estimate in value. For nearly fifty years he Was “ I.G.,” 
and he demonstrated that amidst the most subtle 
temptations of a corrupt Eastern court, a Briton can 
maintain a reputation for honesty. He obtained a high 
salary, byt he earned it.^ He organised- a department 
which was the guarantee for every foreign loan, and- kept 
China from bankruptcy and partition. It is doubtful 
whether any other Briton, has ever exercised so much 
personal influence in China. . , 

Sir Archihay. Colquhoim . — It is true that, this man 
was famous as an administrator on Burmah, but he 
fought the battle of British interests in China. He 
was as brilliant an author as he was a distinguished 
administrator, and he deserves the gratitude of the 
British in China for his Imperial efforts. He began to 
urge the construction of British railways in 1881, and 
he published another book on the subject in 1^98. In 
that year Paul Doumer, the most romantic figure that 
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France has sent out to* Indo-China, began his railway 
to Yunnan. Colquhoun sav^ the danger to the Chinese 
provinces bordering our Empire in India. He knew 
also th*at this railway would carry the tin and other 
exports of Yunnan to Haiphong, while previously it 
went down the West River in the hands of British 
traders. 

*Sir ‘Harry Parkes . — On the water-front at Shanghai 
there is a ^monument to this man, who did so much for 
the British in China. Of Parkes, Professor E. H. Parker, 
on.« of the greatest living British authorities on China 
and its history, wrote more than thirty years after his 
death: “ TRe dedth of Sir Harry Parkes*at this juncture 
(1885) deprived us of our one ‘ push and go ’ man who 
understood the* situation.” That is the impression that 
one obtains of Parkes; he was one of the ‘‘ push and go ” 
type, and it has not been too common in the service 
^whose traditions, until recently, did not encourage the 
characteristics associated with the words. Perhaps 
Parkes was one of the best servants of his country of all 
that great galaxy of British officials who have spent 
themselves in Asia, during the last century and a half ; 
perhaps he was even the finest Bri?on who ever worked 
in China. He first showed his mettle in Canton, where 
he was appointed Consul vn 1856. Courageous, decisive, 
and very just himself, he would not tolerate fools and 
rogues. He n>ade up his mind as to a coiyrse after 
carefully considering the problems involved, and having 
made up his mind, he had the courage of his convictions. 
It is useless to speculate as to wlifif would have happened 
if we had had another Parkes in China from 1885 on- 
wards, but for all that we can regret thaHt was not so. 

At Canton, when, the notorious Viceroy Yeh had 
prevaricated after his premeditated insult to the British 
flag, an incident arose out of what is known as the 
Arrow incident (1856). Parkes insisted upon an abso- 
lute apology, and when that was ‘‘ postponed,” he sent 
urgent messages for British troops. They came (1857), 
and Ye^was .sent a prisoner to Calcutta, where he sub- 
sequently died. No impartial critic could say that 

7 
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Yeh got less than his deserts; to some his treatment 
would seem too generous for his crimes. The British 
did a kind act to China when they deported Yeh. 
" Putnam Weale ”* refers to “ the valiant Parkes^ — after- 
wards to show himself so splendid ” in connection with 
the Canton appointment. 

We next hear of Parkes in connection with Lord 
Elgin's mission to Tientsin (i860). With another con- 
sular officer, Wade, he was sent on to Peking to interview 
the Manchu princes. He rode forward with a few 
companions, suddenly disco veered an ambuscade, at- 
tempted, but failed, to warn the otfiers, and was bound 
and rushed forward a captive to Peking.’ “ This is 
worse than I expected," he exclaimed. “ We'ar^e in tlie 
worst prison in China. We are in the- hands of tor- 
turers; this is the Board of Punishments." But, 
although some of his companions died, and Parkes 
himself' was badly treated, he splendidly maintained 
the reputation of his country. He never flinched, and 
he scorned suggestions that he should purchase his own 
safety by sending 'messages to the French and British 
to stay their march on Pekijig. No, one really admired 
Parkes more than those who failed to change his resolute 
attitude. He had already gained their respect by his 
work at Canton. And finallyi, thanks to Prince Kung, 
Parkes and those of his companions who were alive 
were set, free, but not until the Allies had looted the 
famous Summer Palace near Peking. 

T. T. Meadows . — It is impossible to study the many 
books on the Far East without forming an impression 
of this very remarkable British Consul in China, who pub- 
lished in 1856 an essay on “The Best Policy of Western 
States.” He was evidently a man of marked literary 
ability and with an almost prophetic genius, due, 
probably, to the fact that he had closely studied Chinese 
history and the people. At times his diagnosis was 
almost uncanny in its accuracy; but perhaps the instinct 
which surprises us most is that which led him to suggest 
that a coalition of Great Britain,' Franca, am^ America 
• “ The Re-shaping of the Far East.” Vol. I., p. 39. 
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would be the finest possible protection of the integrity 
of the Chinese Empire. This book advocates that as a’ 
practical solution of the difficulties of 1918, but Meadows 
suggested it sixty years ago. Also, as far as can be 
learnt, Meadows was the first foreigner to recognise the 
extraordinary power of moral and intellectual forces 
over brute passion in the Chinese mind. Dr. Arthur 
' Smith, a missionary yet alive, writes: “ By what force 
are these, vast masses of human beings kept from flying 
at each other’s throats and indulging in the luxury of 
mutual extermination ? • We believe Mr. Meadows was 
right in saying that it is due to the prevalence of moral 
forces which have in Chinese civilisation replaced 
physical ’forces.” It is of interest to ponder over that 
fact in this era which has .witnessed the appalling 
luxury of mutual extermination ” in Europe, the only 
hopeful result of which may be that Europe, centuries 
, after China, will come to the ceJndusion that* ” moral 
forces ” will replace “ physical forces.” 

floratio Nelson Lay . — This name is* not as well re- 
membered as it deserves, and th^e are ” old China 
hands ” who say fjiat soms of the credit for the success 
of tRe Chinese Maritime Customs "Service that is often 
given to Sir Robert Hart is really due to Lay. But 
Lay was unfortunate — perhaps he was too much of an 
optimist or too impetuous for the Chinese Government. 
He was certainly a man of ability and of high character. 
We hear of him first of all as Chinese secretary to Lord 
Elgin (i860). • It is worth while giving his own words 
in connection with the vexe^l question of opium. The 
Chinese negotiatprs were asked by Lay what they pro- 
posed to .do with regard to the drug. ^They replied: 
” We have resolved. to put it into the tariff as foreign 
medicine.” Lay then says: “ I urged a moderate duty 
in view of the cost of collection, which was agreed to. 
This represents with strict accuracy the amount of the 
‘ extortion ’ resorted to. The Chinese Government 
admitted opium 'as a legal article of import, not under 
constrajnt, but of their own free will — deliberately.” 
Comnfwiting upon this, Mr. Lanning, a highly respected 
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ex-Principal of the Shanghai Public School, writes;* 
“ The late Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, the Secretary to the 
Mission, confirmed this statement. Men who knew 
either of these gentlemen, and there are Shanghai resi- 
dents still who can remember them, will bear us out in 
the assertion that any solemn declaration such as this, 
when it comes from men of high character such as theirs, 
must be accepted and believed.” Clearly Lay obtainetd 
a respect for integrity among the, British in Cljina of his 
day. It is, however, as the first real head of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs Service that Lay has earned his 
niche in the temple of fame in China. When Wade, of 
the consular service, threw up his appointment as 
British Commissioner, Lay took his place. The prencli 
and the Amoaican Commissioners gave up and were not 
replaced. Lay took over the whole burden, and was 
soon the^ object of bitter attacks. It is remarkable that, 
in a short time. Lay*” made good.” In a couple of 
years the very people who had denounced Lay as ” the 
junior autocrat,*'’ told the British Superintendent: of 
Trade and Governor of Hong- Kong (Sir John Bowring) 
that they “ feared ” Lay « might resign (1856).^ In 
March, 1861, Prince* Kung gave Lay his official com- 
mission as Inspector-General of Customs. It is worth 
noting that a year earlier the remarkable British Consul, 
T. T. Meadows, had also attacked the “ foreign depart- 
ment ” of the customs service. Strife “seems to have 
been the normal atmosphere in these early days,, and 
in 1 863 we find that Lay and the Chamber of Commerce 
had a very bitter quarrel. , It is a long story, but it was 
Lay’s last fight in the customs servicf. In his enthu- 
siasm for law qnd order in China — for the Taipings and 
pirates were retarding the development of the .country 
then as lack of law and order is doing it now — Lay per- 
suaded the Chinese Government to obtain a flotilla of 
warships in England. But he followed this up by 
quarrelling with the Chinese Government about the 
control of the ships, and resigned his position as “ I. G.,” 
being succeeded by Hart. The mos't admirable qualities 
♦ “New Forces in Old China,” p. 137. 
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of Lay were his fearlessness, his energy, his self-confi- 
dence, and his integrity ; hiS failing seems tp have been* 
pugnacity. 

Consul Alcock . — If Lay may be said to have initiated 
the Chinese Maritime Customs Service, and Hart to have 
made it impregnable, another Briton named Alcock can 
be called one of the originators, if not actually the 
drigin’ator. He was in Shanghai in the ’fifties. During 
the sumiper of 1853 Jhe Taipings attacked the place 
with success. The port, it will be remembered, was 
opened in 1 843 , and quickly came into importance as a 
trading centre, liiere was by treaty a tariff of duties 
on foreign* trad^, «nd the British officials seem to have 
been rgiade responsible, to some extent, for the collection 
of the duties. • They did the w®rk and hand/id the money 
over to the Chinese. But when the French and American 
Treaties came into operation there was no similar pro- 
vision, and in consequence the duties were not collected. 
Naturally enough, the British traders did not see why 
they alone should pay, and in 1851 the British officials 
had ceased to do the work. But'the British Treaty 
made our own Cqnsuls report cases of evasion to the 
Chinese oHSicials, while no such obligation was laid on 
the French or Americans. But Alcock saw that he had 
to do his duty, howeveu unpalatable it might be. He 
continued to impress upon the British that they must 
pay. When the Taipings took Shanghai, iycock was 
quite definite that the British merchants must fulfil the 
treaty obligations. But anarchy held its sway. 7'hen 
Alcock, Murphy (U.S.A. Cpnsql), and Edan (French 
Consul) devised q remedy. After a period during which 
the British and Americans paid up, and no one else 
followed their exarqple, it was decided that the only 
satisfactory arrangement would be the appointment of 
three foreign commissioners. Thus was born in Shanghai 
the great customs service, and Alcock was one of the 
sponsors. He lived in troublous times; he did not 
become famous; but his name should be remembered 
amon^he list of tfie British in China who have done, 
in spi<e of many difficulties, their duty. 
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Robert Fortune . — The effect of the work of this British 
naturalist upon China has *been immense, although it 
has not increased the material prosperity of the Chinese. 
About seventy years he travelled through the country 
and, after a great deal of trouble, he arranged for tea- 
plants and tea-planters to go with him to India. His 
books, with the tale of his travels in China, are of great 
interest. Before his time every pound of tea' tha^ 
reached Great Britain was from CJiina. Beforp the War 
(1914) about twenty-five times as much tea was im- 
ported from India and Ceylon* as from Chinan It was 
just the old story. In India there was British adminis- 
tration, enterprise, and guarantee of* nbn-adulteration. 
If only another Robert Fortune could be allowed io-day 
to regenerate* the tea industry of China 1 • 

Dr. William Jardine . — In these days of keen com- 
petition business is so highly organised that no firm can 
hold a monopoly suth'as was enjoyed by the Honour- 
able East India Company in the eighteenth century. 
One of the first vf the British in China to realise t*hat 
there must be an end of such a monopoly was Dr, 
William Jardine, at one time«an officqr in the service of 
the Company. Assotiated with him from the earliest 
days were the Matheson brothers and these pioneers laid 
the foundations of the firm of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson 
and Co., Ltd. At first Dr. Jardine made trading 
voyages between India apd China, but ‘in 1827 both 
Dr. Jardine and one of the Mathesons took up their 
residence in Macao, moving up to Canton in the season, 
as was the custom one.hupdred years ago. There are 
legends about Dr. Jardine and his associates of those 
early days. Ope story is that he was constantly on the 
look out for ships from “ home,” an^, by a pre-arranged 
system of signals, obtained valuable news before other 
traders. It is easy to imagine how the shrewd Scot 
could turn such news to the advantage of his firm. The 
City Hall in Hong-Kong was built mainly owing to 
the public-spirited generosity of Sir Robert Jardine, 
and we may think of him and the* Mathesons ins men 
who were just typical of those early pioneers wnb laid 
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the foundations of liritish influence and trade in 
China. 

“ Chinese Gordon ” — No foreigner in China has ever 
obtained the reputation gained by General Gordon. In 
the region about Shanghai and Nanking his name still 
is spoken by the natives with reverence. His “ever- 
victorious ” army crushed the Taiping rebellion, and 
propped up the tottering throne of the Manchus. 
People no\v very much doubt whether it would not have 
been better to let the Manchus go, but, as a fact, the 
Tadpings had shown themselves incapable of administra- 
tion, and concerned only with looting and destruction. 
Possibly Gordoh ‘saved Peking for posterity, as the 
'faipings ’would have almost certainly destroyed some 
of the magnificent buildings had they ever, reached the 
capital. At any rate, Gordon put an end to chaos and 
rapine, for a time at least. In the mid-Victorian era 
^Gordon was an heroic figure. He Was the goo?i knight 
who, while he held the sword in one hand, carried the 
Bible in the other. 

There was something romantic jfbout this engineer- 
officer of the British Army.who was obsessed with ideas 
of aTiife devoted to work for humawity and self-sacrifice, 
such as was required of a follower of Christ. At first 
the Chinese could not lu^derstand him, but they soon 
respected him because of his victories. Li Hung Chang 
could not quite make up his mind whether Gordon was 
a fool, or whether he was being bribed, when lie did not 
follow up his victories in the Oriental style. It seemed 
to Li utterly inexplicable, unless bribery were at the 
back of the business, that assassination and murder 
should not be the sequence of victory, \yhat the wily 
and avaricious Li thought of Gordon wlien the British 
general refused the big “ cumshaw ” offered him by the 
Manchus can be only imagined. 

The name “ Chinese Gordon ” remained with him all 
his life, and has survived thirty years after his death. 
He was a fine representative of his country; he demon- 
strated , to the Chinese that it is possible to combine 
stren^fh of character with mercy. He was an ascetic 
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in the days when some of his coiintrymen were guilty of 
' excesses in the Far East, and the Chinese admired the 
simplicity of his life. 

Dr. Robert Morrison. — If only as the author* of the 
first Chinese and English dictionary, this pioneer 
missionary and scholar must be numbered amongst the 
Britons who have served China. In 1 807 he left England 
and proceeded to Canton via New York. He was sent ' 
out by the London Missionary Society, and no better 
choice of the type of man then needed in China could 
have been made. For a year aifter his arrival .in Canton 
he lived quietly in one of the American factories, and 
when the trade was stopped in 1 808 he retired to Macao, 
where he lived in seclusion lest he should ffxcjte the 
jealousy of ^tbe* other Cjiristian denomination. How- 
ever, Morrison was a man of high character, of great 
ability, and some tact, so that he quickly became good 
friends 'iVith the British supercargoes. On the initiative^ 
of Sir George Staunton he was appointed translator to' 
the East India ComiDany, and until his death, in 1 834, he 
did in the service <Ji the Company most valuable work. 
The Company spent over £1^,000 in the efforts to pro- 
mote the study of Chinese, and in evidence on ihe afrairs 
of the Company an important witness paid a high 
tribute to Ur. Morrison’s w,ork. Qf his thirty-one 
literary achievements the most difficult, perhaps, was the 
translation of the Bible into Chinese, ..a task never 
previously attempted. iJr. Morrison was appointed 
(1833) Chinese interpreter and secretary to the first 
British Superintendent of Trade in China, Lord Napier. 
Unfortunately the latter soon suffered an irreparable 
loss by the death of the learned and popular doctor, but 
J. R. Morrison, a son, took his father's plac^. It is 
evident that this remarkable scholar appreciated the 
fact that only external trade would enable Europeans 
to mix freely with the Chinese. He has been rightly 
called “ a man of vision,” for he appreciated the impor- 
tance of commerce and a knowledge of the Chinese for 
furthering the work to which he devoted his life. 

Lord Macartney. — On September 26, 1792, tftc ‘first 
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embassy from Great Britain to China left Portsmouth. 
It took more than ten months to reach Taku. Lord 
Macartney was the head of this mission, and he had 
audiences with the Emperor of China at Jehol (1793). 
Two facts are noticeable about these audiences. One is 
that, despite the many efforts made to persuade the 
ambassador to " kotow,” he refused to do so, and 
'ol#tained his audience notwithstanding his refusals. 
Therefore, Lord Macartney is famous as the first 
” barbarian ” to intervi'ew the Son of Heaven on a more 
or less equal footing — probably the first individual, 
other than of royal blood, to do it at all. 

The letters from the Emperor to King George III. 
a? this^ time provide amusing reading to-day. But 
Lord Macartney failed to accqmplish Anything except 
his audiences. The conditions for trade in Canton did 
hot improve, and there was unceremonious refusal to 
open other ports. Yet we may suppose th 3 t Lord 
Macartney’s journey aroused interest about China in 
Great Britain, and doubtless it caused J;he curious and 
adventurous to turn their thouglfts to the remote 
kingdom of the Far East. ^ 

Concerning the feritish in Chine* before the days of 
Lord Macartney, we have practically no records. Occa- 
sionally we obtain^ glimpses of life in Canton, but there 
is no mention of men who left a name to be remembered 
by this generation. There were, of course, sailors, such 
as Captain Weddell, but they really knew very little of 
China and her people. 

The Rank and File . — In a most entertaining book,”’ a 
traveller who has explored pVactically every corner of 
the earth writes* the following words with obvious 
sincerity,: “ The character of the Bntish remains 
humanity’s best asset. This ‘ character ’ has little to 
do with brains or morals. It is built of respect for the 
law, the strongly developed sense of justice, liberty, and 
fair play, a fairly high standard in money matters, and 
good common sense. . . . We have balance, and 

because of it have been called to rule over half the world. 

* “The Shadow-Show,” by J. H. Curie (1912). 
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Then, again, we are the personality among nations — 
' we, and thp Chinese — and the richest.” r 

Nothing surprised me more, when I began to travel 
over the world, than to find that the prestigt of an 
English gentleman is much higher in Asia than in his 
own country, or even than in North America. It is 
astonishing that a people who, on the average, are 
ignorant of the elements of science, have succeeded m 
such a remarkable manner in restoring order out of 
chaos in India, in China, and in parts of Africa. It is 
that curious mixture of character with energy that has 
been chiefly responsible for success;' failures have been 
caused by ignopance and the defectsiof our Educational 
system. It has been possible to select only' a, few of 
the great arpiy of Britoos who have served China, men 
who may be c.dled leaders. But the rank and file, with 
but few exceptions, have also done work of great value. 
Various motives haVe stimulated their activities; often 
they have disagreed concerning general matters of 
policy. But they have, in the average, been trefe to 
the best traditions'of our race. There are many graves 
in China where Britons who,have served lie resting. If 
their names are forgotten in the old country, we can 
think of them as the rank and file of the army of pioneers 
who, like the leaders, maintained tfie prestige of the 
British nation. 



CHAPTER XI 

A CHINESE CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY 

• # 

• 

During th^last §fty years the native of China has made 
hknself a factor of importance in many of her lands. He 
is irrepressible except in his own couatry, where the 
official classes have so constantly opposed development. 
Europeans who have lived many years in China say that 
each of the Sons of Han is a bundle of contraciictions. 
No people seem to cling to the past with such tenacity, 
and yet the natives of no country in the world attach 
such importance to posterity. It ^ould, indeed, be 
possible to elaborate almost indefinitely the remarkable 
charj^teristics of the Chinese, but the present purpose 
is to demonstrate that the nation which superficially 
appears to have remained unchanged for four thousand 
years has produced at feast one modern captain of 
industry. The romance of his career rivals that of any 
Westerner. For the late Towkay Loke Yew, Com- 
mander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. 
Michael and SI. George, and Doctor of Laws honoris 
causa of a British university, commenced life in the 
most humble circumstances, and he died a millionaire. 

In many respects the life of this moder* Chinese may 
be compared with that of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. He 
left his native land as an emigrant at an early age. 
Mr. Carnegie made his fortune out of steel; Towkay 
Loke Yew acquired his wealth through the medium of 
tin. These two poor, untaught and almost friendless 
young men concentrated their attention upon the 
exploit^ion of the natural wealth of the country to 

which mey emigrated. They commenced their careers 
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with almost every possible h^andicap. They lacked 
friends, copnections, education, and money. They pos- 
sessed industry, shrewdness, financial genius, and good 
health. After they had succeeded they used a' portion 
of their wealth for the endowment of learning. Mr. 
Carnegie’s benefactions are well known in Great Britain. 
It is probable that only those British citizens who are 
directly interested in the development of the Far East 
have heard of the curious bequest which Towkay Loke 
Yew made to the Hong-Kong University. It was both 
valuable and original : he made a loan of half a million 
dollars, for twenty-one years without interest, to that 
British institution. He had previously given SS,ooo 
dollars. He had also presented large sums ot money to 
a hospital, ,a technical -school, and an 'Old Men’s and 
Cripple’s Home in the Straits Settlements. He pre- 
sented aeroplanes for the war, and subscribed generously 
to war charities. 

The province of China which is adjacent to the 
Colony of Hong-Kong is named Kwangtung. It' con- 
tains about thirty-two millions of people, and the 
largest city in China. In a little village of this province 
Loke Yew was born* and lived until he reached the age 
of thirteen. The only son of a family of five, he spent 
his boyhood in assisting his father to cultivate the fields. 
Then the astute youngster heard of the chances which 
Singapore offered. The^story of how he obtained the 
necessary permission from his father to leave the ances- 
tral district has never been written; but anyone with 
even a superficial knojvle^ge of the Chinese, must know 
that the necessity of the family must have been as great 
as the persq^sive power of young Loke Yew. 

It was in 1858 that the friendless Canton boy arrived 
in Singapore. For four years he worked in a shop in 
Market Street, and at the end of that time he had saved 
about ten pounds. With that sum as his capital, he 
opened a shop, and traded under a name, or “ chop,” 
as it is called in the Far East, of Heng Loong. That 
was the origin of a firm which is now famous throughout 
the Malay States. 
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After five years of ilitense application to this first 
enterprise? of his own, he tuAied his attenticyn to other 
fields. Leaving his own business in the hands of a 
manage?, he went to Matang Larnt, where he made his 
first mining profits. Then the Perak War came, and he 
took up military contracts for the supply of food. 
Success rewarded his early efforts in this district; but 
tljfc wheel of fortune turned against him, and four years 
after his arrival in Per^k he was left penniless. Even 
in times of disaster the Cantonese never loses his amazing 
industry and his dodged determination to make money. 
Loke Yew retained these native characteristics and also, 
at the crisis of *his life, maintained his courage and 
naturaUcKeerfulness. His subsequent stories about the 
difficulties of that anxious period showed that he had 
also a keen sense of humour. These qualities are 
unique, and they brought their own reward. The 
^ountry upon which fortune frown'ed again began to 
flourish, and Loke Yew was one of the first to ride upon 
the tidal wave of prosperity. As he regmned his wealth, 
he turned his attention to Selangor dnd other places in 
the Malay Peiiinsyla. Everything that he touched 
turned to money. It is said that, despite his munificent 
gifts, Towkay Loke Yew was worth five million pounds 
sterling at the time of his.death. 

China is primarily an agricultural country and more 
than 90 per cent, of the j>opulation ar^ directly 
dependent upon the land for their existence. They are 
a people who dive close to nature. The remarkable 
youth who sailed south to §nd,El Dorado made his 
fortune out of tin, hut he remained always a son of the 
soil. He \vas one of those who eultivatjcl the jungle. 
An emiiiiintly practical man, he disliked no proposal so 
cordially as the suggestion to cut down a full-grown tree. 
Like many rich men, he was most generous to what he 
considered a deserving cause, and ho had the simple faith 
of those who love the land. An Englishman who acted 
as a private secretary for the Chinese millionaire told 
a story of him, at the time of his death, which reveals 
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the belief of Loke Yew. On^ one occasion the old 
gentleman,, was told about some piece of swindling, and 
his only comment was, “ Tuan Allah will judge.” It 
seems impossible to attach him to any particular creed 
or religion, but he most certainly believed in a just and 
all-powerful God. 

He was active, and full of progressive ideas concerning 
the development of his business right up to the ei5d, 
which came in the second month of 1917. He exceeded 
the span of life allotted to man by the Psalmist, for he 
was born in 1 845 . c 

In the Great Hall of the University of Hong-Kong 
there hangs a - portrait of this benefactor of the uni- 
versity, the first great Chinese captain of industry. 
The boy who left ” (hinton more far,” as' the Hong-Kong 
Chinese call his birthplace, is portrayed as an erect but 
rather wizen-faced old gentleman, dressed in an English 
frock-coat, and wearing what, in the tropics, is a black 
silk cylinder of torture. But the large tall hat cannot 
hide the natural shrewdness of the face, nor disguise 
the nationality of its wearer. The portrait is almost 
a symbol of the man. He acquired the trappings of the 
West; the secretaries and the methods of exp?loiting the 
natural resources of the country of his adoption. But, 
just as beneath the silk hat .and the frock coat of the 
West there remained the brain and Jbod}'’ of the Oriental, 
so behind all of these modern accessories of industry 
there lay the Chinaman's love of the land, the affection 
for his home, and a deep desire to have sons to follow 
him to his grave. Tljere^ore, the Westerner must not 
be shocked when he learns that Towkay Loke Yew had 
three wives. , The first one, although probably of humble 
parentage, was a lady in the truest sense of the word; 
she saw her lord and master pass through the romantic 
and most critical stages of his career, and she bore him 
two sons and a daughter. Unfortunately, the male 
issue died. During the lifetime of the old lady, whose 
shrewd advice and never-flagging faith in the genius 
of her husband had probably been most instrumental 
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in building up his fortuhe, the Towkay took unto him- 
self another wife. It is extretnely probable tl^at — as has 
happened in Hong-Kong to the knowledge of the writer — 
the first* wife helped her husband in the selection of the 
second. The new wife bore him sons, to his great grati- 
fication, but both of these partners of his joys and 
sorrows died at times not very far apart. His widow 
wAs a young bride only a year or two before she became 
a widow. ^Two of his little children will never be able 
to remember him, for tiiey were too young at the time 
of his death. There are .three families who will share 
his great fortune, but there is no son or grandson old 
enough to take ahy share in the vast business which he 
built up. ‘Only those who live among the Chinese can 
appreciate the 'hunger in the .heart ol thj,s master of 
piillions, who longed for a son to help in his work and to 
satisfy that craving which the science and modern 
methods of the West can never- Eradicate frbm the 
Chinese heart. 

To’wkay Loke Yew, if he had possessed the advantage 
of the education which thousands of *the young Chinese 
of to-day obtain, wpuld, in *ill probability, have figured 
as one of the great men of history. » As it is he has won 
the fame of the pioneer. In the Straits Settlements he 
opened up the path of commercial enterprise along which 
hundreds of his coiintrymen have followed and thou- 
sands more wili pass. In the Malay States^ and the 
Dutch East Indies the men of the oldest race on earth 
have shown their amazing industry and adaptability to 
the new conditions of life, which science has ushered 
in to almost every land but China. Upon the vast 
coast line of the fascinating republic of^tjie Far East 
the wavps of progress have been beating for half a 
century. Sometimes the granite rocks of conservation 
and superstition keep back the tide; but always it 
breaks against them with renewed vigour. Suddenly 
a break is made, as in the case of the unexpected over- 
throw of the monarchy of the country. Some of us 
think that we can see signs of other changes with a people 
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peacefully inclined and possessed of many admirable 
characteristics. 

It is because Towkay Loke Yew devoted his astonish- 
ing ability and ceaseless industry to the cause' of pro- 
gress that his life of industry should be made known 
outside of his own circle of acquaintances. 



CHiJiPTER XII 

HONG-KONG 

<• 

The Crown Colqny of Hong-Kong is, of all the com- 
ponent paj'ts of th'e British Empire, perhaps the most 
romantic and certainly one of the most remarkable. 
To the Briton *t is at once an *inspiration and a source 
of racial pride. No other nation, with the possible 
exception of our American cousins,^ would hayg trans- 
formed that barren rock, that pirates’ lair of seven or 
eigh^ decades ago, into the present hive of industry. 
It is an object-lesson. For Hong-^ong is a wealthy 
and a picturesque outpost of modern civilisation in 
Chin«,. 

It is impfossible to give an adequate idea of what Hong- 
Kong is like in a few words, but it is fitting to pay a 
tribute to the genhis of the early forties, who saw that 
one of the most splendid harbours in the world lies 
between the litlle island of Hong-Kong and 4he main- 
land. For it is the roadstead which has made the British 
colony the clearing-house for South China. It has been 
said that a greater tonnage* of 'shipping entered the 
harbour of this British colony in one of the pre-war 
years th^n-that of any other port of thoi world. It is 
the gateway of the Far East, and the argosies of all 
nations have, in its short history, passed through it. 

It is essential that the reader should note carefully 
the geographical position of this little island. Situated 
at the mouth of a river, it is only a hundred miles from 
Canton, the largest city in China. And Canton, the city 
of a millipn ifihabitants, without a wheel or a beast of 
burde^, is the capital of the huge province of Kwangtung. 
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And by Canton flows the great w^.terway of South China, 
which brii^gs down the J)roduce of a semi-tropical 
country to the ships which lie at anchor or alongside 
the wharves of Hong-Kong. ' 

The Early Days . — Under the Treaty of 1841 the cession 
of Hong-Kong to the British was arranged. Previously 
the only places of residence for British traders had been 
in Canton and Macao, and their life in both places had ' 
been unpleasant and undignified. Repeated insults to 
British traders at last aroused British public opinion, 
and in 1840 there was a new tone in the Queen’s speech. 
The British mex'chants in China had at last received the 
support of Her Majesty. There was a crisis between 
Britain and China. Either there must be no trade at 
all between the two Empires, or else the Chinese man- 
darins must cease to treat the British traders with open, 
contempt and repeated indignities. 

Dr. E*. J. Eitel, a most impartial historian, and non- 
British by birth, remarks that it is dilheult to say with 
perfect accuracy and in a few words how Hong-Kong 
came to be ceded to the British Crown, but he protests 
against the ordinary current accounts of the cession : 
“ It is evidently unjust to say, what is commonly found 
stated in Continental and American histories of British 
intercourse with the Far East, that the English wanted 
Hong-Kong and they took it by force of arms.” In 
actual fact, Hong-Kong^ was offered by the Chinese 
officials as a residence for foreigners with the usual 
object of those officials — to gain time. 'They thought 
that they would easily, persuade the British to leave it, 
or, at any rate, prevent any Chinese residing there. 1 he 
Chinese historian says: “ Hong-Kong was npw offered, 
by Kishen, in addition to the opium indemnity” which 
later was due for the illegal seizure of what was, after all, 
an article of commerce. Dr. Eitel says: ” This Chinese 
account of the second battle of Chuenpi is of special 
importance as it fixes the source from which the pro- 
posal to cede the Island of Hong-Kong to the British 
Crown emanated. It was Kishen and not Elliot who 
proposed the cession.” The same Treaty that ceded 
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Hong-Kong as some stfrt of compensation for the many 
injustices and humiliation^ heaped upon ,the British 
traders in Canton by Chinese officials also arranged 
that direct official intercourse between the two 
countries should be conducted on a footing of inter- 
national equality." 

It may be said that the general attitude of the British 
Government at that time was this: First of all, 
indilferen^ce to Britisl) trade; secondly, a nervousness 
whenever the word opium was mentioned, because of 
the outcry of ignorant but well-meaning humanitarians; 
thirdly, indignation at repeated insults to the British 
flag; fourthly, and finally, a pious hope, so common to 
all British Governments, that " things would settle 
down," and that the Chinese oflicials would be pacified 
and led into the paths of virtue. The acute Chinese 
officials took full advantage of a knowledge of these 
views. 

The British Government behaved in a far from ag- 
gressive maimer. Despite Palmerston’s influence and 
Captain Elliot’s recommendation, tfiej^ were alternately 
nervous, almost qpologetif., and certainly without any 
definite policy. I'hey half-heartsdly agreed to what 
they supposed would be a temporary occupation of 
Hong-Kong, or any oth«r island suitable as a base for 
warships, but they, had no idea that it would become a 
trade centre, und not even splendid trading optimists 
and workers like the brothers Matheson ever supposed 
that the barren island could become the centre of 
industry that it is to-day. , 

To Captain Eljiot, R.N., and the British traders must 
be given any credit for foresight concernyig Hong-Kong, 
and, of .course, none of them looked far enough ahead to 
see, in imagination, the days of steamships, cables, and 
the Suez Canal. It was, indeed, just a story of " British 
luck and pluck ’’ — most of .the pluck being in the hearts 
of the British sailors and pioneer traders in China, and 
most of the luck coming many years afterwards by 
reason of British inventions. 

Diii'ing the first period of the history of Hong-Kong, 
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from 1841 to 1857, there was con^tinual trouble with the 
Canton mandarins, one of whom (1842) “ had' secured 
the services of 3,000 Chinese residents of Hong- Kong 
who had promised to rise against the foreigners' at the 
proper time.” In his first circular, Captain Elliot 
explained that “ Her Majesty’s Government had sought 
no privilege in China for the exclusive advantage of 
British ships and merchants, and that he therefore onl^’ 
performed his duty in offering the protection of the 
British flag to the subjects, citizens, and ships of foreign 
powers that might resort to Her Majesty’s possession at 
Hong- Kong.” It was not until seventy-three years 
later, in 1914, that the flagrant abuse of the colony’s 
hospitality by the Germans led to their deportation. 

Captain EUiot, at the 'time of the cession of Hong- 
Kong, held the office of Chief Superintendent of the 
Trade of British subjects in China, and he held full 
powers under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom to 
execute the office of Her Majesty’s Commissioner, 
Procurator, and Plenipotentiary in China. His first 
proclamation declared that the government of the 
island should be exercised, pending the further pleasure 
of Her Majesty, by the person filling the office of Chief 
Superintendent of the Trade of British subjects in China. 
That arrangement continued until 1857. 

It is, therefore, the year 1857 that can be taken as 
one more or less typical of the early period of life in the 
colony. After that year Hong- Kong ceased to be the 
only point of contact with official China. ‘The Governor 
became concerned with the Colonial Office, and not 
directly with the Foreign Office. Ffom the British 
trader’s point , of view that change was unfortunate. 
To this day British trade in Chiina suffers because at 
least three Government departments are concerned — 
viz., the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, and the 
Board of Trade. It is suggested that, as the British 
consular service in China is an isolated service, as is the 
Hong-Kong cadet service, there should be one Govern- 
ment department to manage all British interests East 
of India. There would be better opportunities for pro- 
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motion in the cadet sj?rvices of the Straits Settlements 
and Hong-Kong, as well -as in the British consulay 
service in China. And British traders in the Far East 
would deal with one Government department instead of 
with three. 

After Captain Elliot came Sir H. Pottinger (1841-1 844) 
as Administrator of the colony. He was succeeded by 
Gir J: F. Davis (1844-1848), Sir George Bonham (1848- 
1854), and Sir John Bowring (1854-1859). In the 
sixteen years (1841-1857) under consideration the 
officials and the traders came into frequent conflict. 
Strong influences 'were at work — one suspects Cobden 
and the Manchester school — to abandon Hong-Kong 
altogether. But happily better counsels prevailed, 
and Hong-Koag has been kept; in British hands. Wisely 
administered by successive Governors, the headquarters 
of British merchants, the colony has gone from strength 
to strength. Its basic principle has been jrfstice and 
fair play, though British residents have sometimes 
criticised the autocracy of this Crown Colony. 

Concerning Trade . — Every vessel' from Europe which 
passes north frorn Singapore calls at the British colony 
in China. Lines of steamers radiate to the Philippine 
Islands, to the rich Dutch East Indies, and to the 
Southern Seas as. far as 4 k-ustralia ; ships steam out of the 
harbour of Hong-Kong across the wide Pacific to North 
and South America. If shipping is the life-blood of the 
Empire, there are many arteries which come together 
in Hong-Kong. This small colony is — if we may change 
the metaphor — the hub of the commerce of the Orient. 
It needed hard spadework by the early pioneers to 
enable it. to grow. The death-rate among Europeans in 
the early days was 64 per 1,000. Now it is about 14. 
For in the twentieth century war is waged on the 
mosquito and the plague-carrying rat; we have electric 
fans, machine-made ice, gas, and electric light; and our 
dwelling-houses are of reinforced concrete, with deep 
verandahs and* furnishings equal to those found in 
London or New York. 

Shipping is the life-blood of the colony, and for years 
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Hong-Kong was, in the words of an early Governor, 
“ a sort of a bonded warehouse.” Slowly, but surely, 
however, industrial development has taken place, until 
to-day there is every reason to believe that Hong-Kong 
will gradually grow into one of the most important manu- 
tacturing centres in the world. 

The most prosperous and important local industry at 
present is shipbuilding. Ocean-going steamers are 
built at the two largest local dockyards. The various 
dockyards employ about 12,000 men. Not far away 
are supposed to be large quantities of iron ore and coal 
awaiting development. Once the mines of South China 
are at work andJIong-Kong obtains a supply of cheap 
iron and fuel, the expansion of shipbuilding and, other 
local industries \Vill be pjienomenal. Although practi- 
cally all of the coal is bought from Japan and the steel 
from Europe or America, it pays to build ships in Hong- 
Kong. A combination of cheap raw material, Chinese 
labour, and British administration may produce a 
result that will startle the world. The Atiiolycus, bUilt 
locally with imported steel, and by Chinese labour, was 
8,200 tons dead-weight. Hcf main engines were cast 
and made in Hong-Kong. Standard ships have been 
successfully built. With a plentiful supply of coal and 
iron from the adjoining districts, Hong-Kong may yet 
be the largest shipbuilding centre of Jhe world. In less 
than seventy years the pirate-sailing junks have been 
replaced in the narbour by as much steam-driven 
tonnage as has entered into any other port in the world. 
Transformations take place quickly in these days of 
applied science. 

The colony does not depend only on shipbuilding for 
its industrial life. It makes cement, rope, refined sugar, 
and manufactures all sorts of things — from glass and 
cigarettes to preserved ginger and cotton socks. The 
Taikoo sugar works is said to be the largest sugar refinery 
under one roof in the world. 

The astonishing thing about local industries is that all 
of them seem to extend. The share market is a fairly 
good indication of prosperity. Some of the local shares 
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have increased in value, even in a few years, in a most 
phenomenal manner. The ’original ten-dollar shares of 
the local electricity supply company are worth sixty- 
three dollars, and the demand for electric current is so 
great that the company refuses to supply customers. 

When the revenue of a colony increases from 300,000 
dollars to 14,250,000 dollars in less than sixty years it 
c annot be denied that its trade is flourishing. An increase 
forty-seven-fold in six decades is an index of growth and 
prosperity. The possibilities of the future are great 
because of British administration and the remarkable 
ability of the Chinese workman. The Cantonese is a 
splendid artisan. What he lacks is executive ability. The 
work of organisation is now done by the European. The 
British seem to have a genius for getting the best results 
out of the Chinese workman. It may be quite true that 
the small native shipbuilder works his men harder and 
pays them less. So far as actual c*ost of labobr is con- 
cerned it must be owned that Chinese seem to work with 
more economy. But the Chinese mastes wastes his labour 
because of inefficient machinery or the lack of any 
machinery, and also by indifferent organisation. 

In no other part of China have< the British the same 
authority they possess in Hong-Kong. d'hat is why the 
industrial future of the place is so assured. Capital is 
safe, labour is cheap, and there is a wonderful market 
adjoining. But the home manufacturer need have no 
dread that he will be squeezed out. The demand in 
South China can be so stimulated that it will be much 
more than both IIong-Kong and Japan will be able to 
supply. But for this internal tranquillity must be 
achieved. At present the disturbed state of Southern 
China throttles commerce. 

It is always dangerous to forecast the future, but it 
seems safe to say that in the next few decades Hong- 
Kong will develop quite as rapidly as in the past. It 
has gained a reputation as an educational centre for 
young Chinese, and it has attracted many residents 
because of the opportunities it offers to those who seek 
“ Weetern learning.” 
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CANTON AND SOUTH CHINA 

Canton, Macao, and Hong-Kong are all within easy 
reach of each -other: the steamer • sfervices are well 
managed and the accommodation is good. The, tourist 
who is passipg t'hrough Hong-Kong usually spends one 
day in Canton and another in Macao. Each of these 
cities reflects, in its peculiar way, the characteristics of 
each of the three nations which govern it. 

It may be true to say that Canton is not really repre- 
sentative of China ; it is certainly in striking contrast With 
Peking. It can be answered, however, that Canton 
reflects the ideals of the people of Sopth China. And it 
can even be argued that the Cantonese are a nation unto 
themselves. I he}'^ differ in temperament from the 
Northerner of the provinces pf Shantung or Chihli as 
much as the Irishman differs from thf native of England. 

Of the three cities Canton has the oldest history. At 
about the same time as the commencement of the Assyrian 
monarchy, let us say thirty centuries before Christ, the 
famous Chinese Empej’or, ,Fu-hsi, earned a fame which 
will remain as long as the Chinese exist as a nation, and 
that means a^s^long as this earth is peopled. ,He estab- 
lished writing and notation, the marriage laws, and 
various other innovations which we now include in our 
ideas of civilisation. His successor also was famous, 
and the next ruler of the Chinese, the great H uang-ti, was 
perhaps the earliest Empire builder in the Far East. 
During this reign there was a great movement of the 
Chinese people southwards. All early history is largely 
dependent upon legends for the statements madedn its 
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name; yet it is probably that long before the reign of the 
Emperor *Yao (about 2,000 te.c.) Chinese colonies were 
established as far south as Tongking. Thus it is likely that 
the Chiliese made their first settlement at the river-side 
where Canton now is, more than four thousand years 
ago. If so, they were independent, for it was not until 
the Tong dynasty (a.d, 618 to 907) that Southern 
’China * was formally incorporated within the Chinese 
Empire. While Europe was dark, except for glimmer- 
ings of light on some of the shores of the Mediterranean, 
the trade of Yunnan came hundreds of miles down the 
river to Canton. We read of the conquest of the city 
in 1 10 B.c. * 

It is^ hbwever, in its modern history that Canton is 
chiefly interesting. It was undoubtedly tfie first point 
of contact between European traders and the Chinese. 
Arab traders and missionaries spread themselves out east- 
wards and established factories in Java, Sumatra, and 
then in Canton and other parts of China. There is a 
recotd of an officer for overseas foreign ‘trade in Canton 
in A.D. 763, some five years after the Arabs and Persians 
had pillaged and bjiirnt warehouses in that city. Then 
in A.D. 1^17 Perez de Andrade cAme to Canton, and 
contact with Europeans really commenced. 

It cannot be said that f>)r the next three hundred and 
fifty years the pcr^nal intercourse between the Euro- 
pean traders wko came by sea to Canton andjthe natives 
of the city was particularly happy. That is now, how- 
ever, almost ancient history, and these events are mostly 
forgotten by the Cantonese. , 

The effect of this impact of the West upon the Can- 
tonese wa^, however, very great. Althoi^h Canton was 
responsible to Peking and sent it tribute, yet it had a 
very large measure of home rule. The Southern Prov- 
inces were far away from the Central Government, the 
people were of a different temperament to those of the 
north, and they were, beyond all else, traders. The 
struggle for existence in South China has, for many 
centuries, been so keen that it alone may be held respon- 
sible Vor sharpening the wits of the Cantonese. That 
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struggle has had another mofit important effect. It 
has caused the Cantonese to emigrate to the Straits 
Settlements, to the Dutch East Indies, to America, 
Australia — indeed, to any part of the habitable globe 
willing to grant them admission. And wherever they 
went they have, by dint of rigid training and great 
industry and ability, proved themselves successful. 
Not only have they systematically acquired wealth* in 
those places, but also gained knowledge. And both 
money and modern ideas have percolated from all 
parts of the world into Canton. Love of home is one 
of the principle tenets of the philosophy of every Chinese, 
and if necessity forces the Cantonese to emigrate, he^ 
never forgets his native city. He wants to return to it^ — 
if not livingj thbn in his ^coffin. 

Thus it has come about that, because of its geo- 
graphical position, the natural cleverness of its popula- 
tion, arid the emigrants who either return or keep always 
in touch with it. Canton has acquired European ideas 
more rapidly than any other centre in China. Perhaps 
that is why it has become famous as the centre of revolu- 
tionary movements in China. The Taiping Rebellion 
commenced there, «>and the city was the,, centre of 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s earliest activities. Rebellions in 
China have been popular, especially ^with the people in 
the province of which Canton is ^the capital, because 
plunder has often offered to them the., only chance of 
obtaining the food necessary to keep them alive. 

The Walls of Canton . — China is a land of walled cities. 
There were pioneers of constructional work in China 
while our own ancestors painted their bodies; the 
Chinese saw whemeral Persia, Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome rise and fall. The Chinese, went on 
with their great works while those wonder-empires to 
the West were built up and broken up, and continued 
to make their canals, pagodas, bridges, and walls. 

The work of the engineers of China is like the great 
characteristic of the race which fathered them, age-long 
and very stable. The Great Wall, the one artificial work 
of man on the face of the earth that may be seemby the 
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people of Mars, is one 0/ the wonders of the world. It 
has affected, not only ancient China, but ,the whole 
world. To it can be traced the first cause of Europe’s 
Great War, a fact hitherto almost unnoticed. For the 
Great Wall kept back the waves of nomadic horsemen 
from China, and the rebound from that mass of solid 
masonry sent them westward in search of plunder. 
Thus was Turkey established in Europe and thus did 
the Great ^Wall leave ,for this generation a legacy 
called “ the Balkan problem.” If the wave of Mongol 
horsemen had not been kept out of China by the work 
of the early Chinese engineers, the history of Europe 
and of Asia would have been very different. 

The Gre’at Wall still remains, but the walls of the 
cities of China arc crumbling. The Cantonese themselves 
are now engaged in pulling their own city wall down, so 
that motor-cars and electric tram-cars may have a track 
around the largest city in China. The other city walls 
of this long-lived, undying people will also crumble and 
disapf[Dear when the inhabitants of the ’cities hear the 
throb of the internal combustion en|^ine. Until quite 
recently, Canton w§,s a wayed city without a wheeled 
vehicle, ^ust before the rebellion* of 1911 a British 
engineer commenced to build a road along the water- 
front. When the Bunci ” was completed rickshaws 
appeared, and now, two streams of these man-drawn 
carriages flow between the r,ailway terminus of the 
Canton Kowloon railway and the British Concession in 
Canton, which -is called Shamcen. The railway and 
the Bund were the shadow \yhich told of the coming 
events, and now fhe wall of the city is disappearing. 
Western science is transforming South Chjoa. 

The city of Canton has a population of more than a 
million people, and it is said to possess at present (1918) 
one motor-car. That is surely a record for any city of 
the same size that is accessibje to ocean-going steamers. 
But soon, when the city wall has disappeared, a road, 
100 feet wide, will enable wheeled vehicles to encircle 
Canton. 'Fhey cannot penetrate the city unless there 
is a complete reconstruction. For in the matter of 
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thoroughfares Canton is unique. Only a Sedan chair 
can pass jbetween the sho'ps, and only at ceittain places 
can one chair pass another. Outside of the city wall 
there is a very large population and many thousands of 
families live in little boats on the river. But the internal 
combustion engine is changing water traffic around 
Canton. Motor-boats have made more rapid progress 
than motor-cars, for the traffic of China is like' thatj of 
Venice — along the water-ways. 

The Dying" Old Custom .” — Canton is a city of contrasts 
between the old China and the new ideas- of Europe. 
Out on the river one sees the wooden stern-wheel 
passenger boat propelled by a dozen men who appear tc 
be walking the treadmill. There is no other motive 
power but human muscle for the paddle wheel which 
hangs over the stern. A snorting passenger vessel, 
obviously propelled by one of the latest type of internal 
combustion enginfes, using crude oil, easily passes the 
other. It is surprising to learn that the vessel and its 
four cylinder engine of about one hundred and thirty 
horse-power was ffiade in Canton. There was no science 
about the making, no carehd design, no “ welfare work ” 
for the Chinese mechanics who built it. Owing to a 
lack of legislation about patents the engine was copied, 
piece by piece, from one made in Britain or America. 
It was all so simple — since there is no patent law or 
copyright in China. Yet it is significant of the coming 
changes that the work was done without any European 
supervision or advice. -It is, however, very much inferior 
to its pattern in quality and appearance. But the engine 
works. 

There are., other contrasts in Canton. All along the 
Bund are the tempting gaming-houses with their gaudy 
Chinese signs and other garish attractions. They are 
much more in evidence now than in the days before the 
Republic. The gay life in Canton never ceases ; it 
goes on night and day, Sund^s and other days. At 
short intervals there have been fits 'of ultra-righteous- 
ness, and the Government of Canton has then officially 
frowned upon vice. But Governments must have 
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money, especially the Government in Canton, and from 
the weakness and frailties of 'those who indi^lge in the 
gay life much revenue is obtained in China. In the 
midst of* the gambling-houses and the restaurants fre- 
quented by those who will freely .spend money upon 
opium, wine, song, and other amusements, there is the 
newly erected Y.M.C.A. building with its swimming 
ba^ ahd science lectures; while further down the 
Bund therp is a well-equipped hospital in which 
modern science wages war against “ old custom.” In 
the early days Canton was* the objective in the Far East 
of the mercl^ant adventurers from Europe. The Honour- 
•ab^e East India Company established a factory in Canton 
in the seventeenth century. The story of the company’s 
relations with China is one which makes the patriotic 
British blush with shame. An onlooker in “ the 
eighties ” used words which explain the man^ diffi- 
qulties which have since met the British in China. “ That 
great and powerful corporation,” he wrote, ” which 
governed successfully Asiatic kings ar?d princes and 
covered itself with administrative, fihancial, and even 
military glory, particularly jn India, was entirely non- 
plussed by*China’s dogged self-adeqtiacy and persistent 
assertion of supremacy, and had its glory, its honour, 
its self-respect rudely trampled under foot by subordi- 
nate Chinese mandarjins.” 

The Workers.-"— The city has, always been famous for 
its artisans. The writer, an engineer, gladly pays a 
tribute to the • mechanical ability of the Cantonese 
workmen. They have a natqral genius for machinery 
which ranks them, second only to the Anglo-Saxon in 
” making the wheels go round.” Asiaty^ in general 
take muoh more readjly to the pen than to the file, or 
the lathe, but a Cantonese is usually practical, and his 
intense struggle for survival has left him with a definite 
constructive characteristic. .When millions of motor- 
cars run over the roads pf China, which are still unfortu- 
nately non-existent, and when aeroplanes are as common 
as steamers on the China coast, the drivers and the 
mechanics will be Cantonese. It is also very probable 
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that if any money is made out^of the motor-cars, aero- 
planes, or other modern" contrivances, the cCantonese 
will obtain it. For if the native of the largest city in 
China does not work as an artisan he trades, alid what- 
ever his vocation in life, he makes money if he has half 
a chance. 

The officials in Canton during the past eight years 
have seldom held office for long. It is, perhaps, unfair 
to criticise the present administration, but those pre- 
ceding it pressed sorely on the shopkeepers and traders. 
There is, dirt, squalor, and the^most abject poverty to be 
seen in Canton; and yet the astonishing thing is that 
nearly all of the citizens seem cheerful. If only the 
whole of South China could be given the amount of law 
and order that confers ..such a blessing upon India or 
Egypt, Canton would become very much more pros- 
perous. As it is, many of the people flourish despite the 
disadvantages which would make almost any other race 
give up the struggle. In the natural development of 
China’s mines -Canton must benefit, for the provinces 
around it have many minerals most valuable for modern 
industry. Recently there has been a rapidly increasing 
export of wolfram.* Coal and iron could be^mined and 
sold at a ridiculously low price. The day will come 
when the great trading instincts of the Cantonese will 
make them insist upon the devek^ment of these vast 
natural resources. 

The Cantonese have all of the virtues necessary for 
success except one: They will not co-operate with each 
other. If only tliey^ would confine their energies to 
trade and leave politics alone. Canton would be a wonder- 
ful city. Byt unfortunately Canton is like, Cork, only 
very much more so. Every political upheaval in China 
during the last hundred years seems to have commenced 
in Canton. At present the city is in the hands of a 
Government which defies the authorities in Peking. 

The astonishing thing is that^. despite turmoil, battle, 
murder, and sudden death, trade continues and increases 
in volume. The chief imports in the past have been 
opium, cotton goods, woollens,* and sundries. But the 
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spread of European id^s in South China is having a 
remarkabD effect upon the imports. In i8j57 opium, 
cottons, woollens, and metals accounted for 80 per cent, 
of the inlports; in 1905 they were 60 per cent. Enormous 
quantities of goods, not imported at all fifty years ago, 
find their way into South China in these days. Cigar- 
ettes, kerosene, aniline dyes, flour, matches, etc., are 
araicles’ in great demand. Sugar from Java and the 
Philippines,is I'cfined in Horig-Kong and much of it goes 
into South’ China. 

The New- Trade. —A great opening exists for all kinds 
of machinery, and it is to that feature of future trade 
'tl^at the writer is most anxious to direct attention. 
Just at».pr*esent the Chinese are simply enamoured of 
electric light. 'Every little town and almost every 
village wishes to instal a plant. The promoters are the 
Chinese themselves and they are usually influenced by 
the desire to make money. But the* most encouraging 
feature of this particular trade aspect is not that the 
(Uiinese promote these schemes, but that they use such 
a great deal of electric light when tliey get the oppor- 
tunity. This is the.sort of Uiing that happens: A plant 
was put in 4 ;o supply a town a few mii’es away from Hong- 
Kong. The Chinese promoters of the scheme canvassed 
the town and decided thed; they would make provision 
for about 3,000 lamps, each of sixteen candle-power. 
As soon as the* machinery was at work it yvas over- 
loaded. After three years the load has increased to 
nearly 20,000 lamps, and still the demand for electric 
current in that town increases. 

There are difficulties in financing these schemes. It 
cannot be doubted that the Germans before the 

war, beating us in t]iis particular line of business in 
South China. Their success was due to three causes. 
In the first place they gave long credits. They had no 
qualms about “ squaring 'i anyone whose goodwill 
could be purchased. They were much more “ hail 
fellow, well met with the Chinese. They attended 
the very wearisome Chinese dinner-parties which com- 
mence* at 6 p.m. and ^continue until i a.m. These 
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social functions are tedious, bnt they are important. 
The Chinese merchants are in the habit of doing all of 
their chief business in the places of joy, amidst the glare 
of a thousand lights, the din of the native musit, and in 
an atmosphere which may be called “ gay.” Their out- 
look on life is not our outlook; they have a very keen 
appreciation of ” having a good time,” and they will 
rapidly transact most important business under the 
mellowing influences of good food, music, , light, and 
singing girls. 

Recently a wealthy Britisb merchant discussed this 
aspect of Chinese trade with the writer. He said that 
he simply could not stand that sort of life, and he knew 
that he lost a good deal of business in consequence. 
He liked to have all his business transacted in his office. 
The result, which he did not state, must be that his 
comprador e , or native commission agent, acts as a go- 
between. The compradores in South China have made 
a great deal of money in the past. 

Britain and France . — A glance at the map will show 
that the two European nations most interested in the 
trade of South China are France and Great Britain. In 
former times there were political differenceS'^which are 
now happily forgotten. It cannot be doubted that one 
result of the entente will be that these two nations will 
have a common commercial policy rfor South China. 

The fou^* provinces which will yield immense wealth if 
properly exploited arc Kwangung, Kuangsi, Yunnan 
and Szechuan. They have minerals of all kinds and 
in great quantities. They possess man-power in abun- 
dance, and the man-power is cheap. , But they possess 
only the natural communication afforded by waterways; 
there are practically no roads. Ttiere is a short railway 
from Hong- Kong to Canton, and some day the railway 
from Canton to Hankow will be complete. That will 
make it possible to travel by rail from Calais to Hong- 
Kong. It will also make Hong-^Kong the natural outlet 
of the produce of the wealthy provinces of South China. 

At present the only railway of importance is from 
French Indo-China to Yunnan. There are '»many 
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projected schemes, but the war has interfered with 
them all. ^ 

The great problems for South China are sirAply stated. 
They ?jre (i) to get machinery to the mines and the 
minerals down to the coast, and (2) to increase the 
agricultural efficiency of the provinces. Anyone who 
watched the industrious farmer of South China might well 
•s^y that the land is subjected to intensive cultivation. 
But modern science machinery and methods of organisa- 
tion coul(? greatly increase the output. 

For some two or three years the British were in occupa- 
tion of Canton, and at no period of its history has that 
turbulent ' city 'been more quiet. To-day there are 
[pirates^ aad bands of robbers in these southern pro- 
vinces. Plunder and violence are of frequent occurrence. 
The young Chinese engineer from Hong-Kofig University 
who went through Kwangsi on a survey expedition 
thought it a good joke that their party was often mis- 
taken for a robber-band, and provoked rapid prepara- 
tions for defence. It is when the pos5;ibilities of trade 
are considered, when the value of the minerals and the 
other natural resources are thought over, that a stable 
government is lori'ged for.^ It secyns so childish that, 
in these aays of economic efficiency, a handful of robbers 
can paralyse the trade of a district. It seems equally 
absurd that mineral wealth, which is so greatly needed, 
is lying idle in, South China. 

The Power of the Pen . — Nb account of The state of 
affairs in Cant, on would be complete without a reference 
to the newspapers, for the officials of the city dread the 
enmity of an editor more th*an anything else. Indeed, 
in Canton, in the matter of extracting money from 
officials,^ it has been said that the pen i?*mightier than 
the sword; and, as hhs already been explained, the latter 
is not without its success as a bank-note extractor. 
The native papers are read by the populace in ever- 
increasing numbers, but their comments on political 
affairs and human conduct are said to be often coarse 
and immoral, They have been likened to the scurrilous 
sheef;y of the Europe of a hundred years ago, their only 
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valuable asset being their license. There is no censor- 
• ship, no authority to question*^ their contends or their 
methods. Tt was the newspapers far more than the 
soldiers which brought about the defection* of the 
Southern Provinces and caused the pitiful end of the 
would-be Emperor Yuan. 

This constantly revolving engine of political unrest 
during the war derived much motive power frqm 
German gold. There can be no doubt that, at any rate 
until 1918, Canton was distinctly pro-German. It was, 
of course, always more or Ipss anti-Japan,ese. It is 
difficult to say how much the newspaper opinion in 
Canton affects Peking, especially when* one lives in the . 
South; but the Germans worked the Press of t|ie pro- 
vince, and eveif to-day^ there are Cantonese who are 
distinctly pro-German. 

Great use could be made of the Press in the way of 
educating the people of China to use modern machinery 
and appliances. During the last two or three years 
that aspect has been under consideration, and no doubt 
good will result. • 

The Future . — The pessimist has all he wants to make 
him gloat over the present position of affairs ip Canton. 
He can, if he be so minded, find all of the evils of a 
democracy and most of the ^ vices in human nature 
mixed up in the government of the city and the pro- 
vince. But when he has done all this, and paraded 
forth his tale of woe, there is still another factor not 
entirely political which must be taken , into account. 
It is the Cantonese himself. He is an individual as 
remarkable as he is resilient. Nothing appears to crush 
him. He always seems to come up again out of the 
morass of misgovernment, bribery, persecution, and 
sedition; and he is ever quick-wit'ted, industrious, and 
alert. He emigrates to the south, to Australia, or to 
America, and he always does well. He is a most 
law-abiding citizen in Hong-Kong or any other place 
out of China, and yet, in his own country, the Cantonese 
is a stormy petrel ; he makes of politics jmore than a 
hobby; he lives saturated in an atmosphere of intrigue. 
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plots, and counter-plots.i Th^ amazing thing about the 
man is tl?at he is invariably good-tempe/ed. The 
ofificials mostly look like men who sleep well at nights — 
well-fed,^ and sleek, like merchants who are in a 
flourishing way of business. Nothing is, however, secure 
for them in Canton — neither their characters nor their 
lives. 

At heart the Cantonese hates fighting, but some- 
where in his. complex nature there must be high courage 
or else a contempt for life, otherwise he could never 
remain und(?r the pre^nt pblitical conditions. If only he 
' would also considef the welfare of his country, or even of 
hia own province, he would be classed am’ong the salt of 
the earth. Politically, Canton and its wealthy province 
is in chaos. In all other respetts, Kwangtting is for- 
tunate. Richly endowed by nature, there is by water a 
natural method of transport for good^, a clever,. indus- 
trious population, and a climate that is kind to crops. 
Its sea-coasts and the great port of Hong-Kong pro- 
vide Its people with unique opportunities for foreign 
intercourse. The best that we can hope is that the 
Cantonese will soon realise th^t nothing hinders progress 
so much as the intrigues of political factions, and nothing 
prevents men from accumulating wealth so much as a 
bad and impotent system o*f government. 

And when all is said and done, the writer frankly 
confesses that helinds the people of Canton very likeable. 
They are splendid friends to any European who deals 
fairly with them in business, and they never forget a 
•kindness. To them must be giver/, also, full credit for 
the great commercial development of Hong-Kong and 
British Malaya. May they learn to trust aJld co-operate 
more and more with the Anglo-Saxon race. 



CHAPTER, XIV 

SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

When Europeans speak of Shanghai they are usually 
thinking of the International Settlement, which is 
governed by a- municipality, and the centre of all the 
external tiade. But behind it, there is a large Chinese 
city — a reservoir for native labour — over which Euro- 
peans have no control. 

The International Settlement is in striking contrast 
with the native city, and no nationality has bep.efited 
more from its development than the Chinese. All nations 
seem to be represented here, but a feature of recent 
years has been the increase' in numbers of the Japunese. 
It is not only a centre of trade because of the shipping 
which comes to the wharves; there is a new industrial 
China to be seen there. It is another splendid example 
of what can be accomplished in China when Anglo-Saxon 
energy alld initiative co-operates with'^ Chinese manual 
labour. For although almost every nationality has 
commercial interests in Shanghai, it can’be said that the 
remarkable development of the place has been due 
mainly to Anglo-Saxons. 

A Great Tiade Centre . — ^The great highways of trade 
in China are the rivers, and the 'Yangtze is the largest 
river in the country, with numerous tributaries. It is 
possible to quote all sorts of figures about its size, and 
the large area of country which it drains, but they will 
convey but little idea of the great importance of this 
river. Ocean steamers can travel six hundred miles up 
the Yangtze to Hankow. And Shanghai is the port of 
this great river. 
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The railways of China seem to spread out like a fan, 
with Shanghai as the handle.* The importance and the 
volume of trade of the Yangtze port will increase as the 
railways extend. The flourishing Far Eastern city of 
Shanghai is the London of China, even though it is not 
the centre of government. It may even become the 
Manchester of the Far East, for cotton mills are springing 
upi in it with great rapidity. It must be understood 
that Shanghai is not only a great port ; it is also an indus- 
trial centre*. It used to* be said in Britain that “ what 
Manchestei; thinks to-day England will think to-morrow.” 
The same might al 5 o be said of Shanghai and China. 
• For Western ideas permeate into the yast area served 
by the Yaiigtze, and they pass on from Shanghai. 

A very fair index of industrial progress is the elec- 
tricity consumed in a city. The power load in Shanghai 
is very heavy. The electric generating station was de- 
signed by eminent London consulting engineefrs, and 
it is planned on the most up-to-date lines. There are 
only * four or five cities in Great Britain with a larger 
output of electricity for lighting and power purposes. 
The rapid growth of the demand for electric power 
exceeds t)jat originally supposed possible by the most 
optimistic supporters of the scheme. 

The approach to Shanghai is as ugly as that to Hong- 
Kong is beautiful. Jt is thirteen dreary miles from the 
sea up to Shanghai, and the country is as flat as that of 
the Thames near Tilbury. It* has been suggested that 
it would be much more convenient if the entrepot of the 
Yangtze trade were nearer the mouth of the river. 
N avigation along that thirteen miles is difficult for large 
steamers of the 'Empress type. There is, however, a 
Conservancy Board which has done extremely good work 
in maintaining the waterway. It is the creation of 
foreigners. 

It has been estimated that the value of land in the 
International Settlement at Shanghai has appreciated 
about three-thousand-fold during the last seventy-five 
years. In the^e days it is costly to live in a large resi- 
denceVeither in Shanghai or Hong-Kong. The Chinese 
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have flocked into the International Settlement at 
Shanghai for business and political reasons. They appre- 
ciate such Western luxuries as good roads, schools, 
hospitals, electric light, and pure water. They know that 
trade, life, and property are more secure in the Inter- 
national Settlement of Shanghai than in their own cities. 

There are shipyards in Shanghai, but the chief feature 
of the place are the huge store-houses, or “ godowns ” 
which line the river-front. These contain the exports 
and imports which make up the trade between Central 
China and other parts of Jthe world. The rapidly 
extending cotton mills of Shanghai are very noticeable, 
and the Japanese are especially active in this industry. 

It should be mentioned that the Shanghai sijiver ex- 
change, or the price of that metal as quoted in Shanghai, 
affects the value of the currency of China. The rate of 
exchange varies from day to day, and there is, in con- 
sequence, a great deal of speculation. 

The chief artery of trade in China is the Yangtze, and 
even when roads and railways spread all over the country 
that river will still remain of great importance. We may 
conveniently divide the great waterway of China into 
three sections — viz.; the lower Yangtze,- the middle 
Yangtze, and the upper Yangtze. On the former, the 
route between Shanghai and Hankow — about six hundred 
miles — is almost entirely '-covered by steamers. There 
are, of course, many thousands olf picturesque junks 
which can*5>- the local traffic, but the important trade 
between Hankow and Shanghai is done by steamers. 
The only exception, perhaps, is that the Chinese Govern- 
ment has a monopoly of salt, and it always uses junks. 
But Sir Richard Dane has reorganised the Salt Gabelle 
of China, ancT'he has gradually and successfully intro- 
duced many reforms. It is inevitable that the salt junks 
will be replaced in the near future by steamers or motor 
vessels. 

Coal is brought to Hankow in rough wooden barges. 
Above Hankow the old time junks bring down the rice 
and the tea and carry back to the inland towns and 
villages from Hankow the foreign goods whicK the 
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steamers have brought to that depot from Europe, 
America, pr Japan. From Hankow to Ichang the river* 
is called the middle Yangtze. Not only do *the natural 
tributaties carry the water-borne commerce, but there 
are also the connected canals. In one year the Tientsin 
trade carried on the Grand Canal was valued between 
three and four million pounds sterling, and it must be 
remembered that there are many canals in China. 

Hankow seems destiped to be the Chicago of China. 
An Englisliman had carried through a scheme for re- 
building the city on modern industrial lines when the 
war prevepted the export of capital. About ten million 
pounds sterling *of British capital was to be used in 
creating the new Hankow. It was to have all of the 
advantages of electricity and water-supply, of a modern 
city. It is one of three cities situated on the banks of 
a fork of the great river of China. There is obtainable 
a good supply of coal and coke from the PIngshiang 
Collieries. This coal will become available in Hong- 
Korig when the long delayed Canton-Hankow railway 
is completed. At present practically all the noining 
industry on a large-scale isjn North China, and although 
there ara great possibilities in S»9uth China, the fact 
remains that cheap coal is only available in the north. 
And nothing stinjulates industrial development as much 
as cheap coal. Hjankow arid the neighbouring cities 
have a very great advantage of position^ They are 
right inland, but on the banks of a large waterway and 
in proximity to coal and iron. 

The upper Yangtze is of g^eat interest for two reasons. 
It is the watenyay which connects one of the richest 
provinces. of China with the sea. The.^nly alternative 
to the junk at present is man-power. For if the pro- 
ducts of Szechuan do not come down the Yangtze, they 
must be carried on the backs of coolies for hundreds of 
miles, over mountain gorges and through most difficult 
country. The other rpason why the route is of interest 
is that it is so difficult and picturesque. For at this part 
of its course the river passes through the famous Yangtze 
gorges. Vast quantities of water swirl through deep 
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chanijels, sometimes not more than one hundred yards 
'wide, with high cliffs on each side. The struggle to get 
past the rapids and whirlpools is exciting and dangerous. 

The change in mental outlook of the Chinese people 
during the last twenty years is reflected in their attitude 
towards methods of locomotion. They use and pur- 
chase steamers and motor-boats. They have taken 
kindly to the iron horse. But for the war a great deal 
of new constructional work would have been completed 
by this time. It has been stated that the politics of 
China in the past have been -railway politics. If the 
Allies could agree upon some scheme of criss-crossing 
China with railways now that the war is ended, the work- 
shops of Great Britain would have plenty to do. At 
present there are only about eight thousand miles of 
railway completed and under construction. There is 
an almost entire absence of roads. 

The provinces through which the Yangtze and its 
tributaries flow are very productive. Hankow is the 
centre of the tea trade. It is difficult to convey to''the 
reader in Great BAtain the conditions of this part of 
China, but a word must be said so that the density of the 
population should nut be forgotten. Not on^y is the 
population dense it is exceptionally industrious. It is 
also intelligent. The struggle for existence has been so 
great that it is perhaps not surprising to find that those 
who survive are ingenious and hard-worksng. 

The intense desire of even the working classes in 
Shanghai to learn the English language is remarkable. 
The Chinese in business, or the official with money, is 
always anxious that his son shall stuc^y what he calls 
“ Western learning.” The British and the Americans 
are doing their utmost to meet the demand. There are 
numerous schools and colleges in which the instruction 
is carried on in the English language. 

The three great trade centres of North China are 
Shanghai, Hankow, and Tientsin^ The latter city has 
had a phenomenal growth since the Boxer outbreak, but 
it has recently suffered very much from the effect of 
floods. It is the port of Peking, but Peking itself is not 
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a commercial city. It was built by the great soldier 
Kublai Khan. The Cantonese wish to mov^ the centre* 
of government further south, and that may take place. 
Chinese? Gordon strongly urged a change to Nanking, 
which is about the centre of gravity of the country. It 
was part of the compact with Yuan in 1912 that the 
capital should be moved from Peking. But if Peking 
is»not a commercial centre, like London, it must not be 
supposed ^hat North China has no commerce. Tientsin 
flourishes because of the natural wealth of the adjoining 
provinces.* 

It must be realised that the Chinese are a nation of 
• tfaders and they have been engaged ii? barter and ex- 
change* for many centuries. The peculiar system of 
silver currency, which varies almost from town to town, 
is really evidence of their trading ability. They love to 
barter. The exchange complicates matters, but it gives 
the merchant and the banker an oppbrtunity to increase 
his profit. 

Foreigners are inclined to under-estimate the vast 
internal trade of the country. There are no records of 
it. ,But there ar? certain well-known routes, and 
travellers* have been very much* impressed by the 
volume of trade done in places where the imports from 
abroad have not y^t penetrated. 

Our Interests . — TJie Yangtze has always been con- 
sidered by the* British as tfieir particulaj^ sphere of 
interest. But it would be folly to suppose that, because 
the well-organised Germans have been at war with China, 
and have therefore been doing no. trade, there will be no 
competition in the future. The remarkable rise of 
Japan has .introduced a new and a well-<^uipped rival. 
The Britain of the F^r East is our ally, and the British 
have every reason to be proud of the progress made by 
a nation which has learnt most of its applied science 
from our teachers. But let there be no illusion about the 
actual facts of the present and the probabilities of the 
future. The Chinese want cheap articles and they will 
buy from the* cheapest seller. They have, in the past, 
institated boycotts for political reasons, but that sort of 
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thing has not been entirely successful. During the 
‘European War Japan has had a wonderful opportunity 
to improve her industrial position, and she has taken 
full advantage of it. She has gained a firm foothold 
in Korea and Manchuria, and the traders of other nations 
say that they are unable to compete with Japan in 
those countries since she has obtained control of the 
railways. The British have always advocated equal 
opportunities for all nations and, the open door in China, 
and it is very much in their interest and that of other 
European nations that the trasde of the Y angtze should 
be free for all. As far as is known, Britain, Japan, 
America, and France are all agreed to maintain that 
policy. The Japanese have not only acquired a know- 
ledge of applied science, J:hey have shown that they can 
organise their commercial work almost as well, if not 
better, than the Germans. They have quickly created 
new industries. During the year 1913 Japan exported 
electrical goods to the value of less than ;68o,ooo ; last 
year her exports were £42 1 ,000 — more than five tim'es as 
much as four years' previously. It is estimated that this 
year (1919) her exports will be worth nearly three-quarters 
of a million pounds, ’as they were valued at £260,000 for 
the first three months. Nearly all of these exports are 
going into China. The price tof electric lamps made in 
Japan as far south as Hoiig-Kong is far less than those 
from Britain. There are excellent modern factories 
for making these goods in Japan. There is also an 
abundance of cheap labour and cheap power obtained 
from the many waterfalls of the country. Nor must it 
be forgotten that the Japanese ‘have^ shown that they 
can combine ip- order to develop their export, trade. 

There is, however, room for the surplus products of the 
factories of Britain, Japan, America, and other nations 
if only trade in China were also properly organised. The 
country can certainly absorb the goods. The Chinese 
could pay for all of the imported manufactured articles 
by developing the mines and other natural sources of 
wealth of the country. • 

The Municipalities . — The story of enormous increases 
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in the value of land can be told about other Treaty Ports 
in China, but probably Shanghai holds the record*. 
Hong-Kong is administered as a Crown Colony, with 
a Governor and a Legislative Council, the majority of 
whom are Government servants. In a quiet way public 
opinion influences local administration. In the Treaty 
Ports the Europeans elect a municipal council. And 
usually the British members form a majority. All of 
these places have provided the Chinese with an object 
lesson. I’n place of corruption, favouritism, and neglect, 
there have been justice^ efficiency, and progress. The 
government has riot been, as in China, solely for the 
benefit of the officials. It has been plajined entirely for 
the good* of the governed. Such modern luxuries as 
good roads, security of life apd property,, schools, hos- 
pitals, drainage, and a supply of pure water are expensive. 
In order to pay for them, comparatively high taxes are 
necessary. These ceritres of European activity offered 
to the Chinese not only the great advantages enumerated 
above, but the wonderful opportunities of foreign trade. 
Time has proved that these things attract the most in- 
telligent Celestials. Docj|cyards and many factories 
have sprung up; thousands and thousands of Chinese 
invest their money in British companies which, in turn, 
provide employrnent foi; many thousands of Chinese 
workmen. In the^houses o:& these wealthy native mer- 
chants of the, ports of China are to be s^en pianolas 
and furniture from London, while they keep their own 
private motorpcar, like any rich trader of the Metropolis. 
Their women wear costly jewellery, while their sons and 
even their daughters travel first class on mail steamers 
to Europe and ‘attend the Universities of Oxford or 
Edinbufgh or Paris, or any other place they fancy. 

The romance of industry exists in the Treaty Ports 
of the China of to-day as in Britain or America. Sir 
Robert Ho Tung was, for njany years, compradorc of the 
Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank in Hong-Kong. He 
commenced his struggle for success on a few dollars a 
month in the outdoor service of the Chinese customs. 
He 'is to-day a prominent and beneficent citizen of 
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Hong- Kong. That which has increased the value of the 
land, which has poured wealth into the pockets of the 
British and Chinese merchants, which has enabled 
British shipping companies to pay amazing di^dends, 
can be summed up in one word — trade. 

Shanghai seems in many ways to be the opposite of 
Hong- Kong, which is a typical Crown Colony. A com- 
mercial man is chairman of the Shanghai Municipal 
Council, all of the members of which body are elected. 
This Council is as enterprising as that of Glasgow. It 
spends its money boldly and obtains good value. There 
is a complete freedom of the “ red tape " habits of 
British Government departments in this active munici- 
pality. , 

As already' stated Shanghai is so situated that the 
approach to it is as ugly as that to Hong-Kong is 
beautiful. Some of the other ports in which the British 
congregate and trade are as ugly as Shanghai. The 
approach to Tientsin, the port of Peking, is quite as bad. 
The country is flat and muddy, the river a dark brown, 
and the vegetation contains very few trees. Dull, flat 
reaches of muddy land stretqh away unbroken by hills. 

In these places -the British people tradp. fioth 
Shanghai and Tientsin are developing rapidly. Com- 
mercial and industrial life is growing and the price of land, 
that barometer of prosperity, continues to rise. The 
artists and the tourists, and the people who do not need 
to worry about money, say that modern industrialism 
makes all places hideous. A very thoughtful man once 
told me that he preferred Canton with all its smells and 
its diseases to Sheffield, with its '■smoke-stacks and its 
slums. Yet bgth are curable. We only tolerate Shef- 
field because we “ muddle through ” in Britaip; but if 
the far-sighted town-planners had received some sym- 
pathy from the statesmen, such blots as the smoke- 
stacks and slums of Sheffield would not exist. Nor 
would the smells and disease of Canton. Progress is 
slow, but the days are coming when electricity will be 
transmitted to Sheffield from the pit’s mouth, and the 
slums will be swept away by enlightened municipalities. 
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And the native city of, Shanghai also will be built anew. 
Those of* us who can, in any way, influence the design 
of the industrial China which is already oeginning to 
appear must attempt to prevent the terrible mistakes 
done in the process of “ muddling through ” in Britain 
and the other countries. 

Ocean Steamers Inland . — At the request of the 
Whangpoo Conservancy Board three eminent en- 
gineers have recenthr recorded their views on the 
future development of Shanghai as a port.* Although 
the financial aspect of the subject is not discussed 
the fact that the capital expenditure is estimated 
at taels 100,000,000 (say fifteen million pounds sterling) 
will give some idea of its magnitude. It is generally 
accepted that this report is a plain .statement of 
what must be done to ensure for Shanghai its position 
as the largest centre of commerce in the Far East. 
There are signs that the Japanese do not intend 
to wait; an effort is being made to secure for Kobe 
the premier position for the shipping trade of the 
Pacific. “ Here, then, comes in the report to show 
us how best the opportunity may be seized to secure 
for Shanghai that position in the world to which the 
history of the past seventy years undoubtedly entitles 
her.'’t The same autharity says: “ The report under 
notice shows how the necessary improvements could be 
made to convert Shanghai into a port twp and a half 
times the size of Hamburg.” 

Shanghai i^ responsible for about half of the external 
trade with China. When, we, refer to the Yangtze 
Valley in the commercial sense we mean the bed of 
the river -up to P’ingshan, which is the. limit of naviga- 
tion for all but very small boats. This river, with its 
feeders, drains one-half of the area, containing one-half 
of the population of the eighteen provinces. 

The British were the pioneers of foreign trade on the 
Yangtze. One of the. most notable in recent years was 
Archibald Little. Old established British firms in the 

* V Report on the Future Development of the Shanghai Harbour/’ 

t North China pa{ly News, 
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Hong-Kong. That which has increased the value of the 
land, which has poured wealth into the pockets of the 
British and Chinese merchants, which has enabled 
British shipping companies to pay amazing di\tidends, 
can be summed up in one word — trade. 

Shanghai seems in many ways to be the opposite of 
Hong-Kong, which is a typical Crown Colony. A com- 
mercial man is chairman of the Shanghai Muiiicip^il 
Council, all of the members of which body are elected. 
This Council is as enterprising as that of Glasgow. It 
spends its money boldly and obtains good value. There 
is a complete freedom of the “ red tape ” habits of 
British Governn^ent departments in this active munici- 
pality. ^ ' 

As already stated Shajighai is so situated that the 
approach to it is as ugly as that to Hong-Kong is 
beautiful. Some of the other ports in which the British 
congregate and trade are as ugly as Shanghai. The 
approach to Tientsin, the port of Peking, is quite as bad. 
The country is flat and muddy, the river a dark brown, 
and the vegetation' contains very few trees. Dull, flat 
reaches of muddy land stretqh away unbroken by hills. 

In these places '-the British people tratje. I^oth 
Shanghai and Tientsin are developing rapidly. Com- 
mercial and industrial life is grooving anfl the price of land, 
that barometer of prosperity, continues to rise. The 
artists and the tourists, arid the people who do not need 
to worry about money, say that modern industrialism 
makes all places hideous. A very thoughtful man once 
told me that he preferred Qanton with all its smells and 
its diseases to Sheffield, with its ’smoke-stacks and its 
slums. Yet bqth are curable. We only tolerate Shef- 
field because we “ muddle through ” in Britaiq,; but if 
the far-sighted town-planners had received some sym- 
pathy from the statesmen, such blots as the smoke- 
stacks and slums of Sheffield would not exist. Nor 
would the smells and disease o^ Canton. Progress is 
slow, but the days are coming when electricity will be 
transmitted to Sheffield from the pit’s mouth, and the 
slums will be swept away by enlightened municipalities. 
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And the native city of, Shanghai also will be built anew. 
Those of* us who can, in any way, influence the design 
of the industrial China which is already beginning to 
appear* must attempt to prevent the terrible mistakes 
done in the process of “ muddling through ” in Britain 
and the other countries. 

Ocean Steamers Inland . — At the request of the 
Whangpoo Conservancy Board three eminent en- 
gineers have recentb; recorded their views on the 
future development of Shanghai as a port.* Although 
the finanx^ial aspect of* the subject is not discussed 
the fact that the capital expenditure is estimated 
at taels 100,000,000 (say fifteen million pounds sterling) 
will give some idea of its magnitude^. It is generally 
accepted that this report is a plain statement of 
what must be done to ensure for Shanghai its position 
as the largest centre of commerce in the Far East. 
There are signs that the Japanese do not intend 
to wait; an effort is being made to secure for Kobe 
the premier position for the shipping trade of the 
Pacific. “ Here, then, comes in t*he report to show 
us. how best the opportunity may be seized to secure 
for Shanghai that position in th^ world to which the 
history of the past seventy years undoubtedly entitles 
her.”t The same authority says: “ The report under 
notice shows how the necessary improvements could be 
made to conVert Shanghai into a port tv^ and a half 
times the size of Hamburg.” 

Shanghai iS responsible for about half of the external 
trade with China. When, we, refer to the Yangtze 
Valley in the commercial sense we mean the bed of 
the river -up to P’ingshan, which is th@#limit of naviga- 
tion for all but very small boats. This river, with its 
feeders, drains one-half of the area, containing one-half 
of the population of the eighteen provinces. 

The British were the pioneers of foreign trade on the 
Yangtze. One of tho most notable in recent years was 
Archibald Little. Old established British firms in the 

* Report on the Future Development of the Shanghai Harbour.” 

t North China pa\ly News. 
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Far East opened up the great waterway, and for years 
it was alw£^ys understood that the Yangtze Valley 
was particularly Great Britain’s sphere of influence. 
At the time of the battle for the railway concessions 
great alarm was felt in British trading circles at the 
manner in which that fact was ignored. More recently 
rivals for the steamer traffic of the river have appeared, 
and the State subsidies for Japanese shipping puts the 
British owners at a disadvantage. 

In addition to Shanghai, there are now ten ports open 
to foreign trade in the Yangtze 'Valley. 

The extraordinary feature of this rjver is that it 
is navigable for* ocean-going steamers for 600 miles 
from its mouth.. The port of Hankow is unique in 
receiving at its quays vessels from all parts of the world, 
while it is 600 miles from the sea. The British merchants 
who kno^ the Yangtze prophsey a vast increase in the 
trade, and the records of the past few decades support 
that view. Hankow is destined to become, perhqps, 
the greatest — certainly one of the greatest — trading 
centres in the world. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE SHIPPING TRADE 

Foreign Trade of Shanghai . — During the year 1918 
■ the direct foreigxi trade of Shanghai v.-as nearly one- 
half of the whole total of China. Thus the Yangtze 
port still holds the place of honour, and those who are 
looking forward to a great development of trade will 
be encouraged by studying the recent returns. In spite 
of the Great War the trade returns of China have risen 
steadily since 1912; during 1918 it was the highest on 
record. In H.K. taels it was actually 1,040,776,113, 
an increase of H.K. taels 28,325,709 over that of 1917. 
It would appear from these latest returns that Shanghai 
has little to fear from the rivalry of any other ports 
at present ; if the improvements recognised as necessary 
are carried out the enviable future of Shanghai is 
assured. It should be mentioned that, in the trade 
returns of China, Hong-Kong counts as a foreign 
country. Thus, in 1917, the British Colony took, in 
millions of H.K. taels, nearly 116, while Japan took 
less than 106, and Great Britain 26, and the United 
States 94. Those were, of course, war figures. 

The Chinese of Shanghai, like the Chinese of Hong- 
Kong, wish to take a part in manufacturing work. In 
Tientsin two new mills have been completed, both of 
20,000 spindles, owned by Chinese, and equipped with 
American machinery. At Tsinanfu another mill, owned 
by Chinese, will contain 1 5,000 spindles when completed. 
Another mill at Wuhu will contain 10,000 spindles; 
while a new mill at Hankow will have 30,000 spindles 
and about 1,000 looms. The machinery for these last 
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three is British. But it is noticeable that the Chinese 
are making no great headway ifi territory not governed 
by extra-territorial law. Chinese officials squeeze ” 
any new industry, demanding as much as 50 per cent, 
of the profits. In Shanghai the population is rapidly 
increasing; land is becoming more and more valuable. 
A noticeable feature already mentioned is the great 
activity of the Japanese, who own several mills, in 
Shanghai, and who are planning more. 

Thus it will be seen that there is a great future before 
Shanghai. Whether, in the, course of time, Hankow 
will become the greater industrial centre is a matter of 
opinion. But it is a matter of fact 'that Shanghai is 
already a great trade centre, and it seems inevitable 
that it mu^t grow rapijily. 

The pioneers of the shipping trade in the Far East 
were the Arabs, and they were followed at a long 
interval by the Portuguese ahd Spaniards. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the Dutch 
arrived in the China Seas. The first English arrivals 
came soon after the Dutch. The famous East India 
Company had obtained a fqothold in Canton before the 
end of the seventeenth century. As has bqen already 
explained, all of the foreign commerce of China was 
confined to Canton until tlje historic Treaty of 1842. 
The movement of goods- inland, to and from Canton, 
has always been made possible by the v'^aterways. The 
introduction of steam-power has entirely changed the 
conditions. Not only are there liners and large cargo 
vessels plying between jEurope and China, as well as 
between China and America, but there are what might 
be called loppl lines of shipping, whose business is 
entirely on the China coast, or on the navigable rivers. 

The two nations chiefly concerned with the shipping 
trade of the Far East are the British and the Japanese. 
The rapid rise of the mercantile marine of the latter 
nation is a source of never-failing surprise and sorrow to 
the “ old China hands.” It was only about forty years 
ago that the Japanese began to cultivate modern science. 
Many of the pioneers who went out from Britain to 
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teach this Oriental natipn engineering and naval archi- 
tecture ane still alive. Sir' James Ewing,, Professors 
Perry, Dyer, and others, are still able to relate their 
experien\;es in the universities or the shipyards of Japan. 
To-day you will find the flag with the rising sun, not 
only in all of the ports of China, but in the principal 
maritime trading centres of Europe and America. 

’fi Famous British Company . — It is probable that of 
the steamship lines running East, the best known to 
people in Britain is that commonly called the “ P. and 

O. ,” the abbreviation foi' the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship Company. Its ships run from London 
*to Yokohama. Before the war, there Was a fairly fre- 
quent service by this line ; about twoships^a month passed 
through Hong-Kong on each run. The ccmpany had 
a great reputation as pioneers, and there seemed to be 
a danger that it would fie content to rest on that.,reputa~ 
tion. Of course, it was financially sound, and, indeed, 
paid handsome dividends, despite a certain ponderous 
lethargy in its management. It did not seem to consider 
the comforts of its Far Eastern passengers, and in the 
pre-war da3^s many Britons who would have preferred 
to travel -isy British steamers booked on the German 
mail or Japanese ships. They said that they obtained 
better value for their .money. Many of them talked 
about “ galvanising ’’ the management of this fine old 
British company into the adoption of modern ideas 
Whether they took any action, or whether plans were 
formed which tne outbreak of war nullified, is unknown 
to the writer.* 

There always sceme (3 to be plenty of cargo for the 
ships, and, perhaps, after all, the passenger traffic was 
not considered important. The journey from London, 
despite the attractions of Suez, Colombo, Singapore, and 
other ports of call, is at times monotonous, even with 
the luxuries to be found on a modern steamer. The 

P. and O. mail-boats would carry a passenger from 

t 

* The late Hon. Mr. E. A. Hewitt, Superintendent of the line for 
the Far East, did not disguise, in the course of private conversations, 
his dismay at the conservative attitude of the London management. 

JO 
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London to Hong-Kong in four ^eeks, but it was neces- 
sary to travel overland and join the ship at Mar- 
seilles. The single fare was about £75 to any of the 
ports north of Hong-Kong. The intermediate vessels 
took six weeks. They were, of course, not so com- 
fortable as the mail steamers. The single fare was about 
j<;55, while the return journey cost between £80 and jCgo. 

British Cargo Steamers . — There were, and are, other 
British lines running from the V home ” porfs to China, 
but their ships were not designed to carry many pas- 
sengers. Perhaps the best known of these steamship 
companies is “The Blue Funnel Line, ” owned by 
Messrs. Alfred Holt, of Liverpool, 'fhere was a saying’ 
among the Brit;ons in China that whenever' one of the 
Far Easterr. ports might be visited, there would always 
be found a ship of the Blue Funnel Line discharging 
or taking in cargo. Of all of the British shipping 
companies in the Orient, this seemed to have the first 
reputation for efficiency, and was increasing its maritime 
trade despite the growing competition of other nations. 
Other important British lines were, and are, the “ Indo- 
Chinas,” managed by Messrs. Jardine, Matheson,, and 
Co., Ltd., the “ Glen ’’ and the “ Shire ” lines. • 

The famous French line of Messageries Mari times 
sent perhaps the finest linem from Europe to the Far 
East. The Germans arid the Austrians sent large 
liners and numerous cargo boats, but it is possible that 
these nations will not be again granted the privilege 
of coaling at Colombo, Singapore, or Hong-Kong. It 
was generally stated in China that all of the non-British 
lines running to that country from Europe were sub- 
sidised by the'State, while those ships which flew the 
red ensign not only paid their way, but earned hand- 
some dividends for their proprietors. The subject of 
shipping bounties is quite outside the scope of this 
book, but it is well to remember that conditions are 
changing, and that our keenest competitors for the 
carrying trade of the Far East are the Japanese. There 
is, of course, ample trade for all nations if China wijl only 
develop her natural resources. Meanwhile, it Will be 
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wise of Britain to consider seriously the matter of 
retaining ^nd increasing thfe carrying trade between 
Europe and China and on the Pacific. 

From % China to America . — Since the discovery of 
America by Columbus, the Atlantic has been an ever- 
growing highway of commerce, until to-day it is churned 
by the propellers of almost countless vessels. The 
Pivific,’ except where it touches the coasts of America 
and China, is still, coipparatively speaking, deserted. 
And yet, it we glance at a map of the two oceans, we 
see that Nature has provided all facilities for encour- 
aging sea-borne commerce on the Pacific. On the one 
♦side there is the coast of Asia, and on the other the well- 
harboured * coast-line of America. To the south are 
the wonderful islands of the .Pacific, including small 
continents such as Java, Borneo, Sumatra, the Philip- 
4)ines, and New Guinea. Still further south there are 
the large islands, one o’f them a continent. Nature has 
not only been lavish with the supply of natural harbours, 
but she seems to have been almost prodigal of her wealth 
in the lands which arc washed by *the Pacific. It is 
impossible to enumerate thy articles of commerce which 
they produce. It is, however, safe to prophesy that the 
fleets which now trade on this great ocean are almost 
insignificant as compi^red .with those that will .traverse 
its waters in the cejjtury before us. 

For the Tnoment we will yonsidcr the ^reat trade 
routes from China to America. There are ships which 
run across the Pacific to Canada, to the United States, 
and, again, others which rui\ to 3 t>uth America. The 
best known line . is pfrobably that managed by the 
Canadian Pacific Steamship Co.. Ltd., an offshoot 
which is, still connected with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. It is generally conceded that the two finest 
passenger steamers on the Pacific just now (1918) 
are the Empress of Russia .and the Empress of Asia, 
both of which turbirie-driven vessels were built in 
Britain. They run from Hong-Kong to Vancouver, 
completing tire journey in about eighteen days. They 
call ck Shanghai and the Japanese ports, and form a 
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link in the “ all-red ” route, by which the passenger 
' from London can come to China via Suez ^nd return 
via Canada. 

The United States and China . — An American who 
has lived in Manila for some years, and has travelled in 
China, has left on record what several of his fellow- 
countrymen in China have told the writer. He says;* 

“ American and English interests are necessarily very 
much interwoven, so that it i,s hard to tell at times 
where the one begins and the other ends, and in the 
aggregate these and added interests will ultimately form 
a great balance of commercial power in the Orient.” 
There are British firms in Hong-Kong with offices in the 
United States. ^The two great nations have in common 
the English language end literature, and they have 
very similar ideas about government, religion, and 
comme;;cial development. It would be absurd to 
suppose that they will not compete with each other for 
the commercial prizes of the Pacific. It would be 
equally fallacious to assume that the British alonfc can 
develop the natural resources of China. It is much 
better for British trade in th« h'ar Ea?t that the energetic 
American should ‘introduce his steam-plough into 
Manchuria than that the old Chinese methods of 
cultivation should continue^ For ihe British ships 
carry to Europe the btians produced by American 
methods, vjhilc the wealth which the Chinese farmers 
accumulate probably leads to orders for electric light 
machinery or Manchester cottons. The sons and 
daughters of the United. States are to be found all , 
over China. They have, especially, during the last 
quarter of a century, profoundly affected the outlook 
of the wealthy Chinese. They hqve been successful as 
traders ; they have given to Chinese officials much 
practical advice upon such vital subjects as river 
conservation, irrigation, and forestry. Coming from 
a country where education is* encouraged and well 
endowed, they have thrown themselves, with their 
native restless energy, into the great work of supplying 

* “Our Chinese Chances,” Myr{)n,*p. 167. 
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Western service to the Chinese. Faced with grave 
political difficulties, cfue t6 the low wages paid to’ 
Asiatic labour in their own country, they nave offered 
every facility for the Chinese students to enter their 
universities and their large engineering works. While 
many of the advanced theories of government which 
these young Chinese students have hastily absorbed in 
the American universities have been quite unsuitable 
for China, as she now js, yet it must be said that the 
medical and other scientific work, which the Americans 
have carried out so well in the Far East, has been a 
boon to many thousands. 

American Skij>p%ng.—T\\Q. writer first -travelled out to 
China ffom England via Canada and the United States. 
At San Francisco he commenced his journey across the 
Pacific on one of the steamers of a company which ran 
under the protection of the Stars and Stripes. It 
was called the Pacific Mail Co., and it owned four or 
five ships. Two or three years ago the company sold 
its ships and closed its Far Eastern offices, but it is 
again running ships to China. Americans said that 
the,American company withdrew their vessels because 
of certain legislation in the United States. In some 
ways these ships reminded one of the P. and O. vessels, 
except that they .employed Chinese instead of^ Lascars. 
Since those days the Panama Canal has claimed a good 
deal of attention from merchants and shipping agents 
in China. It has certainly brought the manufacturing 
Eastern States of America within much easier reach of 
China. It would be folly for, the .British to imagine that 
the opening of the Panama Canal will not increase the 
facilities for American manufacturers 0/ electrical and 
other mfachinery to. sell their goods in China. There 
have been, of course, causes connected with the war 
which have, during the last few years, handicapped the 
sellers of British engineering products. During that 
time the writer has seen many instances of orders for 
such goods going to America. 

Tlie Japartese Lines . — On the Pacific the flag of Dai 
Nipjpon flies where the red ensign is never seen. From 
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Yokohama the lines radiate to North and South America 
and southwards to Australia. There are mo tramp 
steamers, but modern liners. They have not come from 
the Clyde and the Tyne, but from the shipyards of 
Japan. Great Britain has a very large trade with the 
England of the East, and a great deal of British machinery 
finds its way into Japan. The competition for the 
carrying trade of China is, however, real, and Ifiie 
Japanese ships are all over the Pacific. It i,s true that 
they are subsidised, but that does not alter the fact 
that these numerous ships carry freight, are efficiently 
managed, and provide employment for a very large 
number of Japanese. The Japanese mercantile marine, ' 
it is true, is not to be seen on the Atlantic." It is, 
however, very much in evidence on the Pacific, in 
European and in other seas. 

The China Coast Trade . — There are British ships in 
the Far 'feast which do what might be called the “ local 
trade.” They run about between the ports of the 
Dutch East Indies, Borneo, the Philippines, and China. 
They carry the flag up the Yangtze to Hankow, and 
then navigate the rivers to Canton and Tientsin. Most 
of them carry acco'mmodation for about ha<f-?t-dozen 
or a dozen passengers, but they earn their living by carry- 
ing cargo. Of these British • ships, those managed by 
Messrs. Jardine, Mathesoit and Co», Ltd., and Messrs. 
Butterfield <and Swire, Ltd., are the rtiost important. 
They are numerous, and equipped with modern ap- 
pliances for the handling of cargo. They average about 
ten knots an hour, and are very suitable for the bad 
weather met with in the Far East. All of their officers 
are British, but* the crews are Chinese. Some of these 
ships have been built in the dockyards of Hong-Kong, 
and that will be the tendency of the future. Towards 
the end of the war many of them were taken off the 
trade of the China coast, ©ne of the most urgent needs 
is to increase the number of ships flying the red ensign 
in the Far East. 

From 1 867 to 191 1 , the shipping engaged in the China 
trade increased from (entries and clearances) 6,6^5,485 
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*tons in 1 864 (practically no Chinese shipping) to 
82,206,497 tons (including 17,277,407 tons of Chinese 
shipping 'coming under the foreign cus^wms) ; the 
shipping under foreign flags was then 68,929,090 tons, 
over ten times the figures of 1 864. Of the total of 1912, 
of all flags, 26,071,482 tons were engaged in the foreign 
trade (including Hong-Kong), and 60,135,015 tons 
in, the coasting trade. I have to thank Mr. Morse 
for certain figures given in a recent paper (December, 
1919). H1& showed that in the two years the tonnage 

was divided between thq different flags as follows: 



1864 

1912 

British 

2,862,214 ^ 

38,106,732 

Amcrdcan 

. . 2,609,390 

715,001 

German 

580,570 ^ 

6,171,684 

Japanese 

... 756 

m.Qis.aSs 

Other foreign 

527,967 

4,022,288 

Chinese 

64,588 

17,277,407 


' 1 — 

<>.635.485 

86,206,497 


In jjercentage the British flag has held its own, and 
has actually increased to thirteen tithes its old tonnage. 
Thj American flag, has disjappeared from the coasting 
trade, mrd is shown only on a few mail steamers. 

A Chinese Shipping Company . — It is as w’ell for 
Westerners and Chinese alike to face facts, however un- 
jtalatable they may appear. * One of the most insistent, 
in connection with the dcvelojament of China, is that it 
has never yet been possible for any really big industrial 
enterprise to succeed under purely Chinese management. 
In the Straits Settlements., and in other places, the 
Chinese can and do m^ike a success of such undertakings. 
In their own country they do not. They, have, however, 
combinod together to form the China Merchants' Steam 
Navigation Company. A fleet of steamers, carrying the 
flag of the Chinese Republic, operates on the China 
coast. Concerning its profits and its disbursements on 
officials fhe writer knogws very little; but these affairs do 
not seem to be conducted on lines which commend 
themselves to British accountants. The writer has met 
some of the British sea-captains of this line. They seem 
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to be quite content. It must be said, in justice to the 
, Chinese, that most of the Europeans in the Government 
services speak very highly of their treatment.* The only 
thing that they ever seem to complain aboqt is the 
Chinese habit of paying a man a salary, and expecting 
him to do nothing. A personal experience in travelling 
on a steamship belonging to this company did not im- 
press me favourably. ^ 

The Other Lines . — The British are interested in various 
other local lines of shipping, wHich run betv^een Hong- 
Kong and Swatow and Amoy,^Hong-Kong and Canton, 
Hong-Kong and Macao, etc. On the river above 
Canton there aye many motor-boats driven by engines 
made in Britain. It is difficult to imagine p better 
market for sma'H motor craft. Kerosene is to be ob- 
tained almost everywhere in China. It is true that 
man-power is cheap and that several of the rivers are, 
deep and wide eno-ugh to admit' of steamers and large 
sailing junks. The fact remains that the motor-boat 
can provide a regular service. It can penetrate- the 
tributaries and the creeks. It can be managed by 
native labour, if the native is properly trained. In- 
deed, the Chinese artisan seems to” have a genius for 
mechanics. There is nobody more delighted than lie is 
to run an engine of any description. All of the loco- 
motives In China are operated by 'natives and so are the 
hundreds of steam-launches. It only remains for British 
firms who fiianufacture motor engines to push their 
goods in China. Many of them have already done so. 

Freights in China . — It almost seems as if that, but 
for the waterways of China, very little cargo would be 
moved. “ Wherever the Chinese have found q navigable 
river, they have, by a sort of instinct derived f^om pre- 
liistoric times, endeavoured to utilise it. Like every- 
thing else of which the Government of China takes 
cognisance, it is, however, to the last degree ineffective.”* 
This latter sentence is a reference to the manner in 
which the Government of the country has concerned 

♦ “ Inland Communications in China ” Journal of fhe North-China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1890. 
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•itself with regard to the rivers and canals. It has taken 
little or no interest in t»he roads, or apologies for roads, , 
in the couhtry. It has, however, interfered i» the matter 
of the waterways ; but the knowledge displayed has been 
so crude, the corruption of officials so great, that it is 
probable that the result of Government efforts have 
been negative. Fortunately, on some of the waterways 
there are now European engineers with authority, and 
there is noticeable each year an improvement due to 
their efforts. The sfjlendid service of lighthouses 
along the China coast is also due to the initiative of 
foreigners 'in control of the Chinese Customs service. 

, During the European War freights rose to unprecedented 
figures on, the China coast, as elsewhere, owing to the 
very great demand for ships. But before that event 
freight by steamships in China was expensive, as com- 
pared with the prices in Europe. It cost nearly as 

’much to move cargo five or six hundred miles up the 
Yangtze from Shanghai to Hankow, or up the West River 
from Canton to Wuchow, as it did to carry it from 
Manchester to Shanghai, a distanee of 9,000 miles. 
Although the expenses and risks arc greater than in 
Eufope, it was gcfterally l^upposecl that the profits of 
the shipping companies in the Far East were higher than 
most of those trading between the ports of Europe. 
When we return lo nOrmial J:rade conditions there will 
be keen competition. 
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THE RAILWAYS 

The British merchants in Shanghai realised fifty years 
ago the great advantages that would acCrue to the foreign 
trade of China by the introduction of railways. At 
first they attenfpted to persuade the Chinese to allow 
them to build the railways. This was opposed in the 
masterly manner of the officials of that day. Later on 
the ChiAese attempted to build and run their own rail- 
ways. In 1899 the total railway mileage was only 317. 
Then came the great era of concessions, with foieign 
control. For a p6riod (about 1912) Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
first President of the New Republic, gave up the chief 
office of the State and took over the problmi of the 
nationalisation of the railways. The present tendency 
is for China to raise loans frorp foreign,ers on the seci^rity 
of projected lines. « ^ 

In considering the history of railways in China, it is 
only fair toVemember the bitter opposition which met 
similar proposals in England. 

The first effort to introduce railways into China was 
made in 1863. Some twenty'-seven firms, mostly 
British, of Shanghai petitioned Li Hung Chang for 
permission to build a line from Shanghai to Soochow. 
The petition was not successful, but although Li op- 
posed it then, at a later period of his life he encouraged 
railways in China. A few paonths later Sir MacDonald 
Stephenson, who, twenty years earlier, had 'projected 
the first railway for India, and had been closely associated 
with the development of railways in that country, 
appeared in the Far East. He wished to save China 
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from what he believed to be a possible disaster, but 
which he, was powcrlfess to avert. He pointed out’ 
that “ a comprehensive system decided on at the 
outset, and all lines made in conformity with it, would 
avert the evils of the English want of such a system, 
where in many cases double capital has been laid out for 
platform work which one expenditure could have 
aiiequately provided for.” Foreigners of all classes, the 
Cantonese, merchants and many others, supported the 
scheme of the great pioneer. But the Chinese officials 
quietly snx>thered it. • 

The Woosung Railway . — The next effort was far less 
’ ambitious. It was to connect Shangha? with Woosung, 
about thirteen miles down the river. The methods 
employed by the promoters were open to criticism; for 
they, aware of the rooted antipathy of the Chinese 
• officials to railways, bought up the land needed and 
announced that they would build a road. On l^ebruary 
14, 1876, a tiny locomotive, appropriately called the 
“ Pioneer,” made the first railwav run in China. Al- 
though the British engineers on this line ” were quite 
awgre of the personal ri^cs they might have to en- 
counter, ’i they thought that, after h triumphal opening, 
success had rewarded their struggles. But the Chinese 
officials had not been ,beaten. A little later a penniless 
coolie deliberately threw hintself in front of the engine, 
and was killed. Riots w'erp threatened^; ultimatel}'^ 
the Chinese Government took the line over at cost 
price. Soon afterwards the rails w'crc torn up, the 
rolling-stock, etc., sent to Formosa, where most of the 
materials were stolen’ or made useless by neglect. A 
temple to the Queen of Heaven was erected on the site of 
the Shanghai railway station. 1 1 was a fitting monument 
to the triumph of conservatism, ignorance, and super- 
stition. 

Mr. George Kinder's Work . — At about this time a far- 
sighted CThinese official. was Governor of Formosa. The" 
story of the railway built by British and Chinese on 
that .island iS of interest. The cession of the island to 
Jap^ in 1895 ensured rapid railway development in 
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that part of geographical China. Meantime a remark- 
able Cantonese, one Tong King Sing, had ]3een using 
levers to push forward his own country towards modern 
industrialism. He had become Director-Generyl of the 
China Merchants’ Steamship Company, after being 
mainly instrumental in its formation. He wished to 
use Chinese, instead of Japanese coal for these steamers, 
and formed the Chinese Engineering and Mining Go., 
the first shaft being sunk at Tongshan (1878) under 
the direction of a Mr. R. R. Burnatt. The clever Tong 
had financially interested Li H-ung Chang in his schemes. 
Both of them wanted to carry the coal to the sea. Mr. 
George Kinder was appointed Resident-Engineer for the 
proposed railway. The line laid was English s.tandard 
gauge. On^this point Mr. Kinder won the first of his 
many battles on behalf of British interest in China. 
The line was laid in 1880; the ingenious Kinder built 
what he himself called a locomotive of “ very extra- 
ordinary design,” for it was built up out of the old 
mining machinery and materials. It cost, exclusive 
of the value of flie metal used, about £80 to con- 
struct. In 1881, exactly oije hundred years after, the 
birth of George Stephenson, inventor of the locomotive, 
this famous “ Rocket of China ” was christened. It 
was the, thin end of the wedge used by the clever Tong, 
and the wily Li, to open the Chine,se oyster. It made 
the name of Kinder impiortal in the* Far East. In 
1887 the line became merged into the schemes of the 
China Railway Company, and the same year there 
was issued the first Qhinese prospectus on record, with 
the British senior banking institution of the Far East 
holding the deposits. How Mr. Kinder continued his 
efforts, and was, in 1894, appointed Engineep-in-Chief 
to the Imperial Chinese Railway Administration is told 
in that admirable book, ” Railway Enterprise in China,” 
by P. H. Kent. It relate? also the struggle of other 
British railway engineers. By fin agreement' with the 
Russians (1899), Britain undertook to leave alone 
any railway concessions north of China’s Great Wall, 
and Russia promised to keep away from the railways 
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of the Yangtze Basin. The Russians and the Chinese 
intrigued ,for the removal bf Mr. Kinder, who was * 
admirably defended in the British technical' press. 

The fterce anti-foreign outbreak of the Boxers of 1900 
created a new state of affairs. The British and the 
Russians administered certain sections of the northern 
railways, but in 1902 the Imperial Chinese Railway 
Administration resumed control, and owing to Mr. 
Kinder’s progressive poljcy, and the commercial develop- 
ment of North China, a net dividend of 20 per cent, 
on the capital cost was earned in 1904. 

“ The Battle of the Concessions ." — As an outcome of the 
Chino- Japanese 'War there commencod (1899) “ the 
Battle of tlie Concessions,” as Lord Salisbury described 
the new efforts on behalf of introduction of railways into 
China. The story of the official diplomacy, the secret 
’intrigues, the financial exploits, the international 
jealousies created by this ” Battle," would fill many 
pages. We can only hurriedly pass them by, and state 
that' in 1907 there were (approximately) 3,500 miles of 
railway constructed in China, i ,300’ miles under con- 
struction, and 4,209 miles projected. In all, a total of 
nearly •9,»oo miles. Considering only the population of 
the countries concerned, there were at that time between 
nine and ten times as^ maji}^ miles of railway in India, 
nearly eight times as many*in Japan, and twenty-five 
times as many in the Russian Empire, as existed in 
China and Mongolia. 

It is most important to note that ‘‘ with the apparent 
exception of the German line in Shantung, there is 
not one line constructed, or where the construction is 
authorised^ of which China has not secyred the right, 
some time or another, to resume the sole control.” 

A State system has been evolved, but in China State 
control is invariably inefficient. Only the backing of 
the State, however, can overcome the local prejudice 
which still exists in parts of China. In the present" 
stage of development, the State would heavily tax 
railw^iys if precluded from their management. It is 
mosf important, for military reasons, for the Government 
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in China to have control of the lines of communication/ 
.There cannot be any competition for many years, and 
the State should be able to fix freights with a view to 
the commercial development of the whole country. 
The State should encourage the more even spread of the 
population in China, and that can be done only by 
means of the railways. 

7 'here can be no doubt that the advice offered (to 
China by Sir M. Stephenson in ^1863 was disinterested 
and sincere. He would have done for the railways what 
Sir Robert Hart has done for the Customs Service, and 
what Sir Richard Dane has done for the Salt Gabelle. 
The hopelessly , ignorant reactionaries of the official 
classes of his day waved aside the golden opportunity, 
the promises, rtie clairns of genius in the haughty 
manner which the mandarins in all countries have so 
often used towards science. 'I'he finances at the dis- 
posal of this engineer were sufficielit to ensure the success 
of a uniform system. In the half-century which has 
since elapsed, all of the loans and interest could have 
been repaid, and China would have had such a network 
of railways that she could have guarded her frontiers, 
built up her industries, developed her latent wealth, 
and stood forth as one of the Great Powers. 

Instead of these fruits, whqt is the, position to-day? 
China has borrowed, often for non-j^roductive purposes, 
such as indemnities, armaments, palace. purposes, etc., 
about £i2 5,doo,ooo. She' has been the centre of the 
“ Battle of the Concessions,” and she has suffered from 
almost chronic revolutions. She has made mistakes 
and caused delays, as best exemplified by the Canton- 
Hankow line. ^I.t is so much easier to preven,t mistakes 
than to rectify them. China has complacently folded her 
hands with Oriental fatalism one day, and violently 
opposed the introduction of railways on the next, 
while on the third day she |ias been compelled to have 
' iecourse to the moneylenders.^ Even now ' a bold, 
clearly defined and promptly developed scheme of 
railroad construction would open out those wonderful 
gifts of Nature which China alone contains. But expert 
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advice is essential, and that can only be obtained from 
men with experience. • To attack the subject in the 
piecemeal fashion of the past; to oppose a failway and 
then hpjStily to borrow money for other purposes on 
the strength of a concession for building it; to appoint 
dozens of useless Chinese officials, and to allow a centre 
of instruction, such as theTongshan Engineering College, 
to, fall* into decay — all of these things cause the true 
friends of China, native and foreign, to despair. 

About t*en years ago a distinguished Frenchman, 
M. de Laboulaye, published an authoritative statement 
on Chinese railway finance, in which he traces out the 
history under tlfree main divisions. First the “ arms’ 
length or official opposition period from 1863 to 1895. 
Then the concessions or “ spheres of influence ” period, 
which ended in 1905. Then the “ Young China ” period, 
.with its ignorant but patriotic demands for “ recovery,’’ 
and its almost childish belief that China wou?d spread 
a network of lines without the finance or the engineering 
experience of the foreigners. The Times rather 
pointedly remarked on “ the dignified silence ” of this 
Fre^ich writer on certain ^points. “ He says nothing 
of the Ru^so- Japanese agreement in regard to Manchuria. 

. . . Nor does he criticise China’s gross mismanagement 
of the Peking-Il£^nkow lyie since its repurchase, nor 
the inefficiency anc^ corruption which have strewn the 
path of provincial railway enterprises with wreckage 
and recrimination.” 

M. de Laboulaye mentions these three periods of 
railway construction in Chin^. It is to be greatly hoped 
that there will soon commence a fourth period, when 
the money and the technical skill of^ the foreigner 
will be given a chance to make the railways of China 
confer those benefits on the country which its best 
friends desire. 

The Trunk Lines of Chin <\. — In order easily to under- 
stand thTe railway work which has been done and i? 
projected in China, it is essential to appreciate the 
general idea ‘which is being worked out. At present 
we ntust accept the state of affairs that the Japanese have 
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the railways in Korea and Manchuria; the Russians 
“were interested in the lines in Mongolia, although the 
Japanese will probably take over that asset. We will 
therefore, consider only China proper, and 'aot the 
outlying dependencies. At present Peking and Shanghai 
are served with railways. It is possible' to travel from 
the political to the commercial capital of China, and 
both are connected by steel lines with the great Trans- 
Siberian Railway. In the south. Canton is connected 
with Hong-Kong (about loo miles), but the really 
great triumph will be when the line connecting Hankow 
with Canton is completed. There is also a line con- 
necting the province of Yunnan with French Indo- 
China. ' ' 

There wiU be, finally, three great trunk lines running 
from north to south. They spread, inland, like the 
lines of a fan from Peking. They will connect Peking 
with Shanghai, Peking with Canton, and Peking with 
Yunnanfu. The lines follow, more or less, the trade 
routes of the old Chinese highways. The latter have 
long since fallen into disrepair, but the huge stones 
used for paving are still to be seen. 

There are also to be three main trunk lines froTO east 
to west across China. Just as Peking is to be the 
converging point of the north and south trunk lines*', so 
will Shanghai be the handle of the fan for the east to 
west lines. These lines are to run frotn Shanghai to 
Chengtu and Shanghai to Yunnanfu. 

The four great centres of interest to railway engineers 
are Mukden, Peking, Shanghai, and Yunnanfu. 
Hankow is also attracting railways*, which is only natural, 
as it is often called “ the Chicago of China.” It is, of 
course, after Shanghai, the most important city on the 
Yangtze, and as ocean steamers can reach it, it only 
needs time and railways to become the hub of commercial 
China. 

Yunnan is connected commercially with Hong-Kong 
and with French Indo-China. It is one of the most 
promising provinces in China with regard to mines, and 
even with the present crude methods ^f working" and 
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transport, it exports copper, tin, antimony, and other 
minerals. A few months before the outbreak of the 
European *War, the German firm of Carlowttz made a 
great effort to secure all of the concessions in Yun- 
nan, as a reward for developing the railways of that 
province. 

In 1912, the rich men of the three provinces of Y unnan, 
Kueichow, and Kwangsi met together in the hope of 
building the Yunnan- Kuelen Railway. They wanted to 
unite their interests witK those of the promoters of the 
Szechuan-Hankow-Canton Railway. Unfortunately the 
director-general of both schemes became a rebel leader. 
.Recently (1915-1*916) these southern provinces have 
shown signs of a political federation, and it is not 
improbable that they may unite to develop railways. 

The great trunk line from Peking to Yunnanfu 
will finally be extended into the province of Szechuan. 
There is a proposal ter join Yunnanfu with Burmah. 
The two nations primarily interested in these railway 
schemes which will develop Yunnan are Britain and 
France. Despite the offer of Messrs. Ctirlowitz, Germany 
will find it difficult to push that scheme. 

Tlie ^B^lgian Concession . — One of the successful 
countries in the efforts for the “ peaceful penetration ” 
of Cjjina by the railway was Belgium. It had no army, 
no navy to back its dcTnands, It seemed to ignore the 
political manoeuvres of the other nations. Belgian 
financiers simply arranged loans, obtained ?;oncessions ; 
and, although the Ministers of other Powers might not 
like it, there was the fact. The first real score was that 
*of the Belgian syndicate which o*btaincd the right to 
build a railway from Peking to Hankow. ^'I'he Chinese, 
with the §xed determination that the integrit}'’ of their 
country could only be ’secured by playing off one Power 
against the other, did not want the Belgians to have the 
extension to Canton. So the Chinese sold the right to 
build this line from Hankow to Canton to the American- 
China Development Co. The Belgians just quietly 
bought up the.shares. They made rather a mistake by 
replacing the American engineers by Belgians, for the 
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Chinese then quickly saw what had happened. The 
local gentry made such a'noisasthat work was stopped. 
It was in' 1905 that the American Development Co. 
turned over its right to the Chinese. The m^in trunk 
line, of 750 miles, from Hankow to Canton is not yet 
completed. Despite Americans and Belgians, with 
whom Russian and French banks participated, and 
Chinese, the work is not vet done. The British Hong- 
Kong is the port that will reap the gr^at benefit from 
this artery of commerce, which should be completed as 
quickly as possible. 

It must be confessed that this line has been peculiarly 
unfortunate. Canton, and the districts around it, 
frequently indulge in insurrections. It seems to delight 
to flaunt the Central Government of Peking. It is the 
great centre of the cry “ China for the Chinese.” It 
is a sad commentary on that cry to review the con- 
struction of this x'ailway. If Only the co-operation of 
the foreigner had been secured, trains would now be 
running from Hong-Koug to Peking. 

The Belgians had won a commercial triumph in 
connection with the Peking-Hankow Railway, for they 
underbid the Americans, and secured the concession 
in 1897. There is no doubt that F'rance and Russia 
were also interested in this line. It was instructive to 
see these two powers — F’^.nice from the soutli in Indo- 
China, and Russia from the north in Siberia — .seeking 
to join hands across China by a line from Peking to 
Hankow, and Hankow to Canton. 

The next move by the Belgian financiers was the 
advance of a ;^i,ooo,ooo loan in 1912 on the Peking- 
Kalgan line.^ . Finally, the Belgians obtained a great 
prize when they agreed upon a £10, 000 ,000 ..loan for a 
line to join up Chentu (in Szechuan) to Hsianfu (in 
Shensi) on to I'aiyuanfu (in Shansi), and then to 
Tatungfu on the Peking-Kalgan line. Belgium also 
obtained the order to build the great trunk line, running 
east and west, which will connect Kansu with the sea. 
Thus she has two huge trunk lines of the six in China, 
which will certainly exceed 2,000 miles in '.length. 
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t)espite the pitiable state of their own country, the 
Belgians still have some^ valuable assets in China. 

The New Conditions . — Although a British firm held 
the concession to build a railway from Hong-Kong to 
Canton for twenty years, yet it was not until Sir Matthew 
Nathan was Governor of the colony that the work was 
done. It is owned by the British for about the first 
twenty miles, which is on British territory, while the 
remainder is administered by the Chinese. It was 
opened in *1910. Just "before the war Messrs. Pauling 
and Co., L^td., agreed to construct a line from Canton 
to Chunking. Britain has, of course, railway interests 
• on the Yangtze,* and further north British engineers 
manage, the splendid railway works at Tongshan. 

I'he situation has, however, been c*ntirely changed 
by the war. For all practical purposes railway construc- 
,tion has almost ceased since 1914, because foreign gold 
is not available. China needs it* badly. Whether, 
owing to the great changes in world-politics, the increase 
in the current rate of interest, and the death of Yuan 
Shi Kai, there will be revisions of tl»e numerous agree- 
ments which have not yet been carried out, remains 
to T)e ,segn. What* is quite obvious, however, is the 
fact that if the Allies set to work at once on the many 
thousands of miles of railways in China, they will create 
a demand for materials frorji Europe which will keep 
the workshops, and the ships busy for several years. 
Forty years ago ^1875) Sir ‘Charles Dilke wrote as 
follows: “ The making of railways throughout China 
will, in all probability, be accompanied by the starting 
of local manufactures upon an enormous scale.” They 
will certainly be tollow^ed by an unprecedented demand 
for modqjrn machinery. Britain will be well equipped 
for its production. * 

The Receipts of Railways. — 7 'here are at present six 
trunk lines in China under construction, with an aggre- 
gate length of 4,500 miles, while another 4,000 mile»- 
have been projected. The construction of these lines 
will necessitate great imports in the shape of materials 
If the rate of construction is only 600 miles a year. 
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at the rate of £12,000 per mile for equipment, the 
annual expenditure would' be over £7,000,000, or, say, 
£5,000,000 ‘ for imported railway materials. But if 
China goes on building railways for the next forjy years, 
at that rate she will only have 30,000 miles, which is 
about seven miles of railway for each 1 ,000 square miles 
of area. Dr. Sun Yat Sen says that 100,000 miles of 
railway are needed in China. To give some idea of l^he 
success of Chinese railways it rpay be said that recent 
returns show that the Peking-Mukden Railway paid 
17 per cent, on the capital cost of the line in one 
year (1915). ITie net receipts were over 7,000,000 
dollars, whereas- in 1904 they had bceri'^half of that sum. 
Taken together, all of the railways of Chii'ia ,in 1915 
paid over 8^ per cent, op the total capital expenditure, 
and showed a balance of profit of over 8,000,000 
dollars. 

The chief lines ih operation afe the Peking-Mukden, 
600 miles; Peking-llankow, about 800 miles; d'ientsin- 
Pukow, 627 miles; Shansi Railways, i 51 miles; Taokow- 
Chinghua, 94 miles ,^’Kaifeng-Honan-f'i, 140 miles ;Canton- 
Hankow (only partially bqilt), 700 miles; Sunnung, 
63I miles; Kiangsu-Chekiang, 240 miles; Shynghai- 
Nanking, 210 miles. All of these are administered by 
the Chinese authorities, but foreigijers assist in rad- 
ministration and engineering work, on some of them. 
The Canton- Kowloon Railway (112 milecs) has a British 
section in British territory, but n>ost of the line is 
Chinese-owned. It will finally join up with the railway 
from Hankow. I'o a different category belong the 
following lines under foreign c6ntro(. They are the 
Chinese Easter,n.Railway, 1,081 miles; South Manchuria, 
about 670 miles ; Shantung Railways, 2 56 miles,; and the 
Yunnan Railways, 289 miles. The exclusively Chinese 
built, owned, and operated line is the Peking-Kalgan 
railway; when completed, according to the original plan, 
“This will be 400 miles long. , 

A Suggested System . — In one of the speeches made 
before the war ended, the purpose of v/hich was to 
support the suggestions of President Wilson for a L^gue 
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of Nations, Viscount Grey gave, as an instance of 
successful^ international co-operation, the Maritime. 
Customs Service of China. It can be saAd, of that 
service, .jthat it has been of inestimable value to trade. 
It is a pattern which has been copied in connection with 
the more recently organised Salt Gabelle. These two 
services now provide the only reliable sources of revenue 
fo« China. Both have been organised by Europeans; 
both have succeeded in .spite of difficulties and intrigues 
which have had their origin in China. It is with 
pardonable pride that we may remember that both 
services have had eminent Britons at the helm. For 
it is a fact which must be remembered by theorists, 
who ar* d^t to get away from history and practical 
experience when they talk of, the League of Nations, 
that the British have had remarkable success in adminis- 
•trative affairs in Asia. The secret of that success has 
been the integrity and devotion to 'duty of tlfose who 
have carried on the administration. 

The time has come when it is very much in the 
interests of China herself that the* system should be 
extended. Dr. Sun Yat Sgn, who cannot be considered 
as onck who underrates the ability or knowledge of his 
own countrymen, has recently (March, 1919) suggested, 
in •The Far Easstern Ri'vi w, a monthly Shanghai 
periodical, an eiior/nous programme of constructional 
work under foreign supervjsion in China. “ Since 
President Wilson "has proposed a Leagu'e of Nations 
to end military war in the future,” he writes, ” I desire 
to propose to end the tradg war by co-operation and 
mutual help in the development of China, thus to root 
out probably the greatest cause of futtye wars.” His 
programme is to build 100 ,000 miles of railways, i ,000,000 
miles of macadam roads, to improve the old canals and to 
construct new ones, and to develop commercial harbours, 
docks, and communications by cables, telephones, etc. 
In additibn to all of tljat he points out the urgent ne^- 
of water-power, mineral and agricultural development, 
of irrigation ’work, and of reafforestation. He might 
havff added that Siberia, Mongolia, Manchuria, and 
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other huge tracts of Eastern Asia could, if properly 
' organised, absorb millions of pdunds’ worth ,of tractors 
and other 'agricultural machinery. They would then 
send out millions of pounds’ worth of cereals^ oil, and 
other vegetable products for which there will always be 
a large demand. 

If we consider only this matter of road construction, 
we can see what might happen in China if the system 
of the Maritime Customs Service were to bp extended. 
There would be a “ Road Board ” in Peking, with a staff 
of foreign and Chinese engineers in each of the eighteen 
provinces and also the outlying districts. The com- 
mencement of work would lead to a great deal of em- 
ployment of native labour; brigandage would soon die 
out. Machinery would be needed, for constructional 
work, and bridges, etc., would be imported from Europe 
and Arnerica; and as the roads became ready for use 
there would be an enormous demand for vehicles, 
motor-cars, light electric railways, etc., while transport 
facilities would set in motion the products of all of 
the provinces. 

If we could find another Sir Richard Dane in India: 
a man with the same knowledge of road problems that 
Sir Richard Dane had of salt and its taxation, and if he 
could be given the same authority in his own depart- 
ment as Sir Richard had in' his, another great step in the 
development of trade in China would bd made. Let us 
remember the early beginnings of the great customs 
service of China, and try in some wa^'^ to initiate a 
similar system for other undertakings — such as trans- 
port and public works. That would stimulate trade 
with Europe rafnd America; but beyond any other 
country it would benefit China. 

British Railway Engineers in China . — The part the 
British railway engineer has played in China is one of the 
most important in, at least,- the modem development of 
ithina. The following will give an idea of some of their 
efforts. Mr. A. G. Cox is, I believe, the senior of the 
British railway engineers in China, and has been many 
years in the country, originally serving under*’ Mr. 
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Kinder. He was on the Peking-Mukden line until he 
became the Engineer-in-Chref of the Canton-Hankow 
Railway at Hankow in 1911. I understaad that he 
was sucpessor to Mr. A. H. Collinson. The latter was 
appointed Engineer-in-Chief of the Shanghai-N anking 
Railway in 1903, the construction of which commenced 
in 1904. Trains ran to Wusieh in July, 1906 (77 miles), 
aijd t6 Changchow (loi miles), early in 1907. The 
remainder was completed in the following year. Mr. 
Frank Grove was Divisional Engineer of the section 
Loochow-Chingkiang, and left in May, 1907, after 
forty-eight miles of the section were* open to traffic. 
Mr. A. H. Collinson left in 1909, hiding over the 
General M’anagement to Mr. V. Pope, C.S.I., who came 
from India a year or two before. Mr. Pope, who was a 
traffic expert, handed over charge to Mr. A. C. Clear, who 
had worked up from an Assistant Engineership during 
construction to ,Engfneer-in-Chargo of maintenance, 
and thereupon Mr. Clear in 1914 became Engineer-in- 
C!hi(!f and General Manager. This railway is, under 
the terms of the loan agreemen;*, managed by its 
Engineer-in-Chief and Manager, a nominee of the British 
and Chinese Corporation, Ltd., 3, Lombard Street, 
who raised the loan and represented British interests 
in the loan agreerpent. Ij is the only one in China that 
provides for full , executive control by the foreign 
manager. There is a Chinese Managing Director, but 
he does not interfere in the rhanagement,S3ut approves. 
The result is- that this railway is now working well, 
paying 9 per cent, last year^ and probably 10 per cent, 
this year, the lopn requiring a 5 ’per cent, service only. 
This, in spite of the fact that there i^ strenuous com- 
petition. by boats on the many waterways, including 
the Grand Canal (with which it runs parallel), etc. 
There is also competition by steamer between Nanking 
and Shanghai. However, ^it offers a striking instance 
of the ability of a railway well constructed and equipped 
(for many years the Chinese grumbled at its cost, 
£i5,poo per •mile) to compete under good management 
witii boats and rivers. A great deal of the success 
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has been due to Mr. A. C. Clear, who is deservedly 
.popular and respected. The Tientsin-Pukow Railway 
is under Chinese control, and now, I believe, pays, in 
spite of indifferent management. The success, of the 
Peking-Mukden line is well known. Here rates and 
freights can be high, as there is little competition. 
British management is not as complete as on the 
.Shanghai-Nanking Railway. Mr. Frank Grove was 
appointed Engineer-in-Chief of ^ the Canton-Kowloon 
Railway in 1907, and survey and construction started 
in the autumn of that year. It was completed in 
October, 1911. The loan agreement does not provide 
for British management, only for maintenance of its 
works, after construction by a British Engineer-ii}-Chief, 
and the keeping of the accounts by a British Chief 
Accountant. ' This line does not pay. This is due to: 

( i) The cost of the British section (due to tunnels, etc.), 
which thereby takes a larger proportion of through fares 
than its mileage warrants. (2) Bad management by the 
Chinese, who permit Canton copper and note currency 
to be accepted; therefore certain through fares taken 
in this currency mean a loss^on cost fare, as this pfo- 
portion claimed by the British section has to hg met in 
Hong-Kong currency. (3) No effort of the Chinese to 
work up goods traffic and cleq,r away ‘‘ likin ” barriers. 
(4) Failure to join up with the "Canton-IIankow line 
north of Canton, round the city — an easy four and a 
quarter miles— costing ;^6,ooo a mile; a large amount of 
through traffic is therefore lost, and it is taken by the 
steamers. 

The Chinese have deliberately blocked this railway, 
and still persist in. the nebulous idea of making a second 
port in the Soutk of China to compete with Horg-Kong 
— a hopeless proposition. For that remarkable reason 
the Chinese people prefer to see this railway lose money ; 
in fact, the more it loses tt)c better pleased they are ! 
•J[>v.ring its construction there was a good ‘deal of 
opposition and “ piracies ” — not Government opposi- 
tion. There must have been at least fifty attacks at 
different times on contractors' camps, etc. In spite 
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of this, however, the line was completed in four years, 
including the survey and sevferal large bridges. 

Mr. Frank Grove left Canton in May, 191*4, and was 
appointfjd Engineer-in-Chief of the Nanking-Hunan 
Railway, the survey of which, with branch lines and 
alternation of routes totalling 1,200 miles, was com- 
pleted in September, 1916. It is fine country and a good 
proposition, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Grove will 
take up construction ,soon. He seems to bfe now 
waiting for financial affairs to be arranged. The British 
and Chinese Corporation, Ltd., is the principle factor in 
British railway enterprise in China, anfl was interested 
*in the early work of the Peking-Mukdeii line, I believe, 
under a»other name. With the approval of the British 
Foreign Office certain loan agreements wLre entered into, 
the Corporation floating the loan and becoming sponsors 
^or British bond holders. 

It is very difficult to gain exact inl'ormatibn con- 
cerning the progress of railway work in hand in China. 
But 'one fact emerges. The British railway engineer 
who would succeed in (^hina must not'only be competent 
on |he technical sidje, but ^ave the fact and knowledge 
of hunmt> nature necessary for success with the Chinese. 
As far as it is possible for an onlooker to form opinions, 
tlie 4 hree most successful, British railway engineers in 
China to-day are M^issrs. Co^t, Clear, and Frank Grove, 
and the best mends of China will hope that they will 
have ample opporlanity in the near futuriTto carry out 
new construction work. No country in the world offers 
better prospects for railway .construction. All that is 
needed is a little, morC enthusiasm on the part of the 
Chinese, and more genuine efforts to proijiotc progress. 

Since the outbreak of war in 1914, practically nothing 
has been done in the way of railway construction in 
China. It was thought that when the Armistice was 
signed some movement woujd take place, but as far as 
can be gathered nothipg has happened. The railwaj^ 
problem is very much mixed up with finance, because the 
system has been to advance certain loans to the Chinese 
Govarnment for^ the construction of railways under 
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definite stipulations, one of which was mentioned to 
, the Engineer-in-Chief. ^ 

So far as British interests are concerned the chief 
firm interested is the British and Chinese Corporation, 
Ltd., the joint agents for which are the Hong-lLong and 
Shanghai Bank, and Messrs. Jardine, Mathesonand Co., 
Ltd. The proposal at present is for the international 
consortium, which includes British, Americans, French, 
and Japanese, and which divide all loans advanced to 
the Chinese Government in equal shares to finance the 
railways. But the Japanese appear to de,sire to ex- 
clude Manchuria from this arrangement. If this is done 
it is rather difficult to understand why the British also 
should not wish to exclude their old “ sphere of in- 
fluence,” the Yangtse Valley, and it is not improbable 
that if the Japanese had from the beginning agreed 
that all railway construction in Chinese territory should 
be done by the Chinese Governrqent and financed 
in equal proportions by the four Powers, there would 
have been a great deal of work carried out by this time. 
Possibly before these lines are printed some satisfactory 
arrangements will be made. 



chapter XVII 


THE MINES 

The United Staj;es might be cited as' an example of a 
country which has built up its prosperity by a readiness 
to accdpt aid from whoever could give it. When I 
travelled across that continent on the railroad from 
Denver to San Francisco, my American companion told 
me with pride that tlje line had been built by British 
engineers with Bfitish capital. It opened up the rich 
mining and agricultural states of Western America, such 
as Colorado and California. 

In China the Government of the -country has hitherto 
paralysed all mining devoriopment by its laws. 'Chese 
are erttifely illogical, and seem to have been framed 
by people either ignorant or irresponsible. Not only 
do* they exclude* tliQ foreigner, with his capital and 
expert knowledge, •but they* prevent the Chinese them- 
selves from indulging their latent spirit^ of enterprise, 
which seems only* to show itself fully under the en- 
couraging stimulus of Western government. For half 
a century the Chinese from Kwangtung and Fukien 
have been quietly developing the British and Dutch 
possession^ in South-Eastern Asia. Mhiiy of them have 
prospered as merchants, mine-owners, rubber-planters 
and contractors. In the Malay States there are thirty 
Chinese millionaires, but not one of them will leave his 
tin-mining, which is protected by the British flag, to 
take up gold-mining under the colours of the Chinese 
Republic. They would like to do it, for the exiles from 
China still retain a love of country and people. During 
the*last ten year's, they have subscribed very large sums 
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of money in the hope of obtaining political freedom 
for China. In fact, millions of Chinese who have 
emigrated and developed South-Eastern Asia, as v/ell 
as those in America and Australia, are willing and 
anxious to assist China to develop industrially. 

Some of these Chinese come back in the hope of doing 
things. They have capital, experience of mining 
operations, and enough technical knowledge to know 
that well-trained experts must be employed on the 
work. But the rich seams of coal lie untouched, while 
the surface of the country, containing abundant iron, 
copper, gold, silver, antimony, and other precious 
minerals, is barely scratched. The foreigner, who has 
a knowledge of geology and mineralogy, and who can 
therefore see several feet, under the native soil without 
digging, is regarded as a person uncanny. When the 
natives pick up coal from the outcrop it is all right; 
but when the foreigner suggests, by his knowledge of 
science, that wealth lies beneath the surface, the native 
has two distinct lines of thought. He argues that the 
foreigner must pay him all — not a part — of the wealth, 
whose abundance he doubts, but the mining cost he 
never considers. He also falls back upon his super- 
stitions about the dragon and the tortoises imprisoned 
in the earth, and the difficultips about the bones of his 
ancestors. . 

f 

The Passing of Feng Sui . — ^'Phe dragon-winged 
monster whicu for centuries has guarded the hidden 
treasures of China is called Feng Siii. It is the doctrine 
of wind and water, and it has grown out of the great 
national cult of ancestor-worship. So far as the writer 
is aware, the practice of Feng Sui is not attached to the 
dogma of the three religious cults of China — ^Taoism, 
Buddhism, or Confuciani.sm. The Westernised Chinese, 
who retains an affection for the philosophy of Confucius, 
recognise Feng Sui as crude superstition. Sometimes 
e\en the people inland, who have never travelled, laugh 
at it, but use it to force a good bargain if land is needed 
for public purpose. The building of the railroads gave 
the first great blow to Feng Sui. The profession of the 
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necromancers who cultivated the superstition, in the 
hope of eking out a precarious existence, has declined , 
from even* the small position it held. It is aot a costly 
process to make these people sympathetically inclined 
to new schemes. 

Unfortunately, with the passing of the old Feng Sui in 
the country districts, there has grown up the new Feng 
Su^ among some of the officials. It is a set policy of 
exclusion of foreign capital and advice from mining 
operations ‘in China. It is as fallacious as the old 
superstitio^i ; like the old Feng Sui, it is founded on 
ignorance ; perhaps the new generation of patriotic 
• Chinese will caush it to fade away. , 

Coal- fining in China . — The industrial development 
of Great Britain, following on the works and researches 
of her inventors and scientists, has been ‘due to the 
.abundance of her coal supply. She has, from time to 
time, been oblige.d tcf import iron* ore, but «he has 
exported millions of pounds worth of coal. 

I IT China the deposits of only one variety of coal, 
anthracite, are known to be enormofls. The provinces 
of Shansi, Szechuan, Hunan, Honan| Shantung, Yunnan, 
Kiang^i.^Chihli, and the three Manchurian provinces 
all contain an abundant supply of “ black diamonds.” 
At present the tot^il prodi^ction is about 20,000,000 tons 
annually, although^ recent trade returns lead* one to 
believe that this has recently been greatly increased. 

The history of coel-mining in China has-been the same 
as the history of the Customs Service, the Salt Gabelle, 
and the railways. It has a^ain proved that no large 
industrial concerp cail succeed in China under purely 
Chinese management. Co-operation with the foreigner 
is the oply feasible plan. The latter can prevent the 
leakage of expenditure; the interested Chinese can deal 
with the officials in a manner no foreigner can fathom. 
Il is certain that, at tirn^s, the European manager 
must turn his ” blind e^ye ” to the custom of ” squeeze]?^’ 
but he can, to some extent, regulate it. Experience 
has taught those Chinese who have tried it that co- 
oper^ation pays /ind produces development, whereas 
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solely Chinese control leads to the closing down of a 
mine. " , 

It is believed that Japan has very nearly reached the 
maximum coal output possible from the land of Dai 
Nippon, but she will, of course, develop the coal mines 
in Korea and any other “ sphere of influence ” which 
she possesses on the great hinterland. In Manchuria 
and Shantung, it seems, lie stored the future wealtl^ of 
the island kingdom. Up to the present the Japanese 
have attempted to monopolise the coal market of the 
Pacific Coast. Practically all of the steamers from 
Singapore to Yokohama and onwards across the 
Pacific burn Japanese coal. A European expert, re- 
porting on some mines in the neighbourhood oTPeking, 
said: “ A min(? established in this region, and con- 
sistently worked under good management, would give 
for many years a lump coal at a cost price of one and a 
half dollars at the mine." That is to.say, three shillings 
at the pit-head, as against eight shillings at the mine 
in England. While it must be explained that’ the 
abnormal freights 'of recent years have greatly affected 
the price of coal in South China, yet it must also be 
said that, considering its calorific, or heatipg, value, 
Japanese coal is more costly in South China than is 
English coal in London. , 

The Kailan Mining Administration . — Kipling said 
that the harbour of Hong-Kong made him “ swell with 
patriotism ” 'when he visited it, because of the many 
steamers and the knowledge that “ four out of every 
five belong to Us." When I visited Tongshan, the 
place made me glow with pride concerning my own 
countrymen. It was not only the well-equipped, 
efficient, and large railway-shops managed tvy British 
engineers; it was not even the tefchnical college which 
British engineers had devised, designed, and equipped, 
while Chinese officials had not appreciated their energy, 
but had subsequently allowed the whole place to fall 
into decay ; it was, more than anything, the story of the 
Kailan Mining Administration, and the <sight of the 
shafts, the railway-trucks heavily laden with coal and 
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?he steamers at its port of Chinwangtao that made me 
think with pride of thos^littledslands in the Western seas ^ 
whence caVne the men that made these things possible. 

At the Tongshan coal mines there are four shafts. 
The electrical installation for pumping and lighting cost 
over 1 00,000. Some of its coal is nearly smokeless, 
and gives but little ash. The great output, however, 
is^a coal bituminous and useful for raising steam, but 
with a good deal of slack. 

It was fti 1897 that*the first colliery was opened at 
Tongshan., This was due, first, to the initiative of that 
very remarkable Cantonese, Tong JCing Sing, and 
secondly to his conversion of the great Yiceroy, Li Hung 
Chang., Together they formed a mining company. 
While the shareholders ^<rerc all Chinese,* they determined 
to use European methods. Thus commenced the Chinese 
Mining Company, with its purely native control. It 
has already been, explained that the first railway in 
China was built to carry the coal from this mine. 
Tongshan has a claim to be considered the Mecca of 
engineering in China Proper. » 

For twenty years this Chinese edmpany carried on its 
pibnefr^work. It* established a line of steamers in 
1887. It borrowed money from Germans, two years 
lat^r, to buy the land ^required for an ice- free port 
at C-hinwangtao. Put tlij^ upheaval of the Boxer 
outbreak, the, weakening of the financial strength of 
these industrial coticerns by the flow of *tlieir life-blood, 
money, from. a wound called “ squeeze,” and the fact 
that it appeared to the Chinese managing director of 
the old Chinese Engineering knd Mining Company, 
as if his property would be seized by fhe Russians, who 
had popred troops down from Mancliuria, made the 
Chinese owners sebk the assistance of the British. 
Curiously enough, some of the money needed by the 
‘foreigner to buy up the concern was raised in Belgium, 
and it "Was, and probably still is, a condition that, 
although the mines a're protected by being registered as 
a British company, all of the engineers employed must be 
Bejlgians. 
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The next move of the Chinese, when they saw that ali 
danger from Russia had passed by, was an attempt to 
recover thq valuable property irom the foreigner. As 
that did not succeed, they began coal-mining in the 
same district with the hope of undercutting th'e Anglo- 
Belgian company. Then the Chinese Government 
commenced negotiations to buy out the foreigner. But 
the revolution took place (1911), and the foreigner 
supplied the money to buy up the Chinese-owned 
competing mines. Major Natnan seized his golden 
opportunity. He now administers the two companies, 
which work as one. In the first year of the existence 
of the Kailan Mining Administration r-the profits were 
£295,000; of that amount about 40 per cent, is supposed 
to find its way into the pocket of Chinese shareholders. 

It cannot -be doubted that the difficulties which beset 
the Anglo-Belgian company disappeared when the 
Chinese o interests , became amalgamated with this 
company. The Kailan Mining Administration has 
again proved the value of co-operation between the 
Chinese and the foreigner. 'Fhe whole of the foreign 
trade of China is done in this way, for the Chinese 
compradore is really an unlisted partner in all of rhe 
British firms in China. As the firm develops, .so do 
his profits increase. It is the lesson to be learnt by 
newcomers in China. Success 'is impossible in all 
industrial undertakings unless the Chinese, as well as 
the British, «i!re interested in malting the business 
succeed. 

This very remarkable pioneer industrial organisation 
known throughout the Far East as the “ K.M.A.” 
(Kailan Mining Administration) markets other com- 
modities besides coal. It sells fire clays, and from its 
fire-brick factories produces many thousands of tons 
of fire-bricks. It runs its steamers, carrying its goods 
as far south as Java and Manila, where its tiles and its 
fine-bricks, as well as its coal, are in demand^ In the 
seven years, between 1904 and 1911, the coal exported 
from Chinwangtao increased by about 160 per cent. 
It has equipped its wharves at the pork with up-to-date 
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"machinery. This port itself shows what can be done 
when initiative and enterprise are encouraged in China.* 
It is one* of the few northern ports whiclr is not ice- 
bound. ^ It is connected by rail with the interior. It 
can ■ tap the mines and the agricultural produce of 
Manchuria. Nature seems to have intended it for the 
purpose. Tientsin is the river port, and Chinwangtao 
ttys sea-port. In the latter vessels drawing 22 feet of 
water can be unloaded, and the fact that the bottom of 
the harboAr is soft mud is in its favour. The rise of 
Tientsin has been remarkable. The possibilities of 
Chinwangtao seem greater.. It is plai^d about midway 
• between MukdeA and Peking. Tongshan and Tientsin 
are to.thae west, and Newchang to the east. The 
proximity of the coal-fields wi]l make ft the ocean port 
of industrial Northern China. 

, Japanese Mining Work . — The political future of the 
large province of. Shantung, until recently a ‘German 
“ sphere of influence,” has been much in the mind of the 
public. It seems that Japan has replaced Germany in 
that part of the map. In the province both “ soft ” 
and “ hard ” coal is found in the Foshan Valley. There 
are otji^ minerals* inclucfing iron and copper. There 
is a good port at Tsingtao. 

At present the Japanesjp are active in coal-mining in 
Manchuria. The besf-knowa mines in that province are 
those named Fushun and Penchihu. The Fushun 
mines near Mukden^are under ^he control Jff the Japanese 
coal ring. The output is bituminous coal. An average 
analysis seems to include abojit 50 per cent, fixed carbon, 
40 per cent, volj^tile hydrocarbon, with less than i per 
cent, sulpljur, 5 per cent, moisture, aiul^the remainder 
ash. All uf these Mancliurian coals seem to he friable, 
with but little lump*; none seem suitable for coking. 
The mine of Fushun produces in excess of one and a half 
rnillion tons annually. If^ is owned by the South 
Manchurihn Railway, which can fix any suitable rffil 
freights, and the coaf can be carried to the port of 
Dalny. It is* significant of the interconnection in the 
mo 4 prn state ofypolitics and finance that the Imperial 
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Japanese Government guarantees the debentures of 
,this huge industrial organisation called the South 
Manchurian Railway. 

These two coal-mining centres administered by the 
“ K.MA.” and the Japanese are not the only ones 
of importance in China. Just below Hankow there 
was a coal-mine from which a Frenchman was producing 
coal at a dollar and a quarter a ton, and selling it at 
four dollars a ton. The Hupeh Government, some 
years ago, bought him out for several thousands of 
pounds. After six weeks the mine was flooded owing 
to lack of proper supervision , and the hands of the clock 
of progress was put back. There is theChinese Paochin 
Mining Co. interested in the very large deposits of 
anthracite coal in Shansi. If is believed that each 
square mile "of the coal-hearing area is capable of pro- 
ducing twenty- two million tons of coal. And there are 
6,000 square miles with that probability beneath them. 
But little progress has so far been made. Then there 
are the Pingshiang mines, which supply coal -and 
coke to the Honguy Steel Works. The Japanese will 
probably supply the initiative required to develop 
these mines, and to efficiently run the steel worfcs' 
When the Canton-Hankow Railway is built these mines 
will supply it and the area it traverses with coal. The 
Peking Syndicate mines anthracite coal, but in 1912 it 
had certain flooding misfortunes. * » 

Other Mining Possibilities . — If we ’Consider each of the 
eighteen provinces of China Proper by itself it is, 
perhaps, tedious, but it is instructive to see where the 
minerals are to be found. Since there is always more 
hope to devel(^. propositions in provinces near the sea 
(or a large river), we will consider the six coast provinces 
first. • 

We have seen that Chihli, in which is situated Peking 
and Tientsin, has been already exploited to some extent 
by the “ K.M.A.” There is not much hope of other 
minerals in addition to coal ‘ and good sandstone. 
Shantung, the next province, was exploited by the 
Germans, and will be developed by the Japanes^^. It 
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is said to contain coal, iron, c ^pper, gold, diamonds, 
and pottery clay. Kiangsu is most wealthy in agri- 
cultural produce, but shows little signs *of minerals. 
Chekiayg has no great promise, but F ukien is believed to 
be very rich in gold, silver, lead, and coal. Kwangtung, 
of which Canton is the capital, already imports machinery, 
but has not developed its minerals. It contains coal, 
irpn, silver, copper, and lead. When the first two are 
properly worked, Hong-Kong will become one of the 
largest shipbuilding centres of the world. 

If we now consider the six inland boundary provinces, 
we commence with the richest in minerals in the world. 
It is named Sh*ansi. “The Provinces* of China” says 
of this^aft of the carth,’s surface as foljows: “ The price 
of lump coal varies at different mines frpm 13 to 40 
cents, (say 3d. to iid.) per ton, the price varying less 
in regard to quality than in regard to the distqpce from 
places of supply? Cast and wrought iron works out 
at $2.25 (say 4s. 3d.) a ton.” It is also remarked that; 
“ Nothing but the want of roads and civilised means of 
inter-communication prevents the, development of the 
mineral resources ,of Shajisi, and competition in the 
worldls markets with the iron of Britain and America.” 
It cannot be doubted that Shansi will contain the 
Biwningham district ^f China. • 

Shensi, the next qirovince'going westwards, has much 
iron and coal,* and, it is said, large oi(jtvells. It also 
possesses gold, nickel, and magnetite. Kansu also 
has extensive* coal fields, as well as gold, silver, iron, 
and oil. Szechuan is one «f the most interesting, the 
most populous .(79,000,000), and the largest of the 
provinces of China Proper. It is right inland, but it is 
comparatively rich. , Its mineral wealth includes coal, 
iron, copper, and gold, while silver, tin, and lead 
have been found. Yunnan, which maifches to the 
south of Szechuan, is very wealthy in minerals. It l^^s 
a great deal of copper,, and also possesses antimony, tin, 
zinc, and lead. Minerals are exported from Yunnan, 
and .the Government laboratory of Hong-Kong does 
quite a good business in this connection, which shows 
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that the volume exported is by no means negligible.' 
The last border province of Kwapgsi possesses unworked 
deposits of iron, copper, tin, antimony, and other metals. 

Of the six central provinces, Kweichow is probably 
the richest, containing quicksilver, iron, coal, copper, 
and zinc. Honan has coal of the same bed as Shansi. 
H unan also is well endowed with minerals, of which coal, 
is the chief. There are extensive coal deposits in 
Kiangsi. In fact, all of the provinces contain some 
ininerals, and those that are well endowed kre indeed 
most wealthy. 

Of the outlying’ provinces. Tibet is supposed to con- 
tain much gold, but there is not much ‘definite data on 
the subject. In Manchuria, Mongolia, and Chinese 
Turkestan there fire minerals, biit the only mines likely 
to be develop'ed in the near future are those in Manchuria, 
under the direction of the Japanese. 

If onl 5 ^ China wbuld frame mining laws to attract 
foreign capital, would employ foreign money and advice 
in the development of her mines, roads, and railways, 
the renascence of the huge country would be one of 
the most remarkable events in the history of the world. 
The United States and Germany both developed the 
natural wealth of their countries in that way. China 
could draw large royalties frqm her mines; her people 
could obtain great wealth, and thg world would receive 
that stimulus to action and trade which it needs so 
badly at the close of the great European War. 

Other British and French Mineral Enterprises . — One 
of the earliest mineral enterprises in China was begun 
by Mr. Pritchard Morgan when he ^entered into a 
contract for opening mines in Szechuan with the 
Emperor of China in 1898. He obtained his con- 
cession, though, by Li Hung Chang, and recently, 
it has been said that the Peking Syndicate is 
interested in this enterprise. Mr. Pritchard Morgan 
cdhsulted me early in 1912 on the matter,' but the 
scheme seemed full of difficulties, and our own Foreign 
Office did not appear to be sympathetic. As a result of 
his early efforts the Eastern Pionee** Company was 
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formed, with a registered capital of £300,000, to provide 
finances for the contract. • At that time there were 
several cbmpanies working on the mines iij the Yangtse 
Valley. The names of these were Pao Fun Mining Co.; 
Yangts*e Valley Co., under the management of Mr. H. L. 
Way; the Ningyuan and Yachow Prefecture; and the 
Szechuan Government Merchants’ Co-operative Mining 
l^ureau. All these companies were amalgamated with 
the Eastern Pioneer Co. Success and progress were 
expected,* but unfort*unately when the mines werg^ 
commencing to get to work the Boxer rising compelled 
the foreigners to leave Chjna. Whe* the Boxer rising 
had been suppressed, Mr. Morgan and others returned to 
China, as agents of the companies. The Chinese 
Government suggested* a modificatioi* of the contract, 
and while under discussion the problem Was suspended 
owing to the Russo-Japanese War in 1904 to 1905. 
In 1906 the question was again brought* up, but 
the Chinese Government suggested that the contract 
shauld be cancelled on the ground that work had not 
been started after six months of 'the signing of the 
contract. I'he case was brought* before the House of 
Commons, and afterwafds the Chinese Government 
agreed to retain Mr. G. G. S. Lindsey’s service in Peking 
in* 1915. The work was^ resumed, but without success, 
owing to the “ inf^ossibijity to come to •terms on 
account of the altogether exaggerated opinion of their 
minerals held by » the Chinese Government, and their 
want of appreciation of the disabilities suffered by 
mining under conditions of high transport costs and 
excessive taxation.”* 

Another contract made in 1899 .with the Chinese 
Government was that by Sir John Lister Kaye. The 
contract was signed* for opening copper mines in Anhui, 
embracing an area of 400 square li, and for a period of 
’■sixty years. The prospects promised td be very good, 
but, owing to the obstruction of the local officials and*the 
refusal of permission to export ores by the mines by 
the Government, the British shareholders agreed to 
Thought out for £52,000. 
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In many cases foreign enterprise in the business of 
mining in China has proved, a failure. Several Britons 
have made efforts. For example, Mr. Archibald Little 
secured a contract to open coal-mines in the Kiangpeting 
Concession in Szechuan in 1898, but he had to ue con- 
tented with 200,000 taels to sell back the contract to 
the Chinese Government, owing to the obstructions he 
met vyith from the local officials and natives. Another 
experience was that of the Yunnan Syndicate Con- 
cession. In 1898 a British company with half-British 
aiid a half-French capital was formed to work the mineral 
deposits in Yunnan. The contract specified seven 
districts of nearly 40,000 square miles, extending from 
the Tongking frontier to the Yangtse River.. The 
mines then estimated were fifty-nine of silver, copper, 
gold, and tin. Although this contract was signed the 
native miners and gentry were greatly opposed to it, and 
a proclamation was issued by the local authorities pro- 
hibiting the selling of mines to foreigners. Thus the 
company experienced great difficulties, and in 1911’it 
accepted an offer of 500,000 taels to withdraw the 
contract. 

In Shansi, too, Mr. Luzatii secured a contract in 
1898 to operate the mines with a capital of ;{]2o,ooo, 
partly British and partly Italian. The^area covered by 
the agreement was roughly the whole province of 
Shansi. Here again the Shansi gentry, were active 
in their obstruction, and the syndicate had to give up 
its right for two and three-quarter million taels in 1908. 

It must be observed that whenever a contract was 
made the syndicate had to agree to pay the usual 
tax, raise funds for local educational work, and to build 
railways for the benefit of transport and the public; also 
it was a condition that a certain amount of the profits 
made should be paid to the Government, and in some 
cases a certain amount of the capital must be Chinese.* 
Although these terms seemed to be beneficiah to the 
Chinese, on account of the area and time covered by the 
contract and the profits that were expected, it was 
perhaps not unjust for the local authorities and natiyes 
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\o present obstructions, especially when some of them had 
shares and interests in their own mines. But the 
Chinese rteed foreign loans to open their^ mines and* 
resources, and it is hoped that when a contract is signed 
the rigl!ts and benefits should be equal, and misunder- 
standings between all parties should vanish. It is 
obviously a good principle that both the Chinese and 
the foreigners should benefit from the development of 
the mineral resources of China. For the foreigner can 
supply thtf knowledge dnd experience, while the Chine^ 
can assist very much in overcoming difficulties ana 
prejudices which have operated so giuch in the past 
to the detriment of China. 

During, the last four or five years a great deal of 
wolfram has been exported from China. Tin is an 
important export — about 8,060 tons were sent out of 
, the country in 1915. That is about 6 per cent, of the 
world’s total production. In antinjony Chin^ occupies 
quite a unique position, for since 1908 she has produced 
more than half the world’s total production. More 
than go per cent, came from Hunan. Zinc, lead, and 
silver are also produced. In 191^ there was produced 
4^6,300^ pounds of mercufy, most of it from Kqeichow. 
Petroleum and salt must be mentioned, and it is believed 
thjt there is a supply of potash salts, so badly needed 
in agriculture. 6ut*it rnflst be remembered that China 
has had a njining industry for centuries. What is 
needed more than anything fe the application of modern 
methods and .machinary. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

SOME BRITISH “ HONGS ” 

Originally the ’vord “ hong ” meant a monopolistic 
association of Chinese merchants under official sanction. 
It was an integral part of the commercial system of 
Canton. In the middle of the eighteenth century an 
Imperial edict prohibited trade with ports other than 
Canton. In those early days there commenced the 
struggle which continued all thiouglj the nineteenth 
century between Chinese officials — not the Chinese 
people — and foreign traders. The two great questions 
were: (i) The conditions of commercial intercourse; 
(2) the legal control over foreigners. On both questions 
the Chinese officials, as was the tradition in official 
circles, considered only themselves. But, as was the 
case in Europe of the Middle Ages, tlje officials had a 
contempt' for trade. A bod,y of riierchants, called the 
“ hong," was granted a monopoly of the most valuable 
part of the foieign trad'e of Carfton. They were 
responsible to the Government for the good conduct 
of the foreigners, and they paid sums of money to the 
officials for their monopoly. You may call such money 
“ duties ” or " squeeze,” or even “ bribes,” but it was 
the official system, and we must not blame those early 
Chinese officials too much. That' was the orthodox 
way of filling official purses. In a sense the East India 
Company was the British hong, as it had, by charter, a 
monopoly. Thus, both the Chinese and the British 
hongs objected to ” Free Trade." The average profits 
of the Company on the China trade from 1815 onwards 
were over a million sterling per annum; for the last 
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years of its charter the Company dealt only in tea, 
leaving other Chinese produce as privilege trade to its 
servants or' to private traders. The cost of the/!!)ompany 's 
factory at Canton, including salaries of the President 
and Sele?:t Committee and other officials, was ;^J89,ooo 
per annum. In 1833 three Superintendents of Trade 
at Canton were appointed by Order in Council; the 
mojiopoly of the Company was abolished. By the Treaty 
of Nanking (1842) the Chinese hong was also abolished. 
In Canton, In the fifties, there were the thirteen hong^ 
where foreigners were allowed to trade, and you can 
see the site now. 

• The Leading Firms . — It is a little difficult to write 
about ttie ‘great commercial firms controlled by the 
British in China without laying onesdf open to the 
accusation of desiring to favour some of them at the 
expense of the others. However, typical examples of 
present-day British enterprise in China ha-v^ been 
chosen, and one reason of their inclusion is that the 
auth«r has met eminent officials able to produce facts 
from memory. 

The four largest British concerns are Messrs. Jardine, 
Mathespr^ and Co., *Ltd., tfie Union Insurance Society 
of Canton, the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, and Messrs. , Butterfield and Swire. The 
Chinese names for th 5 firsf and last are “ Ewo ” and 
“ Taikoo.” I'he Chinese word “ hong,” or business- 
house, is invariably 'used by British resih’ents in China 
when ref erring, to them or similar firms, and the man 
^who is the local head of ,the business is called a 
“ taipan.” 

It is difficult to gather up the threac^ of the early 
history o^ British commerce in China, but several old 
residents in Hong-Koiig have informed me that Messrs. 
Gibb, Livingston and Co. is the British hong with the 
longest history. That firiji to-day canfiot compare 
in size wilh those mentioned above, but it has ver^ 
valuable assets in its history and connections. 

In the early days of the British in China trade was 
very^much under'fl:he control of a few large hongs, the 
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most important being Messrs. Jardine, Matheson ancl 
Co., Dent and Co., Gilman an^ Co., Gibb, Livingston 
and Co., and Russel and Co. These hongs kept open 
house, and their staffs lived in messes carried on at the 
expense of the firm, as were the hospitable establish- 
ments of the principals. There was rivalry, not only in 
business, but in social affairs, and so great was the 
keenness in sporting events that Australian and even 
Derby race-horses were imported by these firms in order 
<■0 carr}?- their colours to victory at the Honj^-Kong and 
Shanghai races. It was inevitable that the effect of all 
of this was extravagance, but it must be said that the 
generous and freer life, together with the closer associa- 
tion with seniors, gave young men of ability more 
opportunity to become leaders. 

It was in‘1864, at a tiffin party in Hong-Kong, that 
some bold spirit suggested the formation of a local 
bank. ®At that time merchants in both India and 
China were feeling restless under the autocratic and 
unsympathetic behaviour of the banks directed in 
London. And thftis there commenced, in a very small 
way, the remarkable institution of which a short history 
is given below. 

The Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation . — 
In the Far East, when we speak of, “ the Bank ’! we 
mean this institution. It, is a great asset to British 
trade, and, in common with other examples of British 
enterprise in China, it has grown* in prosperity and 
influence much more rapidly than was considered 
possible by the most sapguine of the original pro- 
moters. 

The head o^ce is in Hong-Kong, and the Directors 
are the taipans of the chief commercial houses. ..Rumour 
says that the local manager of “ the Bank” is the 
most highly salaried Briton in China, and the rumour 
gives a hint d^ the great responsibilities which he carries. 
The writer was given the privilege of spending several 
hours in his “ parlour ” with the object of finding out 
something of the history of ” Wayfong — to use the 
Chinese name of this important lEiong. The ,.first 
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aftnual report of the meeting of shareholders is dated 
1 866, and is really most insignificant — almost amateurish 
— in appeafance. The paid-up capital in that year was 
two and a half million dollars, on which 8 per cent, was 
paid as dA'^idend and about 25,000 dollars of profit used 
for other purposes. In 1867 we see that 12 per cent, 
dividend was paid, and similarly in the next year, 
when, says the report, “ the growing success of the 
Ban*lc . . . would have justified the Court in recom- 
mending the distribution of a larger dividend”; bul^ 
“ faithful to the policy to which they have always 
adhered, the Directors consoler it moee conducive to 
tJie true interests of the Corporatiori to continue 
strengthening the Reserve Fund by a liberal appropria- 
tion out of realised profits.” The stoi^ of the next 
few years is one of great prosperity. In* 1879 the 
cfipital was five million dollars. In 1889 Mr. Noble was 
the chief manager, ,but Mr. T. Jackson was preSfent at 
the meeting of shareholders held in Hong-Kong. The 
paid-up capital was then seven and a half million dollars, 
and the deposits more than ten timfcs as much. In 
1899 there is a remarkable item in fhe accounts called 
the '■ dividend adjustment account.” It was due to the 
“ difference in exchange between 4s. 6d., the rate at 
whiclj the dividend.was declared, and is. iid., the rate 
of the day.” This wa^mer^y an adjustment, and was 
not due to any sensational fall in the value of the dollar, 
which was fairly steady in 1*899. SinCfe’ 1899 ” the 
Bank ” has extended its activities, and to-day it is the 
chief medium for loans from puropeans to the Chinese 
Government. The, dynamic force *of “ the Bank ” in 
London, sinpe the death of Sir Thomas Jackson, has 
been Sir Charles Addis, who has recently become a 
Director of the Bank bf England. Sir Charles passed 
many years of his life in the Far East, and is probably 
th€» greatest living authority ^on the «financel of China. 

As we lodk back over the past history of “ the Bank 
we find the following personalities, all of whom built up 
the institution.* David Maclean, the first manager in 
Shanghai, like maify another Scot in China, was very 
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quiet and self-contained, but he possessed a kindly 
heart and a sense of humour. One who knew him 
informs me that he “ was very shrewd, and^he had the 
gift of being able to say ‘ No ’ to a client in such a way 
that the man would go away feeling that Maclean was 
right.” Ewen Cameron succeeded him in Shanghai. 
He was a generous and public-spirited man, and finally 
was for many years the genial and popular manager 
in London. His knighthood was an acknowledgment 
of his valuable services cheerfully given to the British 
Government in connection with British interests in 
China. But of all the men of commerce in China none 
occupied the position of ” T. J.,” as Sir Thomas Jackson, 
Bart., was called. He believed in China, and hq believed 
in his Bank. 'He was generous to a fault — always 
ready to lead in anything for charity or the public good. 
He never forgot old friends, and no friend in need ever 
appeahid to him 'in vain. For most of his life this 
remarkable man was able to carry lightly his great 
responsibility, but towards the end the cares and 
anxieties of the ’Bank seemed to affect him. Yet he 
established an esprit de corps among the employees 
of the Bank, which is now a tradition and a most valuable 
asset. It has set a standard which is followed by all of 
the British in China engaged in banking. 

” TIte Ewo Hong .” — The original founders, one 
Jardine and two Mathesons, were remarkable men. 
These three ^re perhaps the mosfc resourceful and the 
most respected of that little band of pioneers in Canton 
who challenged the monopoly of the old East India 
Company, and who settled in the then tiny Colony of 
Hong- Kong. The Mathesons were brothers and men 
of great enterprise; the name figures in the list of a 
Merchant Committee of the early Canton days, elected 
to suggest to Sir Henry Pottinger the terms for the 
first treaty with China. A Matheson was the first 
British merchant to store goods on the island of Hong- 
Kong. The headquarters of the ” Ewo firm ” in 
China, originally in Macao and Canton, are now in the 
colony. 
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• The founders of the firm evidently had faith in the 
Chinese people even if, in common with other British 
merchants ’of the early ^ays, they had difficulties with 
the Chinese officials. It is worth while quoting from 
a speech “made by Dr. Jardine in Canton in 1839, when 
he was leaving China. He said: “ I have been a long 
time in this country, and I have a few words to say in 
its ^favour. Here we find our persons more effectually 
protected by the laws than in many other parts of the 
East, or of the world. In China a foreigner may go to, 
sleep with his window open, without being in dread of* 
losing either his life or hi^ property,# which are well 
guarded by a moat watchful and excellent police, whilst 
both are parilled with little or no protection in many 
other states; business i2 conducted wkh unexampled 
facility, and in general with singular good Mth, though 
there are, of course, occasional exceptions which only 
the more strikingjy bear out my iassertion ; meither 
would I omit the general courtesy of the Chinese in all 
their intercourse and transactions with foreigners. These 
and some other considerations are the reasons why so 
many of us so often revisit this coifntry and stay in it 
so long^.”^ But in 1834 a Iiative official referred, in a 
public document, to “ the barbarian Jardine residing 
in tbe Creek devi^ factory,” so evidently Mr. Jardine 
was of a generous mifld wllqja he made his spdfech five 
years later. The fact was, of course, that the Chinese 
then, as now, had firfe merchants, but urttactful officials, 
and Dr. Jardine, in spite of official irritations, was what 
^we now call " pro-Chinese,” recognising the evils of 
official life, but also the good in th‘e merchant and other 
classes and jn the individual. 

The fii;gt beginnings of the firm were ?he voyages of 
Dr. William Jardine, dt one time an ofliccr in the service 
of the Honourable East India Company. From the 
earliest days there were associatedWith hitn Mr. James 
Matheson’and Mr. Hollingworth Magniac. The doctor 
made voyages between *India and Canton, and the other 
partners dispased of the goods. In 1827 the business 
had^grown so mtich that both Dr. Jardine and Mr. 
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Matheson found it necessary to take up residence m 
Macao, moving to Canton in the season. In 1842 the 
firm transferred its headquarters to Hoiig-K!bng, where 
‘‘the isolated promontory at East Point was purchased. 
There were built the godowns, the dwelling-houses, and a 
slipway for bawling up and repairing the schooners and 
the brigs employed by the firm in the coasting trade of 
the day. ' ,, 

It is an axiom that the “ Ewo ” taipan is always a 
member of the local Legislative Council. ' He is also, 
almost automatically, it seems, a director, of various 
local companies,*>such as the Hong-Kong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, the Hong-Kong and Whampoa 
Dock Co., etc. It also seems to go without 'saying that 
he is a steward Of the local Jockey Club. In the Far East 
the British refer to this “ hong ” as “ the Princely 
House.” There is, indeed, something splendid about 
the ” hong ” which fits in with "our .preconceived ideas 
of life in an Oriental country. There is a sort of a 
noblesse oblige attitude which you notice on all occasions, 
whether in connection with philanthropy, sport, or 
public life. You cannot imagine this ” hong ” squab- 
bling about petty details, and you would n<?t, expect 
to have the races, a golf competition, or a parade of 
local volunteers without seeing it, well represented. 
There is a story that a Bcilish ihember of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs Service received a hint from head- 
quarters that fie was playing crickfet too often, and he 
was so indignant that he resigned. You would, if you 
lived in China, expect th^ taipan of the “ Ewo ” firm, 
to congratulate a junior who " distinguished himself 
locally at cricket. 

Although the Jardines and the Mathesons did the 
pioneer work in the early days, the Keswicks appear to 
have had a dynamic influence in China during recent 
decades. The fathei.% Willjam Keswick, served faith- 
fully in China, retired and sat at Westminster as a 
Member of the Mother of Parliaments. The son, 
Henry, has worthily maintained the great* reputation of 
his father, and is still alive. ' 
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•To-day the taipan in China is Mr. John Johnstone, 
perhaps the most popular Briton in the Far East, 
For years he has ridden *in the races, and th§ success of 
“ John Peel's ” horses — the turf name of “ Ewo ” — 
may be due to his skill. • But his grip on public affairs 
is as firm as his hold on his China ponies. His period 
of office as chairman of the British Chamber of Com- 
merce in Shanghai was notable for many innovations 
an<J some speeches that read well. If, as they say, 
and as his speeches suggest, he is “ pro-Chinese,” he ■ 
is also pro-British, and at the present juncture he shoiffa 
be a most valuable asset for, British interests in China. 
His predecessor was Mr. David Landale^ who recently 
retired from China to the London office of the firm 
after about thirty years bf service with*” Ewo ” in the 
Far East. A great deal of his fime during fecent years 
was spent in public work in Shanghai, and in Hong- 
Kong. A shrewd Scot*(that seems almost a necessary 
qualification for an ” Ewo ” taipan), he, too, maintained 
the r«putation earned by his predecessors for generosity 
and as good sportsmen. He was one ©f the few Britons 
of my acquaintance in tl\e Far East who, after a long 
residence Jn China, v/as sympathetically disposed towards 
scientific progress. 

The activities of^” Ewo ” are many; the ramifications 
almost bewildering. This Is, no attempt to pfTy into 
business secrets, but* it is doubtful whether any British 
firm in any other coontry havt quite the same position 
as have ” Ewo,” in China. Primarily merchants, im- 
porting and exporting almost^ every thing that passes in 
ships between China and Britain* or along the China 
Coast, ” Ewo ” manages cotton millj in Shanghai, 
a big service of steamships, the Canton Insurance 
Company, and various other industrial undertakings. 
It is interested in railways in China, and manufactures 
m^tor-boats in Shanghai. It probably know% more about 
the Chinese than any other foreign firm in the country. 
For their part, the Chinese regard ” Ewo ” as the 
Londoner regards the Bank of England — as an institu- 
tion. * 
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It would be contrary to human nature if “ Ewo ’ 
did not have its rivals; indeed, it would be bad both 
for British interests and the Chinese if there were no 
competition. Yet “ Ewo ” has encouraged reputable 
British firms. But it is a curious irony of Fate that the 
energetic Mathesons fought against the monopoly of the 
old East India Company, and that, so far as it is possible 
in these democratic days for any firm to be too well 
established for competition in trade to affect it, “ Ewo ” 
is the only one that can possibly be compared to that 
brd East India Company now. With all that concerns the 
interests of the British in ('hina, " Ewo ” is interested, 
and so long as enterprise and fair play distinguishes 
the firm it deserves the success due to^ its tradi- 
tions. • 

It is only natural to hope that it will maintain the 
old-time traditions of hospitality and sport. Since my 
residence in China I have known some of the “ Ewo ” 
men, and I have nothing but pleasure to recall in the 
casual meetings in Hong-Kong, Shanghai, and up and 
down the China coast with them ; they all maintain their 
reputations as “ gobd fellows.” It is almost impossible 
to inragine the Far East without the ” Ewo ” firm. 
The competition of the future may grow so fierce that 
their splendid, spacious ways* will become aljnost 
unpleasantly “ speeded up.” it ,will destroy some 
of the pleasures of life in the Far East if.” Ewo ” should 
ever lose the reputation which it possesses as ” the 
Princely House.” 

The Firm of ” Taikoo .” — ^The other great British firm 
ubiquitous on the China coast is •that of Messrs. Butter- 
field and Swire^Ltd, It may be as well to say, at the 
outset, that this and allied firms presented ,a sum of 
;^o,ooo to the endowment fund 'of the University of 
Hong-Kong. The chair of engineering which the 
writer has the honour to occupy is named after the firm. 
Although in London it goes by the name of John Swire, 
Ltd., all over China, Japan, and* the Dutch East Indies, 
it is known by the name of ” Taikoo." -It expects its 
servants to devote all of their energies to their work. 
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It does not encourage its young men to take an active 
part in local public (jr social affairs. Though com-, 
paratively new in many of its branches k has made 
remarkable progress in its business. The original 
founders, were, it is said, piece-goods merchants. It 
was my privilege to meet, on two or three occasions, one 
of its taipans who had been in China for many years, 
biy: who was then in the London office. He was from 
north of the Tweed, and his name was J. H. Scott. A 
man of wide outlook and clear vision about Britj^ 
interests ip China, he was mainly instrumentalin 
persuading the three firms concerned to present the 
•£40,000 to the University. He had the Scotchman’s 
passion,foi* the practical, and most firmly believed that 
the spread of scientific knowledge in China would prove 
of immeasurable benefit to the Chinese, and also that it 
.would develop British trade in that country. It is 
unfortunate that nothing has been done in Hohg-Kong 
to perpetuate the name of John Henry Scott, for he 
was* one of Britain’s great men of China. The most 
suitable way of doing it would be to have an annual 
Septt lecture on some practical subject, such as irriga- 
tion, Railways, water-supp)iy or shipbuilding, delivered 
within the university which he aided so well. This 
couid be given by ‘varjous experts. It should be 
published as a coptfibution to the knowledge about 
China. • 

The taipar.is of *“ Taikoo in my*time have not 
figured so prominently at race meetings and similar 
*gay functions as have thqpc of “ Ewo.” The firm 
arrived late upon the* China coas’t, and it has not the 
same traditions. It is interested chiefly iji shipping, but 
it has initiated and carried out that remarkable enter- 
prise known as the “ Taikoo ” Dockyard in Hong-Kong, 
where it builds some of its new ships, and repairs its 
oVn fleets and those of otljer con^anies.* Some of its 
vessels came from Scott’s shipbuilding yard on the 
Clyde, and it is generally supposed that the Greenock 
firm Jiad a gneat deal to do with the design and equip- 
ment of the Ho^g-Kong dockyard. There are, again, 
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the “ Taikoo ” sugar refineries, situated at the east end of 
the island and adjacent to the, dockyard. Many of the 
employees ' live near the works. Nearly all of them 
seem to come from Scotland, and many of the^ technical 
men from Scott’s of Greenock. The firm acts as 
“ agent ” for the well-known and ubiquitous Blue 
Funnel line. 

These are the two great British firms engaged in/ the 
commerce of the Far East. X^eir ships carry the red 
.-msign into all latitudes between Singapore and 
Vladivostock. Their agents are always searching for 
cargo and atten^pting to stimulate trade. It may be 
true that there are “ understanding^ ” between them 
concerning certain branches of their work; but it is 
certain that they both realise that there are now other 
competitors to be considered. They have the con- 
nections and reputations which some of the newei 
comers'have yet to gain. 

The Union Insurance Society of Canton, Ltd . — This 
“ hong ” was established by a group of British merciiants 
in Canton in 1 83 st and it was one of the earliest to have 
its headquarters established in Hong-Kong (i8|i). 
It followed the general practice of the early Bdrish Far 
Eastern companies by having general managers, and 
Dent and Co., one of the old British “ hongs ” ir. the 
Far East, acted in that capacity. * But in 1 864 Dent and 
Co. came to grief. Since that date the Union Insurance 
Society has ha’d its own separate existence; and the 
prosperity of this, the largest marine insurance company 
in the world, has been largely due to the commercial 
genius of the Ede family. 

This “ hong ’’ started with an authorised capital of 
$1,250,000, cornprising 250 shares of $5,000 each with 
$1,000 per share 'paid up, the whole of which were 
taken by the leading British merchants of South China 
of that period. Most rema'*kable results were achieved, 
ahd several times over the original holders of shares 
enjoyed a full return of their investment. Fortunes 
were quickly made and as speedily lost in those days, 
and the policy of the .Society at that tiriie of dividing the 
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profits every third year was a very shortsighted one. 
Scanning^old reports, we read of a first dividend of $Socr 
per share, a second dividend of $500 per shdre, and even 
a thirc^ dividend of $500 per share. These were the 
palmy days of the sailing vessel — of the fleets of fast tea 
clippers and merchantmen. They were also the best 
days of marine insurance when there was little or no 
competition, and underwriters were able to obtain 
adequate rates for the .risks incurred. 

After the general crash of 1864, when Dent 
went down, a Committee of Management was appointed, 
consisting of representatives of the great British firms 
then established in the colony. Mr. Nathaniel J. Ede 
(uncle ‘of* the present .general manager), who was in 
charge of Dent and Co.’s insurance , department, 
declined an offer of the secretaryship, and Mr. 
C. D. Williams was appointed to the position, retir- 
ing shortly afterwards in favour of Mr. Robert 
Watmorc. 

Ih 1871 Mr. N. J. Ede was appointed secretary, and 
the first step taken was to put arj end to the triennial 
distribution of profits. ‘Sych a policy, if pursued, would 
certainly have undermined the financial strength of the 
Society, and the great typhoon of 1874 — the worst 
experienced in 'the^ history of the color^y — would 
probably have pelananently closed its doors. Reserves 
were inaugurifted Jo provide against fixture losses, and 
this policy has been regularly followed, until to-day the 
Society is in" the possession of a magnificent nest-egg, 
and can view with equanimity any possible extra- 
ordinary loss that may happen. 

The shares were, for the convenien(;e*of shareholders, 
several times divide4 up. In 1 874 the original capital of 
250 shares of $1,000 each was splil up into 500 shares 
.of $500 each. Again, in 1882^ the capital was sub- 
divided into 2,000 shares ®f $125' each, and three yjars 
later, in 1885, into i(i,ooo shares of $25 each. In 1895 
the paid-up capital was raised out of surplus profits, 
and. without aiy call whatever on shareholders, from 
$;450,ooo to $500,000 — viz., by doubling the value of 
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each share to $50, a rare gift which the shareholders 
of very few companies havte enjoyed. 

In 1899 Mr. N. J. Ede retired, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Douglas Jones, and later by Mr.^ W. J. 
Saunders. 

Mr. Saunders retired in 1907, and was succeeded by 
Mr. C. Montague Ede, who had been then twenty-four 
years in the Society, principally at Shanghai and 
Yokohama. The progress of , the Society has been 
•;^:5^raordinary. Branches have been established in all 
parts of the world, and amalgamations with other 
insurance societi& have taken place. 

The details mentioned give, perhaps, an idea to the 
present generation of what has been, and n^ay yet be 
done, in a quiet way, by one of the premier institutions 
of the British in China. 

The capital of the Society has been recently converted 
into sterling, and at the same time increased to 
5^2,000,000, divided into 200,000 shares of the nominal 
value of o each, upon which 5^4 has been paid up. Like 
the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
the company is controlled by a board in Hong- Kang 
consisting of British merchants. i 

It is a matter of pride to the British in China that 
an insurance company of svch magnitude and v/ith 
ramifications all over the world w,^iS established, less 
than a century ago, by a group of British merchants in 
Canton, and developed by successive generations of 
British merchants in Hong-Kong. 

The Other “ Hongs ” — It must be explained that there 
are also a large number of other British firms in China, 
and many othe’’ companies whose shares are quoted on 
the exchanges of Hong-Kong and Shanghai. All of the 
British firms are interested in the furtherance of Anglo- 
Saxon ideals; they all have a well-earned reputation for 
enterprise. Sometirfies an ^ old-established firm drops 
oul of the race and disappears, and there is usually 
a good reason for the failure. Such an event is for- 
tunately very rare. It is much more often that some 
new firm appears on the scene of action. Among .the 
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tnost enterprising of the newcomers are the British- 
American Tobacco Co., Ltd.,, and the Asiatic Petroleum^ 
Co., Ltd.* They have hiade enormous stri^ies in quite 
a short time. We may be quite sure that in the 
future, '^s in the past, British “ hongs " in China 
will maintain a high standard of enterprise and 
integrity. 



CHAPTER XIX 
PHILANTHROPIC EFFORTS 

A LARGE numbe” of books in the English language 
concerning China are, more or less, descriptive of 
missionary work and deal with religious problems. 
It would be unfair to suppose, however, that only 
missionaries are concerned with charitable works in 
China. It is a fact that in Hong Kong and the Treaty 
Ports the large “ hongs " respond generously to almost 
every appeal for financial help that is made to them 
in the name of charity. British firms have interested 
themselves in the education of the Chinese, and large 
sums of public money are spent on that work in Shanghai 
and Heng-Kong. 'I'he endowment of ^^40,000 made to 
the Hong- Kong University — an institution created for 
Chinese students — by a British finn, is a reminder of 
the liberality of British merchants in China. 

There is, however, a great deal o'f difference in the 
general outlook of British men of Commerce and mis- 
sionaries. On arrival in China the “ griflfin ” or new- 
comer is at once struck by this contrast. There seems 
to be a gulf between the two sections of the community. 
The peculiar climate and surroundings, no doubt, have 
their effect upon the different temperaments. In the 
old days especialb^, the traders knew practically 
nothing of the Chinese: they did all of their business 
through compmdores , and they relied upon thei.' 
Chinese servants in domestic affairs. There was 
practically no social intercourse between the Chinese 
and the British in trade. The latter is difficult even 
now, because of the great divergence in social habits. 
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The ladies complicate the problem, for the British 
matron does not regard with favour domestic habits 
which seefli to the Chinese not only perfectly natural, • 
but desirable. Thus it may be said thSt there is 
l)ut litt]# social intercourse between the British and 
the Chinese. The men sometimes meet at public dinners, 
but on the whole there are not many opportunities to 
mix in,social affairs. The Americans are less conserva- 
tive in such matters, and the present habits of the 
British in, this mattes seem likely to change. As 
English ideas spread these will be more in comrjjpn; 
The Chinese hold views quite as fixed as the British 
^ concerning the general undesirability of mixed marriages. 
Such difficulties complicate the problem of social inter- 
course. * . 

On the other hand, the raissionarles, ]?y the very 
nature of their calling, are bound to learn the language 
‘and to visit the holies of the Chinese. Religious 
workers have givfin us some of the* best literature yet 
written in the English language concerning Chinese life 
and customs. For example, “ Chinese Characteristics ” 
and other books, by Dr. Arthur IL S»iith, are classics, 
and they should be read by everyone who is interested 
in China. The missionaries have often and often been 
the pioneers of the Eqglish tongue in China. They have 
in the past suffered pgrseewtion ; in the present; many of 
them suffer hardsihips. Tlley have devoted and still 
devote great ‘care, and attention tfi. education and 
medical work, as well as to religious efforts. 

When all is said and done, however, we cannot 
deny that the British.missicmaryin China usually seems 
to be severed fi'om other members of the community. 
Of course,’ his work among the Chines^ tends to isolate 
him.. But it docs something more than that, or at 
least it did before the war, for there* has been a remark- 
able change since the cri.sis fo^ped by, the Germans. 
Previous, to 1914 the B^iti^ missionaries seemed almost 
to be more pro-Chines« than pro- British. They absorf)ed 
the language of the country, and they also seemed to 
absorb some of# the native prejudices. There is the 
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proverb: “ China is a sea that salts all of the rivers 
that flow into it,” It is a native proverb; it is an 
' astonishing fact that history alid personal observation 
confirms the truth of the saying. Not only missionaries, 
but officials, like Sir Robert Hart and some British 
Consuls, get to know the literature and people so well 
that their outlook becomes like that of the Chinese, 
They grow Oriental in their desire to let the Chinese 
work out their own salvation, and they have bten 
almost suspicious of Europeans who have attempted 
ti. '■evelop the natural resources of the country. 

Again, the missionary, by reason of the ideals which 
have caused him to become a missionary, has a simple 
faith in human nature which the business man cannot 
possibly possess,, for he would soon become bankrupt 
and cease to, be in business if he did possess it. There- 
fore the missionary and the commercial man each 
regards |;he Chinese, and even life itself, from different 
points of view. Moreover, each usually deals with 
entirely different types of Chinese, As a rule , the 
missionary works among the agricultural classes, or the 
poorer people of Lhe coastports; the '’ormer are a very 
simple,^ honest, and industrious class. The business 
man usually deals with the mentally agile Cantonese or 
Shanghai merchant, who has no rival in the world when 
it comes, to making money. Such merchants are, 
indeed, alert concerning commerce and good bargains. 

Thus it is ineiutable that the business men and the 
missionaries regard the Chinese from different points 
of view. Their different ideals about life have often 
brought them into v^^rbal conflict. But they have, 
especially since the outbreak of war, a corhmon patriotism. 
That may forni a common denominator for them to 
work upon in the future. 

The critical “ man of the world ” says that the mis- 
sionary is a ‘t kill-joy, ’ and is not practical. In the 
pa^,t complaints have also been made that missionaries 
were uneducated, dogmatic, and" even selfish. Major 
Henry Knollys, in a book, “ English Life, in China,’”" 

* Cliaptcr IV. ■ 
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Written many years ago, thus criticises missionary 
efforts in a very severe manner which now seems to 
be exaggerated. But *even this vigorous^ critic ends* 
by declaring: " And lest I should appear designedly 
to cast •ridicule or discredit on all missionary enter- 
prise, I venture to suggest for the consideration of my 
readers my own conviction that the disinterested, 
sincere, hard-working missionary has emulated the deeds 
of*the ancient heroes of the Christian religion, and has 
excelled the most brilliaht exploits recorded in chivalry.” 

There has been a notable increase Tn liberality of 
thought in* all religious bodies since Uie date of Major 
, Knollys’ book. .There are now, in China, not only 
British, but a number of Canadian, Australian, and 
American missionaries. * Like the rest of us, they are 
far from perfect, but they cerfainly do number in their 
^ranks', as do the Anglo-Saxon commercial community, 

1 lany men of high character and unselfish life* 

The most promising type of Protestant missionary 
work in China seems to be that of the Y.M.C.A. That 
world-wide institution is now accepted by the public 
as an engine which works^for the regene^^ation and general 
iniprovement of young toen. It has succeejled in 
China.’ It has perhaps, in the past, allowed some of its 
members to dra^ its name into the political arena, 
which is clearly ,a ‘mistS-ke. But it has fearlessly 
spoken out agpinsf corruption. It has the energy of 
youth. The appeal* is made "in a manner very different 
to that of the .old days. A spirit of cheerfulness and of 
hope is noticeable; the leaders are practical. The 
Y.M.C.A. recognises the evils which exist in the country, 
and while obviously it ought not to interfere with 
politics, it does and should, use its inflifence to uphold 
national as well as 'private moralijty. The course of 
popular lectures on scientific subjects, ably conducted 
by Professor Robertson for trie Y.M<C.A., always 
attracts “an audience ©f thousands in any town •in 
China. The educatictnal and athletic work of the 
institution i& most commendable. 

A'tribute must’be paid to the work of the Anglo-Saxon 
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missionary doctors in China. Often and often these 
men could obtain more lucrative positions. Especially 
was the demand for medical mefi imperative during the 
war. Young Chinese doctors, as soon as they had 
graduated from the Hong- Kong University, cbtained 
;^;So a month as a salary. That did not disturb the 
missionar}^ doctor. He was not attracted from his 
work by money. He did one of two things: he, either 
stayed at his post in China, or he offered his services 
to his country. Every Anglo-Saxon doctor under 
fii.Tj'tiin China seemed eager to be off to the war; many 
of the non-missiq.naries threw up good practices to go 
to the Front. And a number of missionaries, either as 
doctors or interpreters for the Chinese labour battalions, 
did splendid service. ' 

It is probable that many absurd statements are 
made by missionary enthusiasts and by prejudiced critics. 
Sensible- people face facts, and the most patent facts 
in China arc poverty, floods, corruption in official 
circles, and a fixed belief in the duty of having as many 
offspring as is possible. It is too much to suppose 
that the very iirtelligent Chinese people have minds 
which can be easily moulded' to a new creed; they are 
by no means untutored savages, but keen, intellectual 
sceptics. They have been, for generations, so hemmed 
in by the restrictions and ceiiservatism of their rulers, 
so stunted by prejudice, that it is fallacious to suppose 
that they will ^readily respond to mere shibboleths. 
As one writer has put it: “The missionary has to 
contend with the anomalous combination of the in- 
credulity of civilisation and the crass stupidity of 
ignorance.” 

Modern ideaS concerning the Christian religion favour 
the material improvement of the social conditions of 
the people. There is only one way of doing that in 
China. It is«by opening up the country to trade, hy 
developing its vast naturaFTesources : railways, steam- 
ships, and electricity are the greatest friends of the 
missionary, and that fact is becoming more fully under- 
stood. The old prejudice of the church against science 
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fe a thing of the past; there are signs that missionaries 
in the Far East are less prejudiced against trade than 
in the past, and we mhy hope for the future. There* 
will always be among the British in China types of 
mind as*divergent as are to be found in Great Britain; 
but the divergence should not be exaggerated. Rather 
should the fact that they all have a common heritage, 
a common pride of their own country, make them more 
charitably disposed one to the other. For just as the 
missionaries, by spreading a knowledge of modern 
science and Western knowledge, can prove their bnrad- 
mindedness* and their belief Jn the wor^s, “ The greatest 
.of all these is charity," so can the business men show 
tolerance to those whose views about life and its duties 
differ from their own. There should be well-educated 
• and generous-minded Britons tb represent oar Empire in 
,all fields of enterprise in China. As a result of observa- 
tion of the work^ doiie by missionaries, one *may be 
unduly prejudiced in favour of the Americans for their 
practical bent. Yet we can have sympathy with all who 
are neither narrow nor dogmatic in their views. It can 
be said, without fear of ^contradictioii-f that the British 
merchant in China’is gentJ-ous; he often gives fyiancial 
support to institutions which he thinks are mismanaged, 
but of whose objects be approves. A great deal depends 
upon how the cau^e i« ple'ifded. • 

Mention musjt be made of the quick response which 
the British in China* always make to abaost any appeals 
for assistance made by the Chinese in times of distress. 
During the West River floods, Hong-Kong always collects 
'subscriptions for the sulferers, and the local Government 
usually makes a substantial grant. For the Tientsin 
Floods Relief Fund similar assistance was given. 
During the war large sums of mon^y were sent to the 
war charities in Great Britain. 

'•Chinese Appreciation . — It mu^>be remembered that 
the Chinese are most generbus, and when they are ia a 
position which enable! them to do so, they give freely 
to any charitable cause. The Tung Wah Hospital, with 
headquarters in * Hong-Kong, collects money from 
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Chinese all over the world. It is probably one of the 
largest philanthropic institutions in existence. Some 
of the Chipese do not approve of the efforts ‘"of British 
missionaries in endeavouring to obtain converts. But 
all of the Chinese are full of appreciation of*" charity. 
In that connection they have much that is favourable 
to say about educational work. For it must be re- 
membered that a great part of the teaching in schools 
has been, and still is, done because of subscriptions. 
In the future it seems probabFe that the Chinese will 
t^v. a greater personal interest in such work, and 
during the last ^ew years they have given practical 
evidence of their appreciation. 

The endeavours which some of the Europeans and 
their Chinese friend^ have made in respect to athletics 
deserves mention in this connection. “ A sound 
body and a sane mind ” is one of the Anglo-Saxon 
ideals. Tn the past the educated Chinese have not 
been interested in sports, but one great result of 
the influence of the British and Americans has been to 
create an interest In such matters. No doubt the new 
type of missionary \vill, at any rate in the Treaty Ports, 
have the ideals of Charles Kingsley hnore in ny,nd than 
did some of those of the generations who have passed 
away. ' , 

It is unfortunate that o^ten 'and often statements 

I 

have been made by religious workers which have done 
harm to the reputation ofTheir own countrymen. But 
some of them also believe in " the white man’s burden.” 
An enthusiastic missionary j. Mr. J. MacGowan, wrote a 
book fifty years after his first arrival in China. He 
called it, “ How, England Saved China.” He gives a 
vivid description of the efforts made to cha.nge the 
cruel custom of foot-binding. That the movement 
was an immense boon to the women of China cannot 
be doubted. iVlr. MaCGowan thinks that work alone in 
China is sufficient to make our' nation honoured in the 
country. For he writes: “Amongst all the tijiumphs 
that England can point to in the uplift of nations^with 
whom her arms have brought her in contact, there 
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fs none more glorious than the deliverance of the women 
of China, through her sons* and daughters, from the 
terrible bbndage and suffering that foot-ljinding had 
inflicted upon them during the long ages of the past.” 

Mr. IVfacGowan says that the Chinese have to thank 
men and women from our own country for the reforms 
which have taken place in the matter of infanticide: 
” ^en* have delighted to record the victories that 
England has achieved on the battlefield, and the colours 
of regimerfts that distinguished themselves in some 
bloody engagement, torn and tattered by shot and ^‘ell, 
have been proudly displayed in churclipes and cathedrals 
•and famous abbeys. But all these tell, only of death, 
and livQS closed in agony and unspeakable sorrow and 
amidst groans and tears. But Engkind has nobler 
honours to speak about than these. She has come to 
•the rescue of those who had no loving heart to deliver 
them, and countless fives to-day, ?f they onty knew 
the story of the part she has taken in their deliverance, 
wouM sing her praises in such strains as have never 
yet been sung in this Flowery K^dom.” While 
recognising the self-denial of relfgious workers, the 
British, ya China m*ust also pay a tribute to tha ^eat 
tolerance of the Chinese. And we must also cemember 
that, England was tlfe pi,oneer in religious toleration. 
In such matters the "British the Chinese* have a 
common ideal. • They believe in the complete freedom 
of the individual, and they thoroughly dislike coercion 
in such matters. 

, The widespread and, important Catholic missions in 
China scarcely cgme within the purview of this work, 
as they arg for the most part staffed. ^ French and 
Italians, , but it is impossible to omit ‘mention of the 
great Jesuit observatory of Zikawei, near Shanghai, and 
the valuable scientific work doae by the members of 
tftis society. According to ” Les Mission? de Chine et 
du Japon,” the Cathojits in China in 1917 numbered 
over oite million and three-quarters, of whom half a 
millio/i belonged to the province of Chihli. 

British Government Officials . — Although they will 
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modestly say that they only do what is their duty, it 
is a fact that all British Government officials in the 
Far East interpret that duty in the highest sense. 
I hold no brief for any particular section of the British 
in China; I have tried, simply, to put down what I 
believe are unbiassed impressions. No doubt there are 
tactless and non-progressive British officials in China, 
just as there are tactless missionaries or ' unnro- 
gressive men of commerce. But whatever truth there 
rnay be about the criticisms to which British officials 
in China are subject, one fact of immense importance 
emerges. They'^do retain -a wonderful reputation for 
honesty. That, of course, is only what those who know 
the public schools of Britain would expect: But it is 
none the less '^'a triumph. The public schools, like 
every other human institution, need improvement. 
But let us give them their due. They have sent forth 
eager knd healthy young Britbns to administer and 
“ clean up ” the dark and stagnant parts of the earth. 
That work is philanthropy, and it is worthy of pVaise. 
The British o^cfal may often lack scientific training; 
he may even lack imagination. But he has one fixed 
idea, nnd that is to do his job so that he shall not 
“ let down ” “ the old country ” and “ the old school.” 
He does try to improve the conditions of life in 
Asia for the natives. Therefore T /enture respectfully 
to add my tribute of admiration for the fine character 
of the many British officials in China with whom 1 have 
been brought into contact. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE OTHER NATIONS 

The Portuguese . — It is rtcorded th^t the representa- 
tives of this nafion first arrived in China in 1517, and 
apparently they sent tyibutc to Canton a year later. 
We can imagine the cxciteraent offici;al circles at 
Canton when these strangers appeared, especially as 
it was not long before hostilities broke out. As for the 
rights and the wrongs of the squabbles, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to apportion them. On the one hand, 
the ‘Portuguese were not exactly gentle; indeed, they 
were little better than buccaneers., Qa?the other hand, 
the Chinese officials of peidod were very arrogant, 
while trfost of the Chinese mariners were simply pirates. 
Somehow or other a Portuguese mission reached Peking 
(i5Jo), but it was badly treated, and the envpy is said 
to have been sent liack, in custody, to Canton, where he 
perished in prison.. But thji Chinese, were greatly im- 
pressed by the large cannon of the strangers, and the 
officials seem' to have pereuaded the Portuguese to 
> punish Chinese pirates which then, and for hundreds 
of years afterwards, infested the China Seas. In a few 
years (about 1537) the Portuguese, mgr* or less, estab- 
lished themselves at Macao, a settlement which was, 
until the British occupied IIong-K6ng (1841), the only 
piece of European territory fti geogrjjphical China. 
T^his, of 90urse, excludes occupation by the Spaniard^ of 
the Philippines, for these islands are some distance from 
China. • The Chinese would not properly recognise Macao 
as possession ,of Portugal until 1887. For many 
yegrs after their fijst arrival the story of the Portuguese 
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in China is a confused medley of trade, fighting, intrigue, 
, and missionary efforts, with a rather sanguinary back- 
ground. Eiurasia sprang into ' being, and the mixed 
race usually loses much in physique and morale as 
compared with pure Chinese or Europeans. 'All that 
is left nowadays of the former haughty pioneers of 
Europe in China is the little colony of Macao, with its 
one source of revenue — the gaming-houses. There are 
also thousands of so-called Portuguese clerks and others — 
men receiving small wages, and only to be found in 
suB’Ordinate positions. Most of them have never visited 
Europe; they live on ChiT?ese food, and they speak 
Chinese and a .sort of local Portuguese dialect. There 
is something pathetic in the contrast with the^ present 
position of PorUig?,*. in China with the talcs of those 
early days. ' But a contemplation of the problem makes 
us realise that a combination of the climate, the mixture 
with Asiatic bloody and other causes, Jeads to a lowering 
of the physical and mental, if not the spiritual vitality 
of the white man in the new generations born in China. 
The Portuguese have in China retained a passion for 
music, and they ate, in general „devotees of their religion. 

The ’Spaniards . — In the Far East this natioij had its 
headquarters, for about three and a half centuries, in 
the Philippine Islands. The war with, the United Spates 
deprived the Spaniards of tjicir pfiz^ possession, but it 
must be said that the natives of the islands and the 
world in general greatly benefited by the change. 
In the early days, there were massacres and much blood- 
shed, but these things were soon forgotten, and a great 
trade sprang up between Amoy and Manila. The 
Spaniards, even at the height of their power, were not 
particular about their social relations with natives, and 
they have left a legacy to the world which is a mixture 
of races. The British, had a good deal of the trade of 
the Philippines in their hands in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, and in this era the Americans 
have exhibited something more than the average 
Anglo-Saxon enterprise in connection with their new 
possession. 
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The Dutch . — Near Canton there is an island named 
“ Dutch Folly,” and the .Hollanders preceded the 
English in commercial matters in the Far East. They* 
traded in the East Indies as early as 1600, *and in 1610 
they wejit to Hirado, in Japan. In 1634 they founded 
settlements in Formosa. In 1863 a Dutch treaty with 
Peking was concluded, and no doubt the chief reason for 
the presence of the Dutch Minister in Peking is the 
lai'ge number of Chinese in the Dutch East Indies. The 
Dutch we!i;e in a most difficult position during the 
Great War, but it can be said of those who wejf* in 
Hong- Kong that they retained their popularity with the 
British and showed no sympathy with the ideals for 
which the .Germans fought. There is, of course, a great 
deal of’trade between the Dutch !l^ast Jlndies and other 
parts of the Far East. 

Thi Russians . — When the present chaotic state of 
Russia is considered it may seem cjjcusable to, omit all 
reference to this nation which is, at present at any rate, 
of np commercial or political importance in the Far East.* 
But, at the time of writing, the fat,e of Siberia is un- 
known ; nor is it unlikely that propa§»i‘ 3 da from Russia 
wfll .find a way ir/to Chii»a. In the days before J914 
Russid Vas a most important factor in trade and in 
Peking. From about 1652 onwards the liistory of 
Russia and China ohe of a continuous* forward 
movement by RusSia and a* retirement by China. The 
main objective of the Tsar^and his ^ninisters was to 
acquire territpry. All of the old dreams of aggression 
have now disappeared ; Russia, at present, does not count 
'in Peking. But thosS in 3 position to judge are by 
no means easy concerning the 'effects of the Bolshevik 
propaganda in China. The future cif ‘Siberia is still 
very obscure. It may be as well to remind readers that 
the British have now (1919) a^High Commissioner in 
Siberia and many commercial interests in fchat huge area. 
It is also of importance tp establish, once more, commiyii- 
cations with Europe means of the Siberian Railway. 

* TJiesc linefi were written before the Bolshevik menace to the 
Far East. * 
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The Americans . — When the pioneer traders from 
the United States first went to China (1785) they 
were friendly with the French, tAit the war with I 3 ritain 
had only just ended, and there was, unfortunately, 
much bitterness as a result. In 1858 the Americans 
scored by using their influence with the Chinese in 
the matter of the Treaty of Tientsin, but the British 
and French had done all of the fighting. There, is the 
story, however, that a small American force .helped 
us at Taku, and .this includes a reference to the “ blood 
is bVicker than water ” episode. It is of interest to 
remember that the British Admiral, many years later, 
made it clear to the Germans at Mapila that “ blood 
is thicker than water,” and so helped the. American 
sailors. It mujjt be confessed that some of the 
Americans in the Far East have at times irritated the 
British by their general attitude as the only true 
friend of China. ' 4 'hey have been inclined to claim 
the title of “ the honest broker,” and to suggest that 
only philanthropy and not trade is their object. , 

The British havw real admiration for the work that 
many of the AntCx'icaiis arc now doing in China. The 
Rockefgller Institute in Peking deserves all possible 
praise, and much American money is spent * in the 
attempt to improve the conditions of the Chinese people. 
At the present time the American men of commerce 
are giving close attention to Far Eastern trade. The 
old misunderstandings between the 'Americans and the 
British — at their worst at the close of the eighteenth 
century — have now, we may hope, disappeared entirely. 
Although in the past the United States has not figured 
very prominently in Chinese affairs, it is bound, by 
reason of the 6hanges in world politics, to do so very 
much more in the future. For that reason, and for the 
sentimental reason that “ blood is thicker than water,” 
Anglo-Saxons' in the Far East should co-operate 
whenever possible, and remember that the two great 
branches of the race have grown “^to respect each other 
immensely since the fighting in Europe. The Ameri- 
cans have always advocated the ‘ open door ” in 
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China. Anglo-Saxons must unite to keep the door 
open, ^ • 

The French . — ^The number of French firms doing 
business in China in 1913 was about one-sixth the number 
of Britisli and one-third the number of German firms. 
In the trade done the French figure chiefly in connection 
with French filatures. The defeat of France by Prussia 
in reduced her influence in China, which was very 
small for many years afterwards. However, in 1856 
the French* had joined the British in the march on 
Peking. In. 1862 Saigon and the surrounding pro^nce 
was acquired by the French. Franc! has since 1885 
*been busily employed with the econ»mical develop- 
ment of l\)nquin. Haiphong is now important as a 
trading centre. The Yunnan, Ra'Kwa^ (ipio) brings 
the capital of a large inland province of China into 
•direct communication with the sea by means of a French 
port. There was ki th*e past, at tim^s, tension between 
the British and French in the Far East, but for many 
year§ there has been nothing but good feeling and tact 
in commercial matters. Hong-Kpn^^ has benefited 
frqm the development of ^French Indo-China. It re- 
mains ,t« be seen whether the French will seek the 
co-operation of the British in the further de'^elopment 
of French Indo-China*. 

The Japanese. — fj: cannot.be said truthfully that the 
Japanese are popular in China. It is usually best to be 
quite frank in such matters; it may, in the long run, 
• do good to all parties concerned. The average Anglo- 
,Saxon in China is not affected very much by the political 
outlook of the Chinese. In thjs matter of Japan, he 
is not bellicose, as are many of the Chiaqge. He speaks 
more in» sorrow than in anger. He tells you many 
stories of Japanese “ slimness,” and,*rightly or wrongly, 
the British men of commerce distrust the commercial 
methods of the Japanese. A great admirer and servant 
of Japan* Lafeadio Hfiarn, wrote of their “ little tricTcy 
plans which cannot be brought under law provision, 
or even defiried sp as to appear to justify resentment — 
tricks at which the Japanese are as elaborately ingenious 
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as they are in matters of etiquette and forms of other 
• kinds.” ' ^ 

The role 'that Japan played m the Great "War will, 
perhaps, cause a change in the attitude of Europeans 
towards her political ambitions, and it is extremely 
probable that her own statesmen and leaders will use 
every possible influence to improve her good name in 
commercial affairs. It would be foolish to deny that 
of all the belligerents, except perhaps 'the 'tlnfted 
States, she has, in a material sense, profited most; 
but It would be equally foolish to deny thqt at critical 
times in the course of the Great War her help was 
invaluable. Yet even in the matter of the war the 
attitude of Japan needs certain explanations. It would 
not be right to oVnit ^nen^ion of the fact that many of the 
Europeans in China and the Chinese think that Japan 
took a very unfair advantage at the time that she 
launched her famous demands on'China (1915) after the 
capture of Tsingtau. 

The Press of Japan was controlled by the Military 
Party of the country, and the Press conducted an anti- 
Britjsh, and an anti-British-alliance, campaign ^ in 
Japan during the Great War. It came at an a,wk‘(vard 
time, wh(in the outlook was none too good for the 
Allies (1915). That anti-British' Press campaign in 
Japan during critical stages of th6^ Qreat War did great 
harm in the Far East. 

It is only fair, however, to put the point of view 
expressed by an eminent Chinese scholar. Professor. 
E. H. Parker, in the latest edition of his well-known 
book.* He says: ” Wh,en the ErAden started out on her 
raids, and the ^presumptuous Kaiser treated Japan’s 
offer with contempt, he received a sarcastic ultimatum, 
and his governor was ultimately ejected, bag and baggage. 
Moreover, for her own ultimate protection, Japan was 
obliged to formulate certain at first sight harsh affd 
peremptory demands upon Chfq^ in order to forestall 
Teutonic spite or intrigue, and any future attempt of 
the tricky Kaiser to wre.st from China by violence any 
* ‘'China: Her History, Diplomacy, and Commerce/' 
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Ersatz * place in the sun ’ to ‘ take the place of Kiao- 
Chow/ under an easily forced construction of some such 
provision in the 1898 trfeaty. In cavilling at the excess* 
of Japanese demands, the unfriendly Press* in the Far 
East seAn to have forgotten this prime necessity for 
Japan: ‘ No Power ’ to be granted any coast or island 
territory by purchase or lease ; that is, specifically, 
treacherous Prussia,” Professor Parker’s apologia must 
be renrembered, but it does not explain the anti-British 
Press campaign, instigated by the Military Party, in 
Japan. It, leaves out of consideration other epi^des 
which cannot be ignored if jye wish to ^ee this important 
• problem in all of.its aspects. In order to do that, how- 
ever, it; is. necessary to rapidly capitulate some of the 
events of the last few yddrs. 

About a quarter of a centui*y ago the Chino- Japanese 
. War suddenly commenced, and almost as suddenly 
demonstrated thq might of Japan, (1899). That the 
sporting instincts of the British led them to be rather 
pleased at the astonishing success of this small, but 
well- trained new-comer, is certain; they were also not 
a little proud of the fiy:t that Jafj^an^ad, to a great 
extebt,- modelled her na^al and engineering work on 
that of Great Britain. ‘‘ And, after all,” ^rgued the 
British in the Fqr E*ast, ” something must be done to 
wake up China.” ,Al»anytate, the British in those days 
had no ill-feeling towards Japan. They have never 
lost that sporting Instinct tvhich makes them admire 
good training and efficiency; but they do not, and 
probably they never will, understand completely 
Oriental methods of •(^iplomacy. * 

The Anglo- Japanese alliance ’materially helped Japan 
in the jperiod of crisis. Yet scarcely *a European in 
Chifia had a good word to say for fhe British who had 
made the alliance. No Europgpn nation in those days 
hated Japan as did Germany, who realised that the 
Britain 6f the East stood fn the way of her programme 
of expansion. Despile that fact, the Military Party 
in Japan alwaj's greatly admired the Germans — 
especially their military system. That was common 
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knowledge in the Far East. Yet, as we look back upon 
the terrible episodes of that Russo-Japanese War, 
episodes particularly terrible to* Japan because some of 
them were due to her own mistakes, we cannot, as 
Anglo-Saxons, withhold our admiration for Japanese 
pluck and bravery. We find that the nation was as 
Spartan in the face of adversity as was our own some 
ten years later. There was no “ stop-the-war party ” 
in Japan; myriads of soldiers fell; the Japanese 
Government taxed and taxed ahd taxed, but the people 
nev'T murmured. Always the people were united. 
Anglo-Saxons in the Far East say that the military 
triumph of Japan was nothing like as great as the news- 
papers and the correspondents of the Japanese made 
out. Nobody denies, however,* ‘that as a nation Japan 
gave an exhibition of fortitude, determination, and 
self-sacrifice sufficient to illuminate any page of national 
history., 

Space will not permit of a detailed study of the wars 
of Japan with China and Russia, It is, however, 
essential to emphasise that, with England, Germany, 
and Japan, it hao been all along a case of England the 
open friend, Germany the sccicteneniy.* Anglo-Saxons 
encouraged the progress of Japan; the earliest scientific 
professors of her universities — Dyer, Ewing, R. H. 
Smith, Perry, Ayrton, and Milne — trained her young 
engineers, and schemed out the industrial life which 
has made hex a great Povv'er, London financed Japan 
until British merchants in China said .that the city 
financiers would more readily lend money to build 
competing factories in Japan, th‘an to extend or create 
local works in Hong-Kong. The Japanese Navy was 
modelled upon our own : Anglo-Saxons built her ships, 
trained her naval officers, and laid out her new dock- 
yards. 

Anglo-Saxons knew that the Japanese, while believing 
in the British as practical engineers and naval experts, 
thought very little of them as chemists, scientists, 

♦ See the Kaiser’s letters to Nicky/’ recently published by the 
Morning Post. 
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or organisers of military affairs. The Japanese said to 
each other: “ I'he Germans excel in such matters: to 
Germany we will go {(fr instruction, and our young men 
shall study in the German language.” That happened; 
and at*times Anglo-Saxons of the Far East have been 
worried with the idea that the Military Party in Japan 
may have absorbed some of the philosophy associated 
with ithe names of Bernhardi and his fellows. Events 
in Korea 'and Manchuria of the decade 1904-1914 
were certainly criticised adversely by Anglo-Saxons in 
China, evpn though London and Washington acemed 
indifferent. 

Then followed the entente between Russia and Japan. 
In so far<is that tended towards peace in the Far East, 
Anglo-Saxons welcomed it. But^.jt ^appeared to have 
as a^ purpose the partition of China, and 'Anglo-Saxons 
believed in the ” Open Door.” When the Japanese 
mission of Princp Katsura went to St. Peteusburg — as 
it was then called — Anglo-Saxons realised that both 
Russia and Japan were planning political, if not 
military, adventures in the Far East^ and that meant 
unrest. And, as unrest is bad for*ti^ide, the commercial 
meTi^4iid not like* the neV situation. The Russians in 
Siberia were all for expansion. 'I'he Russia merchants 
of* Harbin petitioned their Government, including in 
their memorial ^i9b9) sentiments which might have 
been inspired, from Berlin: ‘‘It will be far more profit- 
able,” they said, for RusSia to join forces with Japan 
against China, than to support China against Japan. 
The only factor which determines the course of inter- 
national politic^ is the factor of* material force. At the 
present ipoment, force is all on the side of Japan, and 
it will, therefore, be a serious mistalce if, instead of 
casting in opT lot with the strong, we strive to make 
friends with the«weak.” Thoroughly German in out- 
’look were those 'Russian merchants •of Harbin. A 
Russo-Japanese Agreement was made (1910). •The 
Anglo.- Japanese Alliance remained; but Anglo-Saxons 
in (^hina thought that this new agreement violated its 
terms. And ^hen it leaked out that Japan had 
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guaranteed Russia a free hand in Mongolia. On March 24, 
1911, Russia presented a three days’ ultimatum to 
China concprning Mongolia. China conceded every- 
thing asked for. 

Events marched rapidly. The partition d¥ China 
seemed to be at hand; the Americans did not like the 
result of their efforts to keep Mongolia and Manchuria 
open to the trade of the world. The British in*- China 
were uneasy, even if the people at home satisfied. 
But the original purpose of the Anglo- J apanbse alliance 
was i'o maintain the integrity of China, and that seemed 
" a back number.” Japan-, with an annual surplus 
population of 990,000, was happy. * 

There has been a great deal of disturbance, in the 
Far East because -the so-called success of Japan at 
the Peace Cbnference in Baris. But the great hqpe of 
all Anglo-Saxons in China is that the Japanese Military 
Party wHl have a diminishing influence on the foreign 
policy of that nation. It seems as if, just at present, 
it is impossible to be friendly both with the Chinese 
and the Japanese. “Yet that is the real aim of patriotic 
Britons in China. Some of the Chinese blame the 
British because of this matter of Shantung. 'rbc>'’'say 
that Britain should have helped China at the Peace 
Conference by resisting this clause' in the treaty. But 
Japan made the arrangemciit' with''tbe Chinese Govern- 
ment — neither Britain nor America made it. And 
China, in comnfbn with' all otlier nations, must 
respect a treaty. 

The writer has travelled in Japan, and he came out 
to the Far East decidedly pro-Japanese. Are not 
these amazing people our pupils ? Did not men well- 
known in our engineering profession introduce the 
science of engineering into Japan? Do v^e not rafher 
flatter ourselves as we refer to Japan as the “ Britain 
of the Far Ea'^t ”? Are they not our Allies? Yes' 
all ftf those things are true. Japfap is, for the tourist, a 
delightful country. The Japanese are a nation of 
devoted patriotism and remarkable . adaptability to 
Western progress. They are splendid organisers. But, 
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as already remarked, the Japanese are unpopular in 
China. The Chinese feel themselves powerless, but^ 
they have* long memories. 

The British want to trade with Japan as with China; 
co-operalion must be the policy of the future in political 
affairs, and clean, good-humoured competition in the 
markets of China. As a fact, the latter really means 
co-operation, for the greater the stimulus the more 
will be the tfade that goes on. Britain opened the oyster 
of Chinese* trade, but there are plenty of pearls for 
everyone. .We most certainly do not want to exclude any 
legitimate competitors from the markets of the world. 
'The British trader and manufacturer .can hold their 
own against all comers, if all comers play the game 
squarely. 

Anything that can be done by the Anglo-Saxons in 
• China to persuade the Japanese to act in a friendly 
and sympathetic . maAner to the Chinese slfould be 
done. There are some admirable characters in Jap- 
anese commercial circles — men who realise that true 
patriotism consists in building up glean record for 
a country. The AnglcvSaxons w*ho are using their 
influ^ijcy to support those Japanese who are working 
for the ideals of truth and justice and cqual«opportuni- 
tieS(for all nations in Chii\a, are doing a great work. In 
our moments of dogpSir concerning the future 'of China, 
we British in China think that the Japanese will cause 
a splitting up of the country into “ splferes of influence.” 
In our more • optimistic moments w'e hope that the 
Japanese will work with us jFor the policy of the ” Open 
Door.” 

Other Asiatics . — In the Treaty Port^ of China are 
to be seen Parsees and other natives* of India. From 
the 'early days of British trade in the Far East the 
Parsees have been an important factor in trade. As a 
community they are peaceful and law-a^biding. Some 
of the successful Pajr^e merchants have been -vkry 
generous and public-spirited. There are also Jews 
from, Bagdad, a^d some Armenians engaged in trade 
in the Far East. The chief characteristic of all Asiatics, 
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as compared with Anglo-Saxons, is their extensive 
knowledge of languages. 

The Geripans . — The result of the war has practically 
eliminated direct German competition as a serious 
factor from Chinese markets. Before Augilst, 1914, 
they were a menace to Europeans and Japanese alike, 
and possessed considerable influence in banking and 
commercial circles far outside their colony of Tsingtau. 
For many years they must be too closely employed 
in rebuilding their economic position in Europe to attempt 
serious adventures in the Far East. 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE NEW CHINESE 

• 

It is as well to remember*that the (thinese are, on the 
whole, a robust, healthy, and hard-.working people. 
The lejsured classes are few indeed when compared 
with that vast majority of the na*i^»who spend nearly 
all of their time in an incessant but, oh the whole, 
cheerful struggle to provide for the necessities of life. 
Their simple food arfd the healthy effect of* constant 
employment seem to have produced a people of great 
indastry and endurance. The remarkable growth of the 
little British colony of Hong-Kong*is^as much due to 
tl^e splendid work of tlie Chinese as to the initiative 
and*enlerprise of the British. • * 

It is, however, not so much Hong-Kong»that is re- 
markable, although 1;he place is now as beautiful as it 
is romantic. It*fs*the t;xtraordinary resiflts which 
have been produced by the little colony that are so 
astonishing. It has provideci a leaveft which has caused 
a ferment in the huge mass of humanity in China. 

It was not an accident tj?at Canton and South China 
were for sixty years rtie chief centres of rebellion against 
th.e Manchus. The natives of Canton, ^Swatow, Amoy, 
and many other places in South China came to Hong- 
Kohg, full eT the ‘traditions of their own country. 
They saw in the little British colony things new and, 
£o them, wonderful. Thgy noticed th? rapid growth 
of the place, and th^^ discovered that many of tJheir 
most jcherished traditions were demonstrated to be 
false, BeycJrid ^all else they amassed wealth. In 
Hong- Kong it was found to be possible to obtain 
• 219 
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rewards for industry and business acumen. At first' 
only the lower-class Chinese settled in the place. But 
they became well-to-do, and even rich. The> accumu- 
lated Western ideas. A benevolent Government of the 
colony provided both Chinese and Western education. 
And some of the sons of the well-to-do Chinese supple- 
mented their Western education, as obtained in Hong- 
Kong, by visits to Europe and America. They did 
not learn the “ pidgin English ” of their fathers, out 
they memorised Macaulay, and recited passages from 
Burke’s speeches or John Stuart Mill’s essays. And 
some of them became doctors, lawyers, and engineers, 
while many more conducted commercial enterprises. 
Quite a number travelled north to Peking in search of 
the honey which O’^ly the official bee may taste. 

It is not proposed to prophesy as to the effect of 
all of these changes upon the politics of China, for 
prophecy about poditics in any country is rash, and in 
China it is almost certain that political events will 
falsify any forecasts. It is intended, however, to 
portray, in a critical but sympathetic manner, the 
youthful Chinese of to-day who has been brought up 
under Anglo-Saxon influences. On the average he is the 
result of a b' ending of certain distinct racial characteristics, 
which he has inherited from his Chinese ancestors, with 
the Western education which he hrs acquired in the 
English schools and the general “ atmosphere,” or local 
environment, which impresses itself upon his susceptible 
mentality. This 3 ^oung man of twenty-three or twenty- 
four is, in his own opinion at any rate, a pioneer who 
is blazing the trail along the path of progress ; he believes 
that, in time, many of his countrymen will follow along 
the same path. He sees that an industrial transforma- 
tion in China is inevitable, and he has always before him 
the example of Japan. Every ship that comes into the 
harbours of Cnina flying the flag of the Rising Sun 
reminds some of the local Chinese that Japan is now a 
Great Power. There are many of those flags to be seen 
in these harbours. And the young Chinese who looks 
out on to the flag of the Britain of the Far East finds 
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that it stirs within him feelings of ambition. “ This 
world commerce,” he says to himself, “ is not a thing 
in which •only Europejfns and Americans are engaged.* 
It offers a field to me.” 

Fathef and Son . — There is a striking contrast between 
my young friend of twenty-three and his father. If you 
passed both of them casually in the street you would 
probably think them unrelated. For the young man 
wo’bid probably be wearing clothes made by an English 
tailor, with boots imported from Nottingham, a tie 
from London, and sweet peas from the local fJiJwer- 
market in his button-hole. « It is unliliely that he would 
appear overdressed, but he would seem conspicuous 
by reason. of the contrast with his father. Especially 
would you note the difference in t^ffiaige. For the lad 
has probably played cricket dr football fof some years, 
and has doubtless heard of Sandow and Muller and 
physical exercises^ • * • 

The old gentleman would, at first sight, seem 
a little insignificant until you recognised that dignity 
which is a characteristic of Chinest elders. His long 
coat, his native shoes ^nd socks, *ai?d *the little round 
hat,*wojild make ybu instiftctively hope that the Rational 
costume is not doomed to become extinct. ^The father 
pro]5ably speaks, English very well, or he may only 
speak ” pidgin Eri^glsh.’*** In some cases Chinese have 
been engaged i)j commerce for many years in Hong-Kong, 
and they have acquired no ‘knowledge of the language 
of Britain. But even if the elder speaks the second 
language, his traditions and his mode of living are very 
Chinese. He dpes rpot re^ly like the European-style 
drawing-r^om in his house, and the furniture is there 
only as, a result of repeated requests* o^ his son, aided 
probably by, sbme persuasion of daughters. He 
himself prefers the blackwood, chairs and tables and 
fed coverings of the room where he enta'tains his own 
men frifends. He is delighted when Europeans visit 
his house, and then ^e receives them in the drawing- 
roonj furnished to please his children. Although he 
clings to his old ideas, he is very liberal-minded, and he 
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is even ambitious for his sons to know and to mix with' 
Europeans. 

There is ,only one thing th3t really worries him. 
It almost makes him regret, in his moments of de- 
pression, that his son has acquired these W estern 
ideas. It is the very serious business of marriage that 
causes him so much concern. For, astounding as it 
sounds to his Chinese friends, his son of twenty-three 
is not yet a father. There is no certaint}?^ that tliere 
will be a son’s son to conduct certain ceremonies at the 
tomb of himself and his ancestors. And of what use are 
his wealth and v'orldly possessions if his spirit, after 
death, is troubled and unnoticed ? The Christians may 
think that it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich mantoenterlhe Kingdom of Heaven. 
The Chinese father that there is no peace after death 

unless he has left posterity unto the second or third gene- 
ration, who will honour his memory at his grave. 

It must be impressed that the views of the son con- 
cerning the opposite sex are not those of his father. 
For my young Chhiese friend has been helped to form 
his ideals by listening to snatches of songs from musical 
comedies, by reading the illustrated p'apers from London 
or America, and also by visits — occasional, but effective 
— to the local theatre. If he hasbnl^z seen the tounng 
companies produce “ The Merry' Girl ” and similar 
plays about half a dozen times, he has been an enthralled 
spectator. And dften and 'often has he seen Miss Pearl 
White and other famous “ stars ” at the* cinema. He 
has an altogether different ooint of view to that of his 
parents concerning what are accomplishments in- a 
young lady. His mother thinks longingly of the tirne 
when her daughfer-in-law will wait upon her as she 
did for her husband’s mother. * The*' father thinks 
longingly of the day when he will see a tiny little baby 
— his son’s so'li. The young man thinks longingly of 
his^jwn home, furnished in Eurdp^ean style, with a very 
modern Chinese young lady, his wife, sitting at the piano 
playing ragtime or musical comedy to soothe his faded 
nerves after business is over. 
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•The young man and the young lady whom he 
hopes to marry are the products of Western civilisation 
in the Fas East. The i‘ old China hands,” who came 
out in the days of sailing ships, despair of them. Those 
of us who get to know them quite well realise that 
■ there is much that is good in them. Despite the 
pessimism of the “ old China hands ” and the almost 
absurd ^optimism of some of the members of young 
ChiAa, jthe ijiew generation possesses advantages and 
ambitions which will never come within the vision of 
their parents. They are not superstitious. They Jiiave 
no illusions 'about the mig^t of Ching. They do not 
.hold trade in coijtempt. They appreciate the advan- 
tages which a motor-car and good road's have in com- 
parison 'with a chair and a beateij trjjpk. They have 
.ideas about river conservation, ^orestetion, and 
currency reform. They have no blind prejudice against 
the European — perhaps they even think too highly of 
us as individuals, because they do not fully realise that 
we, too, often make mistakes. Many of them read 
papers like the Scientific American, aiad all of them are 
convinced that it is essential that* science should be 
applied to the indastries 6f their own countiy.^ And 
it must never be forgotten that many of th^se young 
modernised Chinese a»e wealthy, and are accumulating 
still "more wealth. , They ‘•have not lost thals native 
characteristic whichMiakesth'e Chinese remind one of the 
Jew. They may spend money more* freely than the 
generation which has gone before them, but they expect 
to make it more rapidly. It may be true that they are 
haaterialistic, but they are generous. They are 
certainly ambitious. 

Recently* (191 8) I was having a ‘‘•ht;art-to-heart ” 
talk with* a young Chinese friend of mine, who graduated 
in engineering *in June, 1918, wi^h distinction. He was 
oAe of the best students it has ever be«n my lot to 
have in all of the eighteen y^ars of my experience, either 
as demonstrator, lecturer, professor, or dean, in 
different' British universities. My young friend is of 
the type that m^kes me sanguine about China. He 
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has so much common sense ; he is so rapid in thought— • 
“ quick in the up-take,” as, we say in our slang term; he 
is a sympathetic critic of his own country,, but he is 
far too level-headed to expect perfection in human 
nature. Above all else be has grasped the fact that 
machinery is what is needed most of all as an import for 
China. He has just come back again to Hong-Kong 
after a six months’ visit to his native Yunnanfu. He 
is on his way to the United States of America, where 
he wishes to obtain practical experience in aqy engineer- 
ing ,’yorks. He is so intelligent that he has learned 
from the British, technical papers and the engineering 
textbooks in the university library that the Americans 
excel in the matter of production and labour-saving 
appliances. He^, wants to see that country.' He is 
far too honest to deny that the idea of mines in the 
Mediterranean and North Sea did not affect his decision 
to cross; the Pacific. He really „wanted to go to Great 
Britain, but the war prevented him. But I am con- 
vinced that he will visit Europe after he has fpent 
some time in the .States. 

He is very polite, but I do not take it as sheer flattery 
whf,n he tells me his candid opinior about Hong-Kong 
and the British Empire. He has quite a clear idea 
about this important subject, and he has arrived at his 
own conclusions after carefidly Wjeij^King in the balance 
of his mind all that he has read and heard about the 
matter. He may be said to be distinctly pro-British. 
He admires the Anglo-Saxon ideals, ev’^en if he still 
retains his own Chinese notions about many things in 
life; and that is right and proper,. But beyond all else 
he admires the work of that remarkable band of British 
scientists whose >vork has transformed the whole world. 
The names of Watt, Priestley, Murdoch, Stephenson, 
Whitworth, Bessemer, Faraday, and the others, are well 
known to this young Chinese graduate, who is now. a 
nwechanical engineer. He want^s to introduce machinery 
into China, not only because he*- hopes to make money 
out of it — for that is quite natural for anypne, especially 
a Chinese — but also because he thoroughly understands 
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\Iiat machinery is the only solution of Chinese economic 
and political difficulties. . 

A Wise Government Policy . — ^This yoimg engineer 
was one of a batch of some half-a-dozen Chinese students 
who came down from the Province of Yunnan in 1914 
to the University of Hong-Kong. The life here was 
very new and strange to him, but he quickly adapted 
himself to it. It is a national characteristic of the 
ChUnese; they adapt themselves rapidly to any new 
experience! . It is difficult to picture my young friend’s 
early impressions, but new ideas must have #come 
across his rnind with the rapidity of a pinema film during 
the first few weejks in Hong-Kong. Remember that he 
had nevei: seen the sea, steamers, electric tramways, 
motor-cars, and all of the thousand one things that 
Hong^-Kong has and Yunnarf has not. He had never 
been brought into intimate contact with foi’eigners, 
when he suddenly, fou 3 ad that he was living in Ahe same 
university grounds with eighteen English professors and 
lecturers. In his own hostel — or college — of the 
university he was making the acquaintance of many 
other young Chinese students of engtnel;ring, medicine, 
and <irts. He mtft many* young Chinese who jlifl* not 
understand his own dialect, and some whg could not 
speak any Chinese dialect at all. These latter had come 
from the Straits, Settlements, the Federated Malay 
States, or Aus^rali’a, and tliej'- knew all about English 
customs. He saw fhe extraordinary difference between 
his own race.-representatives from Singapore, Canton, 
and Peking. He listened to the lectures given by the 
university staff,, and Jie att’ended the cricket matches, 
the tennis, tournaments, and tKe evening concerts. He 
spoke tq s*ome of the English ladies tvno have accom- 
panied their, husbands and live .on the university 
premises; and he saw the little.English children in the 
University grounds, as they carried their dolls and 
pushed their small-wbeelld carts or toy motor-oars. 
He was always receivfng some impression both new and 
stran,ge. • 

The thing that* most quickly fascinated him, however, 

15 
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was the university power station, A few days after 
his arrival he was taken to see the engines and the 
dynamos. A very general description of the plant 
was given to him, but he saw the cables radiating to the 
different buildings, and he understood that evefy one of 
the hundreds and hundreds of lights used in buildings 
which have cost over a million dollars to complete — 
every one cf the lights was really controlled from that 
nerve-centre called the power station. Eater on‘^he 
took his duty as a switchboard attendant, -and after- 
wards he made complete tests on the engines and 
dynamos. To-day he can- tell you as much about 
any one of those engines as I can ; indeed, he very likely 
remembers far better the figures giving the heat balances 
and the cost per 'unit generated*. 

It was a great moment in his life when he first 
watched the machine-tools, each driven by its own 
electric 'motor, in ' the workshop — the rapidity with 
which the drilling machine made a hole, the way in which 
the metal was turned off from the steel bar whirling 
round and rouij,d in the lathe, and the rhythmic manner 
in which the planing machine cut away the cast-iron 
amdzecl him. 

He has '-just gone out of my study — a full-fledged 
B.Sc. in engineering: a more ^reliable,, rri ore industrious, 
more respectful young man th'ai^ dozens of those 
graduates wlio passed along the same journey in the 
universities at home when it was my lot to train 
engineers there. He came to nje just after the war 
broke out in 1914; he arrived attired in the dignified 
native dress, and probably at *bur first interviev: I 
explained to lijrn that the costume is dange;»'Ous in the 
workshops and engineering laboratories. He has come 
down from Yunnan to see me now'; it is'the week of the 
great news of victory, and we have been saying to 
each other tliat it means so much for humanity. lie 
came into my study with the 'sijme respectfifl manner 
of four years ago, but this time in European ^ttire. 

During his last year at the university, in particular, 
I had seen a great deal of him. He attended my lectures 
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on thermodynamics; the class was small, because so 
many eimneering students dlect to study civil engineering 
rather than the mechanical or electrical blanches of the 
profession. He crawled through the flues of a boiler 
with tfie good-humour of the best tempered Irishman. 
He was a member of the University Engineering Society 
Committee, and we often had conversations about 
p^erS and visits arranged by the Society. 

To'' Develop Yunnan . — Our recent conversation was 
mostly al)out Yunnan. It would be unfair to repeat 
much of it, because my friend is young, and lie may 
go back to live there. Ifiit he thinTcs that the Anglo- 
Saxons are the* people most likely to* benefit from the 
import of machinery tp Yunnan. He tells me of some 
.American mining engineers »wh8 £»e thfjre now with 
capital, and doubtless they are actively at work. 
Indeed, unless my memory already has played me 
false, I seem to know that one of my old graduates is 
in their employ. My young friend was one of those 
wh*o recently initiated a Chinese chamber of industry 
at Yunnanfu. It is to encourage yie- growth of com- 
munications, to stjmulate,trade, and, as far as is pos^sible, 
assist in the industrial development of Yunnan*. Com- 
munications and mines are the two most urgent 
matters. •« , 

At present the&s are some definite signs of develop- 
ment. There* are .British engineers, in the province — 
it is to be hoped that they are alive to the very great 
possibilities. ‘ The French did the waterworks, but 
it is generally believed that the scheme was not quite 
as successful as it should have been. The Germans 
had delivered a good deal of electrical machinery. The 
very well-arranged hydro-electric plant which supplies 
Yunnanfu witfi eleclricity was puf in by the Germans, 
.who were certainly popular In Yunn^fu before the 
war. There is a movement on foot to build a roacj for 
motor traffic. Thero ought to be no difficulty about it, 
although my informants seem to suggest that it should 
be at least 300 miles long. Light electric railways 
may be feasible alongside it at different sections. 
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much better to save life than to take it. And so their 
thoughts are centred on schemes for the prevention 
cf flood and famine, and the development of the vast 
mineral resources of the country. They see the things 
accomplished by the Public Works Departm-^nt of 
Hong-Kong; they have ideas about public health; 
they understand that the local dockyards pay good 
dividends. Therefore, they want to see these things 
carried on in China. It seems inevitable that, in the 
course of a generation or so, a remarkable transformation 
will take place. 

It entirely depends upon the European as to whether 
he will be allowed to assist in the great change. It is 
imperative that he should cast out of his mind all ideas 
about racial inferiority. There may be a caste system 
in India, and it may assist the white man to maintain 
his status. In the huge land of China caste counts 
no more than in Britain. There are illimitable possi- 
bilities of splendid constructional work in the Far East 
if Europeans, Chinese and Japanese will co-operate. 
It is criminal to do anything that fosters racial pre- 
judice, for that vvil’ only lead to endless friction. We 
must meet with sympathy and friei.dliness the new 
generation of young Chinese who, if encouraged, tan do 
so much to liberate for the world the mineral and other 
wealth of their own country. 



CHAPTER XXII 

CHINESE PERSONALITIES 

It is impossible adequj^tely to cjpnvey the extra- 
ordinary conti;ast between the typical Western- 
educated .Chinese of Hong-Kong, of tlie Treaty Ports, 
and the young men wf fifty ygars^ago, whose learn- 
ing was confined to the sftbjccts necessary for the 
tedious examinations connected with official life. 
As a type the latter still survive^, but with certain 
modifications. He still firmly believes in the superiority 
of Jthe philosophy of his national sages, and if he is not 
suspicious of Western learning he is«not interested in it. 
Perhaps the most representative? oxafnple of the old 
^haol^was the fafnous Viceroy, Li Hung Changj h^s like 
will * never be seen again in China, diametrically 
opposed to him^in ideals and methods is the so-called 
reformer. Sun Sen, tP product of British .missionary 
influence, dr^m^r of dre’ams, a visionary of charac- 
teristics as alien to those ‘typical Chinese as are the 
views of Berpard Shaw or an Irish agitator unlike those 
of the average Briton. Almost as famous as these two 
wjas Yuan Shi Kai, th*e self-made Emperor of a few days, 
whose early cai'eer was full of promise, whose maturer 
years gave evidence of statesmanship, but whose 
end revealed «, pathetic failure reminding us of the 
word “ Ichabod." ' But the, most powerful Chinese 
‘♦personality, since the British came wto China, was 
Yehonhala (T*zu Hsi),.th5 wonderful Empress Dov^ager 
— possibly the mo^t remarkable individual amongst 
all pf’ the rulers in history. While Victoria the Good 
benignly ruled 6ver her far-flung Empire and extended 
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British influence, sending a message of hope to millions’ 
in India, Egypt, and other parts, this amazing Oriental 
'despot brought about the fall 'bf her dynasty, chaos 
in China, and gained the hatred of millions. She 
malevolently “removed" those who stood in her 
path, became alternately a frivolous and dissipated 
woman, a crafty diplomat, a despotic Empress, and 
a bundle of cupidity and vanity. Everyone m her 
Empire either adapted themselves to her Mealsr, p^id 
the death penalty, or fled to other lands*.' And all 
the while Europeans were talking about the break-up 
of China, Japan was demoFstrating her power, con- 
cession and place-hunters were busy, and chaos and 
bankruptcy seemed certain for the Empire. 

Thus it will be .understood hoW difficult it is to give 
any detailed 'ideas of the' native personalities in China 
during the past hundred years. Before that time 
contact v'ith the British was scr infrequent that the 
Chinese officials hardly merit our consideration as 
individuals. It will, however, be of some advantage if 
a few notes of some of the Chinese, whose names have 
appeared in the* newspapers of Great Britain, are in- 
cluded. « « , 

The Prescient. — At the time of writing Hsu Bhih 
Chang is President. His predecessors were Sun Yat 
Sen, Yuan- Shi Kai, Li Yuan Hung- and Fung Koa 
Chang, all of whom have occupied the office between 
1912 and 1918 inclusive. It is doubtful whether Hsu 
will remain in office long. He is one of the old type of 
scholarly officials, and the Chinese say that the various 
warring political factions have combine,d to elect him 
because he is “ inoffensive." The Canton Military 
Government has refused to recognise llsu as President. 
But there are many of the best friends of China who think 
that ultimately he will successfully lead the country 
through the difficulties of the present. ’■* 

Dr. Sun Yat Sen. — Although the first President of the 
Chinese Republic graduated frorh the Hong-Kong 
College of Medicine, which is now merged into the 
local university, the writer has not yet met him. 
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• I had a long talk with him a few years ago,” said a 
taipan to me recently of Sun.Yat Sen; ” and I couldn’t 
make head nor tail of ‘the man.” My friend looked 
genuinely puzzled as he thought o*f that taliS with Sun. 
But his werdict is more or less typical of what the 
British in China think. They cannot ” make head nor 
tail of the man.” There are, of course, Anglo-Chinese 
who firgily believe that they can sum up the complex 
character- of* Sun. When, in June, 1912, I first met 
Dr. (now Sk James) Cantlie, I found one who simply 
idolised him. Sir James was in practice in Hong-J^ong 
in 1887, and then Dr. Sui^ met his future champion, 
•and became the first graduate of the local College of 
Medicine. A record of his doings since that date has 
been given to the world by his jdev^ted friend, who 
•writes in no stinted •language* of his here/: ‘‘ I have 
^lever known anyone like Sun Yat Sen. If I were asked 
to name the most pprfest character I e,ver knew, J would 
unhesitatingly say .Sun Yat Sen.” Anticipating his 
critioe, this enthusiastic hero-worshipper puts in the 
two following sentences about Sun : My respect and 
regard for him may appear to have wa]»pefl my judgment 
an^ d.kected my peif in too fiarrow a channel. Let there 
be no 'mistake in this matter, however; ^ have re- 
strained, not exaggerated, my feelings towards him.” 

I /ound that this.wkole-flearted belief in Sui> was not 
shared by Anglp-Saxons in China, and most certainly 
not by commercial 'men. It is difficult to trace the 
value of the influence of any one personality; but just 
as his biographer regards Sun as the saviour of his 
*couptry, so do other Britons* regard him as the greatest 
mischief-maker in the Far East’. They jjoint out that 
he has never accounted for funds collected, and that 
he took up a^ si-necur^ as Director-peneral of Chinese 
Railways. They pass on discr^jditable stories of his 
life and methods in Japan, and they certainly seem 
to have reason *to complain that he is the inspirer*of 
revolt. At first it was the Manchus; then it was 
Yuan; now i1» is the Northern Party. But it is fair to 
record that although Mr. Bland styles him ” the 
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perambulating conspirator-in-chief of the Radical Re- 
publicans,” he acquits hjim of any sordid ambitions 
by calling him ” in many respects an admirable character, 
unselfish, patriotic, “and courageous, imbued with an 
unswerving faith in his own ideals and energy in their 
pursuit.” And also: “ His sincerity, personal honesty, 
and determination of will stand out in welcome relief 
against the sordid background of contemporary Chinese 
politics.” But Mr. Bland warns us against one whom 
he compares to Danton: ” His attitude and utterances 
in regard to the Manchus are in themselves quite 
sufficient to proye Sun Y^t Sen a blind leader of the 
blind; in the cold light of history, they appear so 
fantastic and childish that, were it not for their visible 
effect upon Young China and Old England, they would 
scarcely be deserving of attention.” Many of the 
British in China are inclined to give Dr. Sun full benefit 
of any, doubt about his good intentions. But he 
unfortunately reminds them of the English Socialist, 
Mr. Victor Grayson, in his pre-war days. He is too 
much of a visiona’-y for the practical problems which face 
Chinese statesmen cf to-day. He seems to be a Chinese 
Socialist who believes in rebellion. While we canxiot 
sympathise with his methods, while we are puzzled by 
his ideals, we find ourselves bound to admire his pluck 
in the early days of his efforts *against the Manchus. 
His intentions may be too good for this workaday 
world; his visions so lofty and his gaze so much to 
the stars that ‘he cannot see the precipice in his 
path. Yet we must believe that he has often risked his 
life for his ideals, and for chat ajiy man should receive 
due credit. 

Dr. Wu Ting'^Fang . — This remarkable old gentleman 
was closely related by marriage ^o a prominent Hong- 
Kong Chinese, Sir Kai^Ho Kai; he has lived in Hong- 
Kong, and oi late years he has frequently visited the 
cqJony. He is a barrister' of Lincoln s Inn. I knew 
Sir Kai Ho Kai very well, and 1 have conversed with Dr. 
Wu on several occasions. This elderly diplomat played 
a prominent, if rather passive, part iu the 1911 revolu- 
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ti(Jri. He had been for many years Chinese Minister 
at Washington, and consequently the revolutionaries 
trusted him with their .foreign affairs. He was the 
senior of the two signatories of the* manifest^ issued by 
the Repujplicans from Shanghai. Whether he, or an 
astute young Australian journalist named W. H. Donald, 
was chiefly responsible for the official recognition of the 
new Republic by the U.S.A., may never transpire; but 
Donald .was *the more daring temperament, and he 
certainly wasjin the confidence of all of the revolutionaries. 
More recently Dr. Wu has definitely allied himself 
with Sun Yal Sen’s party a^ Canton, apd he has taken 
qffice in the so-called “ Military Government.” He 
was one of .the first Chinese to go to America for an 
education, but he has never entirely lost the charac- 
teristics of the Chinese* official. ‘He is n^w over seventy 
years o'f age, is a vegetarian, uses neither tobacco nor 
alcohol, and he has announced his intention o^ living 
until he is 150 years of age. He has been a prominent 
figure; in Chinese politics, but it is doubtful whether 
he will very much influence the future of his own 
country or affect the position of the British in China. 
Heffia§, it is said, invested a good deal of his wealth 
in the British Colony of Hong-Kong. He obtained all 
of the advantages of his education because of the 
facili?ies provided by fhe British, but it cannot be said 
that he has been extremely j^ro-British in his attitude; 
not even when, frorft 1903 to 1907, be held office in 
Peking on the Boards of Commerce and Foreign Affairs. 
He will probably soon fetire again to his European villa 
fn f^hanghai, and he j^ill aiVays remain a courteous 
and charming diplomat. * 

Liang Sfiih Yi . — Among the living •politicians in 
China- this Cantonese, protege of Yuan’s is, perhaps, 
the most able. He has remarkable financial genius 
combined with rare literary skill, as revealed in the 
famous Manchu* Edicts, which he drafted. He wjis 
almost a David to Yuaft’s Jonathan, and it was through 
no lack of loyalty or ability on the part of Liang that 
Yuan lailed to sutceed at any part of his career. It 
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has been my privilege to converse, with the help of ‘hn 
interpreter, at length with Liang. He gives one the’ 
impression of possessing great ability. He is the 
inevitably successfuf man. If he had gone to Singapore, 
as other Cantonese have done, as a coolie,^ he would 
have become a millionaire. If he had settled for life 
in Hong-Kong, he would soon have dominated the 
property and the share market. As it is, he visits the 
colony, but he is not actively interested indts'comrfierce. 
Yet he is far too shrewd not to realise what the colony 
stai?ds for. In the years to come we shall hear much 
more of Liang iShih Yi. During the days of Yuan he 
was not on the stage, but he pulled all the strings. H-c 
could probably do more to restore law and order in his 
own country t^an .any othei* Chinese now living, but 
perhaps it is impossible to coAibine financial genius 
and organising ability with a temperament that will 
permit a man to attempt what might well appear to his' 
practical common sense as an impossible task. It may 
be that Liang Shih Yi thinks that no Chinese politician 
can work without foreign assistance in China. 

Li Yuan was one of the Presidents of 

China’s Republic, was elected first Vice-President of' the 
Republic,, and a prominent figure from 1911 t‘o 1917. 
As a general in the revolutionary hrmy, he sent a 
cordial greeting to the Pope'.’ A5 President, he made an 
ignominious exit from the stage ol China. He seemed 
to be lacking in tile qualities essential for a leader, and he 
probably will never again count in the politics of the 
world or of his own country. He has “ lost face,’’ 
and that is fatal in China. It was generally supposed 
that President Y uan kept him more or less a prisoner in 
the Forbidden City, while he held the office of Vice- 
President. There, can be no doubt that President Li 
was well-meaning, but he failed, and in China it is almost 
impossible t6 recover authority after a failure. But 
the name of Li Yuan Hung will appear in the history 
of China as a President of the ^Republic, although his 
was a short period of office. 

Yuan Shih Kai . — He lived about'one year too long, 
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otfierwise he might have been called a great man. 
He spent a lifetime in buildipg up‘ a reputation as a 
slow, but sure, reformer who was also a statesman. 
He spent the last few months of hiS life in a fnixture of 
bathos ai»d pathos. It was one of the most pitiful 
ends in the history of the rulers of China, if we except 
the suicide of the King-Emperor. For Yuan, strong 
man of tlje Revolution, decisive soldier and man of action, 
at tlte last lc»t his nerve. He gambled for a crown, 
he attempted to found a dynasty, and he failed. And 
what made the failure of the gamble so pathetic was that 
it brought about the failure of the gambler’s spirit. 
He did not rise abt)ve it. It would, however, be unjust 
to overlook, his official life just because a cloud passed 
over the last few months*of it. Fcj* Yuan left his mark 
t)ri bis country. He nvas a personality. He was “ a 
king among his fellows,” says Mr. McKenzie. “ With 
strong body, an immense head, piercing eyes, 1^ bears 
with him the sense of power.” His first important 
appointment was the command of 3,000 troops in 
Korea (1882), and three years later he« became Resident 
at Seoul. He saw the effects of Japanese efficiency in 
the, war which tool* Korea* away from China, and ^he 
never forgot it. ^ * 

An American •writer named him “ Yuan the Red,” 
and said: ” When tjieffinal' history of Yuan Sljih Kai’s 
administration js iffipartially written, the world will 
shudder, for there ilevcr has been a, leader who has 
had a greater genius for the invention of evil.” Yet the 
British in China put tHeir hopes in Yuan at the time of 
the, 1911 Revolution,* 'J'h^i'^ knew of his Oriental 
characteristics, but they also krtew that a strong man 
was* needed at such a critical period, aJld*at least Yuan 
was practical. He w^s, perhaps, always a materialist; 
but at the time when there was a grave danger of 
Bolshevism in China, a masterful han<i was needed. 
Yuan had a great deal <jf cdramon sense, even if he ai^o 
possessed cruelty and cunning amongst his charac- 
teristics*, and* common sense in government was very 
much needed if China was to be saved from disaster. 
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From the beginning it was evident that Yuan was a. 
liberal evolutionist, and not a revolutionist. He had a 
contempt for the new ideas about equality ‘of all men 
in China. He was a Northerner, and he never believed 
in the extreme demands of the young Carfi.onese re- 
formers. He always thought, as many of the British in 
China think to-day, that the only system of Government” 
possible to maintain order in China is a benevolent 
autocracy, whose ultimate goal would "be 'at- limited 
monarch}^ No one knew the weaknesses of his own 
cou^Ltrymen better than Yuan; he was, perhaps, the 
cleverest politician of his day. 

It has been said that Yuan was “>let down ” by thfe 
British during the first Revolution. There is no doubt 
that, clever politician as he \Vhs, he recognised that if 
he could obtain our support, especially our financial 
support, all things were possible. The British Foreign 
Office certainly “ubacked ” Yuan iiv the early days, for 
they rightly realised that he alone could maintain order 
in China. But at the critical moment the British did 
not supply him with the money upon w'hich he had 
relied, and aif empty purse in the Forbidden City gave 
the triumph to the revolutionariel^. It is o,nl\' right 
to add that many of the British in China had become 
so disgusted at the results of Marchu incompetence 
that there was, especially in missionary circles, a great 
deal of sympathy with young China. -Nor is it at all 
improbable that-’American influence was nearly all on 
the side of the rebels, although the actual official policy 
of that country, as reflected in Peking, was to support 
Yuan and the monarchy. There is no doubt that^the 
trading community of all European nations, especially 
Anglo-Saxons, Were made sympathetic with young 
China by their cleverly conducted Press campaign and 
persistent canvassing. .. 

Finally, assail the world knows. Yuan was beaten 
aiKi the monarchy fell. Yet Yuan was invited by Sun 
Yat Sen to become President of the Republic — a rather 
typical method of compromise in China. How Yuan 
used the power that his office gave him to consolidate 
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his own position; how, finally, in a fit of political 
" aberration, he was persuade^l to attempt to become 
Emperor of China ; and how the fierce opposition of the 
South caused him to abdicate with more liaste than 
grace from a position he ought never to have put 
himself into, are all now facts of history. Soon after- 
wards he died, and his enemies have not hesitated to 
boast .that his end was not a natural one. In the end 
CaniJbn, had ks revenge on the man it always hated and 
often feared; it certainly hastened his end, by worry, 
if not by poison. 

Yuan was undoubtedly a despot, hpt he cannot be 
judged by British, standards. No one could defend the 
executiop, without trial, of the Republican generals 
at Wuchang. Such dcvds as tl^e brutal murder of 
•Chan King Wah, head of the ‘police at Canton, made 
jnany bitter enemies. Nor was Yuan free from sus- 
picion concerning ^he death of othe^ opponente. Yet 
it may be said that the instincts of the British in China, 
who wanted a stable Government, were right when they 
said that Yuan was the only man to provide it. Yuan, 
for all his faults, played his part,* etcce'fit just at the 
last, lik^ a man. Perhaps'hc came to the zenith of.his 
power* too late; twenty years earlier he rpight have 
beeii,*the Napoleop of* his country. 

The Empress Dcivcuger Emperor of China died 
io 1850; the Tipping Rebellion commenced in the same 
year — it lasted until 1864; iftid Yehctihala, one of the 
marvels of history, tripped on to the stage of the world, 
playing the part of a eoncubine for the new Emperor. 
Sh« appeared a^ soo<i as his predecessor’s period of 
mourning lyas over; she very quickly came in the glare 
of the fpotlights, and for about half a' century she kept 
the British in China .and the Chancelleries of Europe 
keyed up to a piteh of excitement difficult to describe. 
l\ite smiled on her from the moment of her first entrance 
from the* wings; she wae luhky at the start, for she was 
the first woman in the Emperor’s harem to present him 
with a son. ‘The event in any family in China would 
have been heralded by all of the relatives with delight; 
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in this case it was a matter of national importance. 
The new Son of Heaven jmade his mother almost im- 
mortal in the eyes of four millions, and she was not slow 
to grasp any power Within her reach. In a land wher^ 
women were hardly considered, and were fsold like 
cattle, a young girl of twenty-two became mistress of 
millions. And for sixty years that fierce, daring, and 
cruel spirit ruled with a rod as rigid as that wielded by 
any masculine tyrant known to history* Her fnain 
characteristics were her astonishing energy, complete 
unsc^upulousness, fierce cruelty, lightning-like decisions, 
a will of iron, „remarkablp personal magnetism, an 
ignorance of anything extraneous to China, an amazing 
ambition, a siiper-feminine vanity, pride .beyond de- 
scription, great ^upi^ity, and a sheer delight in life as 
she lived ifc. Her standards and -ideals were not those 
of the Anglo-Saxons. A dozen romances could be 
written ,j-ound her, .life, and thoui?ands of pages could be 
filled with the details of her astounding personality and 
remarkable career. 

4 

Tenacity and vpluck impress Eastern as well as 
Western peoples*, more than statesmanship or wide 
visions. Yehonhala was always “'game.” She, kpew 
what she \yanted, and she invariably got it. “ Noticing 
succeeds like success,” says the proverb, and at twenty- 
two she .proved the truth cfl it..< lijor was she foolish 
enough to underestimate the value of wealth in an 
Oriental country../ When her consort, the Son of Heaven, 
lay dying at Jehol, she found out that the Imperial 
clansman, Su Shun, and his two fellow Grand Councillors 
were plotting to secure power. She knew also that,Su 
had accumulated a fortune by ways dark and devious. 
By means of clever strategy she thoughtfully abstracted 
the seal of the dying Emperor, an^J, ircvmediately on his 
death, hastened to Peking. The three Grand Councillors 
were compelled, by etiquette, to travel slowly with the 
bier; she planned and plotted, and with her smiles, 
wiles, money, and the Imperial Seal, she won over to her 
side the troops, the nobles, and the officials. On their 
arrival at Peking the three Grand Councillors were 
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fefcrested; Su was executed, the others were permitted to 
commit suicide. And Su's huge fortune nearly supported 
even the .wild extravagance of the rest of Yehonhala’s* 
life. 

So fay as her relatives are concerned, the story of 
“ removals ” is one continuous record of villainy. 
First, the dead Emperor’s wife, her co-Regent; then 
her own son ; then the son’s wife, who was soon to become 
a r»othey; agid, finally, the “ abdication ” and subsequent 
death of the son of Prince Ch’un, who had been in name 
only the Emperor of China. And all of th^ time 
licentious episodes were spatchcocked in between plots 
and movements, against foreigners and those of her 
people wh,o stood in her path. Everyone accepts as 
true the stories of her* wild excesses, and most people 
believe the story recorded in great detail by the native 
pampTileteers that the so-called chief “ Eunuch ” was 
the father of a son of," the old Bhqddha ’’; bjit of the 
existence of such rumours the versatile lady took no 
notice. And all the time this human tigress sent out 
" Edicts ’’ full of compassion and honeyed words and 
naive questions, while millions of her subjects toiled to 
pfhy t^ribute for hci*amazlng caprices. Poverty, violence, 
and hiihinc stalked through the land, but sj^e remained 
caltous at heart*. Sm'ely there never was such a woman, 
aucf certainly the jvoirld Will never see her lilte again. 

Towards the British her attitude strikes us as childish, 
but it was founded (5n ignorance, pridt*, and the intoxica- 
tion which ultra- autocratic government seems to cause. 
One of her first acts, in the Emperor’s name, was to stop 
negotiations for peace ’with Britain and France. In her 
energetic manner she published an edict commanding 
an immediate attack, and including the'fdllowing amiable 
incentives: “ Hereby we make offer of the following 
rewards: For the head of a blpck "barbarian, 50 taels; 
Sund for the head of a white barbarian, loo taels; for the 
capture of a b&rbarian, leader, alive or dead, 500 ta^ls; 
for the seizure or destruction of a barbarian vessel, 
5,000, faels.’*’ She was too cunning not to recognise 

when the " barbarians ’’ were winning, and she was 
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probably a much more dangerous enemy of the foreigner 
when all seemed calm. But she never understood the 
rmight of Britain, or that of the other European Powers. 
She despised- us, even .after the most salutary "examples 
of just retribution for murders and breaches of faith. 
With Oriental subtlety she played off one western 
Power against the other, and when she seemed to be 
most friendly she was always scheming to rid her 
land of those troublesome European traders. Her ]ast 
effort was the Boxer outbreak, and it is doubtful whether 
even the failure of that conspiracy really impressed her 
with the futility of her efforts to exclude China from 
the rest of the world. 

The British in China were kept alternately amused, 
alarmed, and irritated by this . greatest of all enigmas 
in the land of make believe chivalry demanded 
generosity towards a woman, but the pride of the 
foreigners was so frequently affronted that they would 
certainly have welcomed her retireihent from active 
participation in affairs of State. Yet they knew that 
that was impossible while life vibrated behind that 
iron will; so they, a^ccepted the inevitable with what 
good grace they could muster. Very,. seldom did any of 
theih attempt to interfere with Chinese polities; and 
although British missionaries doubtless refused to 
condone the personal vices of .the “ old Bhuddha,” and 
officials probably prayed for a less crafty ruler, the 
traders went on with thei,r efforts against the heav> 
odds imposed by the almost mythical Yehonhala. 
As we look back over these long sixty years, when she 
did her utmost to drive, by an-y means, fair or foul, 
our countrymen out of China, we grow 'indignant at Che 
dastardly attenapif.s on human life, the chicanery of all 
the efforts to gain her ends. And yet, being British, 
we find that our last thoughts fticlude more than a 
touch of admiration for the pluck and tenacity which 
carried her through her amazing career. - If she supplied 
those of our countrymen who lived in China before our 
time with anxiety, she has left us Romance China 
becomes a more interesting country- because of the 
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stories of the “ old Bhuddha.” But on the whole she 
was as great an enemy of the British as she was of the 
patient nyllions over wjiom she held her sway. 

Chang Chih-tung . — Chang was* a leader* of the re- 
formers |)f China. He was very able and learned, and 
he possessed a remarkable memory. From 1884 to 
1 889 he was Governor-General in Canton. While holding 
his post he became impressed with the economic im- 
ponSange. of, metals and mining. He established the 
largest mir\t in the world. He had the idea of forming 
trunk railwavs in China. When he was authorised to 
construct the railway by tlje Imperial,decree he ordered 
, machinery and furnaces from England to smelt iron 
in China o:p a big scale. As Hankow is the centre of the 
railway* he was transferred as Vicerepr to Hupeh. At 
onqe he had a survey of coal and iron mines in the 
provifice. He found that Tayeh— in Hupeh — was well 
furnished with iron orgs, and Ping Ping-Hsiang, on the 
border of Kiangsi, with coal. He then erected a steel 
plaint in Han-yang with great difficulty. The work 
took ’three years’ time, and cost tcMi million taels of 
money, obtained from the Gover.’amuiit. The next 
things he did was t-# join 'thiese three places with railrpad, 
and uttidl now the plant is the largest in China^ Financial 
difeulties compelled Chang to negotiate with foreign 
capitalists, and tlhp plant* now is well mortgaged with 
Japanese loans, ^t is worthy of remark, however, 
that as far back as* 1884 there was a, Governor-General 
of Canton who was a pioneer of industrial progress ia 
China. 

Li Hung Chan^ was.Born ih 1 823 at Hofei in Ngan-Hui, 
and in 1847 graduated as a Tsin-shi, two years later 
entering the Imperial Hanlin College.* At the outset 
of the Taiping rebellion he raised a local force for the 
defence of his province, and so, attracted official atten- 
tion. Later, supported by the “ Ever Viotorious Army ’ 
of Charles Gedrge GoijdoiT, he captured Suchow and 
Nanking, treacherously murdering the rebel “ wangs ” 
after the fall, of the old Chinese capital — a deed which 
nearly cost him* his life at Gordon’s hands. Later 
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Li Hung Chang dealt a final blow at the revolt, ana 
after the Tientsin Massacre, was called to the influential 
post of Viceroy of Chihli. Here his best work was done 
in keeping down anti-foreign agitation, and as Super- 
intendent of Trade in opening the way for more ex- 
tended commerce. In 1875 he brought about the coup 
d’etat, when Kwang-Hsu was set up as puppet Em- 
peror under the regency of the two dowagers. 

All his efforts as a patriotic son of China v’erc directed 
to strengthen the Empire. His own troops were drilled 
and armed in Western fashion, and he strengthened the 
Navy and the fo’-ts of Take and Port Arthur with a 
view to meeting Japanese aggression. In spite of his 
efforts to avoid it, war broke out on the Korean question, 
and China went down. His later history and embassy 
to Europe Is well known. Reco veering from the as- 
sassin’s bullet at Shimonoseki, Li Hung Chang con- 
tinued to be the supreme director of Chinese foreign 
policy, but in 1900 was transferred to Canton. His 
last service to his country was the conclusion of peace 
after the Boxer outbreak in September, 1901. He died 
about two months later. 

A typical Chinese statesman, Li Hung Chang d'd his 
country good service. He was not free from the 
financial peculiarities of so many of the_old officials 01 the 
Empire, and amassed great riches. Genial and kindly, 
as a rule, his occasional cruelty may be excused bv 
rebel excesses. More clearly than many of his con- 
temporaries, he saw the urgent necessity of striking a 
new trail in Chinese foreign policy. He unfortunately 
always had a grievance against England that she did 
not offer her services and act as mediator in order to 
prevent war between China and Japan. He said she 
could have done so with complete. success, and so have 
saved his country from shame and defeat. 

It seems almost inevitable that in a few years the 
Chinese who will be in political power will be those who 
have been trained in European colleges. There will be 
leaders of the type of C. T. Wang, who will strive to 
do their utmost for their own country, and will scorn 
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the old official ideas. There is only one danger, and 
it is that in their enthusiasm for the regeneration of 
China thty will underestimate the value of advice* 
from expert Europeans. But *no doubt they will 
realise that experience and technical knowledge cannot 
be gained easily in a single generation. 



CHAFfER XXIII 


NEWSPAPERS IN CHINA 

The leading newspaper in the English language in 
China, the North China Daily News, is published in 
Shanghai. It has, so far as the writer is aware, always 
pursued a policy frrnk criticism of all things British 
and Chinese, at the same time 'doing its utmost to 
encourage trade and friendship between the two 
nations, thus maintaining the best • traditions of the 
British newspaper Press, d'he most powerful institu- 
tion in China in 1910 was the llong-Kong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. It was closely associated with 
Messrs. Jardine, Matheson &Co., the British and Chine-^e 
Corporation, and various other flourishing commercial 
concerns in the Far East. Despite all of this influenee, 
the North China Daily Ncivs exposed the German 
tendency uf its policy, and it prote.^ted against those 
who had “ arrogated to themselves the disposal of 
British treaty rights, and surrendered the British 
commercial claim on the Yangtze basin.” Its con- 
cluding words, ” This may be finance, but it is not 
patriotism,” was evidence of its intention to watch 
British interests. That policy is still pursued. 

It required great courage on the part of newspaper 
editors and proprietors, in those (fays of cosmopolitan 
finance and subterraneai^ connections, to take up an 
independent arid militantly British attitude. It re- 
quites equal courage now to rebuke those of our over- 
enthusiastic countrymen who would behave to our 
beaten enemies in a manner which most of us think 

would be quite unworthy of British traditions. In all 
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of these matters those who direct the policy of the 
North China Daily News have kept their heads. That 
journal has not hesitated to rebuke, on occasions,* 
its own countrymen, the Governments at Peking, 
Young China — all and sundry. Although it has re- 
buked, it has also often encouraged. It has always been 
independent. Its columns have been the rallying- 
point of British interests in China. At the same time, 
it itas fcohsistently striven for the economic and political 
development of China. 

While its circulation is chiefly among the Brj^ish in 
China, it is read by a large number of English-speaking 
Chinese. I'o these people it represents Great Britain, 
and hitherto it has been worthy of its mission. Its 
chief circulation is in llie Yang^e \^alley, but all over 
Chin^ .its subscribeVs look forward to ife arrival by 
post. It is, amongst the British in the Far East, in 
a position somewhat similar to that, held by The Times 
in Great Britain. It is not so bulky as the London 
daily; it closely resembles a provincial newspaper, such 
as the Birmingham Daily Post or Manchester Guardian. 
It has, from time tq time, pifbltsheB contributions 
front JiJritons in China on*alI sorts of topics dealjng,with 
thaf country. As there are no monthly magazines, 
likj2 the Nineteenth *Century or Contemporary , in China, 
•this journal to some*ext?nJfc supplies their place with its 

occasional ”* contributors. 

There are other newspapers — daily and evening — 
published in Shanghai. Of these the China Press is* 
distinctly American, in its “make-up” and conduct, 
although disposed to be most friendly to British in- 
terests. Jt is said to be controlled by an Englishman. 
But for its headlines, its “ funny “sketches,” and its 
various sections, it might be called, a British production; 
but these unmistakable signs of the journalism of 
*the 'United States give one the impression that it hopes 
to app'eal chiefly t(j 4 :he white men and Chinese* who 
have ,lived in that country. 

Hong-Ko'kg Newspapers. — One of the puzzles of the 
Orient is connected with the Press in Hong- Kong. 
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flow it is possible for two daily and two evening 
English newspapers to survive is a mystery. There 
•are no political organisations to, subsidise the Press of 
the colony. ' All of the “ home ” cables appear in all 
four papers, and most of the local news is, almost 
identical. The subscription to any one of them is 
$36 (say £$ I 2 S.) per annum. 

The oldest of the newspapers is the Hong-Kong Daily 
Press, which is reputed to be the medium of semi- 
official announcements. It is also supposed to be the 
most influential journal in the colony, but it has not 
hesitated to unspj\ringly attack the local Government ; 
and it has indulged, in that connection., in such words 
as “ autocratic ” and “ despotic,” with great pungency. 
Its friendly rival is the^ South China Daily Post, which 
offers greater bulk for the same nioney. It is rather 
more ” popular ” in tone, and less “ official ” than the 
Press. . ^ , , 

The China Mail and the Hong-Kong Telegraph are 
the two evening papers. As there are onl3^ rac^Siin 
Hong-Kong for a few days in the year, the gambling 
instincts of thei:^ rCiaders arc compelled to be satisfied 
with the fluctuations of the local sharj market and,thp 
exchange. 

All of these newspapers rely, in yarying extent, 
upon articl,es ” lifted,” but ackncwVedged, from tbc 
British and, to a much less extent, the foreign Press., 
Features are the letters from home, Canton, Peking, 
etc., from correspondents who send their contributions 
by post, since the cable rates are so expensive. A 
feature of the British dailj'^ newspapers^ in China is ^ 
weekly reprint of the chief contents, for those who 
wish for a general summary of life in China. These are 
mostly mailed abroad as weeklies. 

The other places in China where the E^ritish have 
settled produce small newspapers, but those of Shanghai 
and I^ong-Kong must be consioered the most influential. 
It must be mentioned that there *^are some excellent 
newspapers in the Straits Settlements; a proof that 
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tliese are read by the Chinese is found in the number 
of copies sent through the s^e post to the students of 
the University of IIong-»Kong. Many of these students 
.receive newspapers from England.* 

The Correspondents in Peking . — The capital cities of 
the world are the centre of political gossip and intrigue. 
Peking probably excels all of them for both commodities. 
The nej\'s from the centre of the Chinese Government 
seetAs alrie to keep quite a number of able English 
journalists •occupied. Some of them, such as Dr. 
Morrison, have ceased to advise the public, bu^ have 
been retained by the Chinese Goveriiment to produce 
•words of wisdom* on demand and at a most desirable 
remuneration. Others have used their talent in other 
and, again, possibly rabre profi^able^ fields of enter- 
prise.^ Many of then^ have written books Efbout China, 

, as well as newspaper articles. All of them have had an 
influence upon public* opinion in Great Briteiin and 
China. The only criticism of their work that can be 
offenecj is that they are all far too much inclined to 
convey to their readers the impression that nothing 
south of the Yangtze Valley counts ifl political and 
indusj;ri^l China. ^I'hat \’^s the mistake made J^y.the 
Majiciius, and it was the undoing of th%t dynasty. 
In ^me cases--fpr c»xample, that energetic Australian 
and journalist, Mi". •Doifajd McDonald — th«se corre- 
spondents have, hafl not a little amusement and excite- 
ment in working be*liind the* scenes m Chinese politics. 
In one way and another they have he'ped to make and 
record recent history in the Far East. It can be said 
of ,the British jpurnalists in Peking that they always 
do their utpiost to maintain the high reputation of their 
profession. * 

There is published, in the capita] the Peking Daily 
News, which is printed in English, is official in tone, 
and is said to be edited by the WakviiPti, one of the 
departments o? the Government. I'here are several 
other journals, printed in English, which are supposed 
to be .owned •or guided in policy by the Chinese. They 
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are usually supporters of some political faction, and 
are invariably very anti- Japanese in their comments 
on Far Eas}:ern affairg. Such a paper is the National 
Review, which was published weekly in Shanghai. 
Before the war it provided the Briton in China V»ith some 
most entertaining literature. 

There are various periodicals or pamphlets published 
by missionary societies, educational bodies, etc., in the 
English language. There is a trade jo'irrial which 
should be mentioned, the Far Eastern Review, pub- 
lished in Manila and Shanghai. It is remarkably pro- 
gressive and enterprising,'' dealing not only with 
engineering anc] financial matters, but with political 
affairs as well. There is also now the Journal of the 
British Chamber of Cwnmercc in Shanghai. In addition 
the weekly London and China Express, with its monthly 
supplement. Eastern Engineering, circulates, not only in 
Great Biitain (where it is printed), but all over China. 
It was Eastern Engineering which was very largely 
instrumental in bringing about the formation of 'the 
British Engineers 'Association. Long before the war 
it was anti-Germain in its policy; it exposed all of the 
scheming and deceit of the'^commercial and political 
policy of the Teutons in China, and it refused all acl\er- 
tisements from non-British firms.' It fias consistently 
supported British enterprise in' C^hina. The writer 
acknowledges, with gratitude, its influence among 
. British engineering firms, when he made the successful 
appeal for the engineering and scientific equipment of the 
University of Hong-Kong. All the British newspapers 
in China, as well as the London Times, Daily Telegraph, 
Westminster Gazette, and all the technical Press in 
Great Britain, also supported the appeal made in 1912. 
Without their valuable support the {^12,000 worth of 
equipment would not have been presented to the 
university by British engineering firms. 

The British Attitude. — The war^^was a great educator 
in many ways, and the British in China now realise 
that the Press can exert a very powerful influence. 
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The general attitude of Anglo-Saxons in China is to 
encourage the native Press of China to obtain news from^ 
all over the world, and to advertije in those, newspapers 
’which favour a steady development of the economic 
resources of the country. Every encouragement should 
be given by mercantile firms to the patriotic British 
newspapers in China and the native Press — when the 
latter is well conducted. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE CHINA OF THE FUTURE 

There can be nothing moie fascinating than an at- 
tempt to foretell the future life of the Chinese people. 
Sometimes when a particularly bright student favours 
me with a glimpse at his outlook, and surprises me with 
a sudden flash of his Eastern ability, I pause and try 
to think that he is a specimen of the artisan of the 
China of fifty years hence. For it is no exaggeration 
to say that the mechanic of Britain or America of 
to-day has a mind more keenly pointed, a much wider 
knowledge of Nature, an outlook more fearless than 
was possessed by most university students of those 
countries of fifty years ago. And I seem to se^' a new 
China, no longer alternately envious and fearsome of 
Japan; no longer embracing superstition and accepting 
Feng Sui , no longer thinking to appease by enormous 
families ancestors who perished before this generation 
was born; no longer suspicious of the foreigner, and 
frightful that he will enrich himself but leave China 
poorer. It will be a China that will only read of 
long-forgotten clogs of progress, as we British read of 
the orgies of the Stuart Courts or the “ mercies ” of 
Cromwell in Ireland. It will be a China which sees that 
industrial development must take place according to 
carefully thought out plans, and not in a haphazard 
manner. 

Let us try to picture the new China as we, perhaps, 
shall never see it, but as it is possible for it to grow. 
Not as it really will grow; for there are even now in- 
fluences at work, dynamic forces of which we all of us 
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afe ignorant.* Unborn inventors will* make the real 
China different from that which we shall attempt 
to forecast; some new (^onfu*cius or Darwin or Stephen-, 
.son may change the outlook of* the whofe world, or 
particularly affect the children of the Far Eastern 
Republic. 

The Language . — It can hardly be doubted that all 
educ9.ted Chinese will speak one language, probably 
tha% now Celled Pekingese. The dialects will die out, 
just as Gafilic and Erse are slowing dying out in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 7 ’here is already only one written 
ianguagg in* China; all the schools wil^ fifty years*lience, 
,do oral work in gnly the national language. There will 
be dialects, among the peasants, just as there are dialects 
in Western Ireland JMid Northern Scotland. But, 
with the real unifitation of‘ goverSmenI*, the rapid 
transit, the spread of the use of the telephone, so that 
the Business-man ,at Tientsin is in daily conversation 
with the man of commerce in Slianghai, Hankow, 
Cannon, and Chengtu; the growth in the use of the 
gramophone ; these, and other ne^^^ space-destroying 
contrivances, will lead to the establishment of a common 
tTuigue. A parliawient,* '.vith its corresponding forma- 
tio,n 'of* parties and perambulating politicians; the 
travelling drama, and even the itinerant musical comedy 
ancf the wanderii|g j-eligious preacher, wil^ all have 
had the same effect. * 

In those days China wil> have e.'jtablished the viva 
voce examination for State examinations. She will no 
longer care what province her officials come from. A 
bqard of directors vull sit*in Hankow and will wield 
powers all over China. Men Will join the board from 
Yunnan or Chihli. The servants ®f* a company in 
Peking will be sent to give expert advice on coal-mining 
in Kwang'cung or Honan. 

*• The words of command for the army and the navy 
will be in one* language. 'Whether the state of wcjrld- 
politics of that da;^ will render necessary universal 
servipe*, or* whether these forces will be a part of an 
Asiatic police fotce to maintain on the continent, and 
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the seas surrouading it, law and order, is quite im- 
material. There will be such a force, and in order to 
maintain j^a healthy circulation, and to stimulate 
patriotism, ’ts officers, and probably its troops, will be 
moved about all over China. Moreover, the people 
from the diiferent provinces will intermarry much 
more in the China of fifty years hence than now. 

There is already the great advantage of the one written 
language. It will make much easier the spread of a 
common tongue. Of course, the spread of an alphabet 
and the Romanisation of the language would also help 
matteis. The present state of affairs is curious. 
Chinese friend, who often goes to Shanghai on business, 
has a visiting-card with his name in Chinese characters. 
But there are two English translations. For in Ilong- 
Kong he is, called Mi. Ng, but in Shanghai he is, I 
believe, Mr. Wong. 

It seems certain that the Japanese- writ ten language 
and the Japanese writing will become more and more 
affected by the Chinese. Fresh Chinese words are 
creeping in. The Japanese in Manchuria, Korea, and 
China are using the Chinese language. All of the tongues 
of Babel seem to be let loose over Eastern Asia; bui 
unification has set in. The Chinese will once again 
absorb the others. 

The Other Tongue . — There "uff be a second language 
of China, and it will be English. It will be incumbent 
upon every well-paid official, every successful merchant, 
. every professional man, to know English. In practice 
the Chinese student is remarkably quick at reading and 
writing this language so utterly dissimilar to his own. 
Fifty years hence the graduates of the many English- 
speaking univerdties of China will all want to com- 
plete their studies by travel in America and the British 
Empire. * 

Locomotion ir^ China . — If you will look on the map of 
Eastern Asia you will see the position of Hankow, about 
600 miles up the Yangtze River. It will be the hub of 
the wheel of industrial China, and from it will ladiate 
many railways, like the spokes from the hub, to the 
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provinces of inner and outer China. Through Central 
Asia will be lines as long as the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
Over the Roof of the World t»he iron horse will thunder, 
or the eledtric train will'glide. , 

* The traffic between Hankow and Canton and Hong- 
. Kong will be so heavy that we may expect four or 
half a dozen tracks. Singapore will be the great 
terminus for South-Eastern China, but the merchant 
from 'Hankow will travel thence by rail, rather than 
waste h'is* tiitie at sea, as he journeys to Java, Borneo, 
and the othhr islands of the Pacific. Minerals will come 
from far-av«iy Chengtu and other points on the 4fim of 
the wh^d, and Hankow v^ill be the* greatest railway 
terminus of the v^rorld. , 

On that railway map of fifty years hence many lines 
will converge on to Canton ^and H»ng-Kong in the 
south,, and I'ientsin or Chinwangtao in the north. 

Elestric Railways in Asia . — China is a land of huge 
rivers and many n?shin*g waters. National conServanc}’^ 
will have ensured that these streams no longer expend 
theii* energies on washing away the river banks and 
causing famine and floods. The white coal ” will 
cU) its work in the China of fifty yeafs onward, as it is 
doing* it in the Switzerland, Italy, and America* of 
to-d^y. In those places where there are no waterfalls, 
or where it is inconvenient to transmit high-tension 
electricity, there will be huge industrial powdT-stations, 
using gas-prod<uccr^ or vapori.sed oil, but no smoke 
and ugly chimneys. ' 

There will be roads — wide, twentieth-century roads 
— along which the private ^ars of the wealthy Chinese 
and the European tburists will pass, as well as the 
industrial traffic. If, in those days, my son’s son is in 
Hong-Kong, and he wishes to go home to England, 
among the manyVhoice of routes will be the motor roads 
jicross Asia. He may elect to make a southern loop 
and see Burmah, India, ^id Afghanistan on his way, 
or he may go north ^6 see his friends in Hankow hnd 
Urga. . He ^ will most certainly refresh himself from 
the dhmp, depressing climatic conditions of the summer 
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in Hong- Kong Dy means of extended week-ends to the 
plateau of Yunnan, or a rapid sea-trip to visit some 
of his American friends in the Philippines. For he will 
run down to Manila in a Mauretania in less than 

twenty-four hours. 

I have left out of account the aeroplane and airship ' 
services that will be available all over Asia.* I don’t 
suppose we shall rea'lly call airships Zepps, any more 
than we call motor-cars Daimlers or locomotives 
Stephensons. But those of us who live to the year of 
grace 1968, will most certainly see these great vessels 
whizzing through space, wirelessing to all and sundry, 
possibly having hourly “ extras ” printed in English 
on board so that the Asiatic and European passengers 
alike may follow the fluctuations of the Hankow, 
Calcutta, Paris, and London share markets, or hear 
the result of the once-round-the-world-at-the-Equator 
newspaper-initiated aero race. 

If I am alive, I shall tell my great-grandson that in 
1916 the Chinese students of that “ ancient seat of 
learning,” the British University of IIong-Kong, had 
never seen an aeroplane, and many of them took weeks 
to journey from different par‘'s of China to Hong-Kong. 

I shall try to tell him about the awful muddle with 
exchange and coinage, and we shall have some copper 
” cash ” as curios in the family. I shall tell him of how 
in IIong-Kong we tolerated malaria, plague, and other 
tropical diseases when we all knew that they could be 
stamped out. I shall tell him, with sorrow, of how 
the European nations came to China to preach peace 
and goodwill, while Europe herself narrowly escaned 
the strangle-hold of an iron creed of militarism. 

And as my gieat-grandson reflects upon these tales of 
historv, and sees what the little islands called Great 
Britain have done, he will, I am sure, be very proud 
of his race. I., hope that he will also know something 
of <-he history of China. I do not suggest that he, or 

♦ The recent issue of Treasury notes by the Chinese Government 
to pay for aerodromes and aircraft will be fresh in the reader’s recol- 
lection . 
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any of his fcountrymen, should evtAi contemplate 
ancestor worship. But I hope that both Europe and 
Asia will not entirely ignore the spirit, whilst smiling 
at the story of the defails, of that old Chinese cult. 
1 would like to think that they, too, paid an annual 

• homage ^o the priests and the prophets of the world, 
always remembering, with a pardonable racial pride, 

* the famous men of their own country. 

I .^hiiik^that the new China will produce remarkable 
scientif?c researches. I know the children of no 
Western nation that have the same wonderful powers of 
absorption, the infinite patience, the extraordinarytiesire 
to shine'intellectually, as tfiese young* Chinese possess. 
And they are very ingenious. The son «f the man who 
does thi carving in ivQry in Canton, who produces 
.three or four balls, pne insidt tlie other, ,all carved, 
from a* solid lump of ivory, has not much to learn in the 
‘matte? of concentrating his powers upon experimental 
work. They know“ that China begaft that era of dis- 
covery in which the compass and the printing press 
. have’played such an important part, a^nd their ambition 
is to show that these powers of invejition |ire still latent 
inpthe nation. Thgy will ,^,ucceed. 

The^PSlitics of China . — It can hardly be doubted that 
Chinas will remain democratic in practice, jflid that in 
fifty •years a stable, form oj" government will have been 
established. I do iv)t believe for an instant that any 
nation — -Westeril or •EasternT— can from this day hold 
China in complete political subjection. The day for 
government by an alien power has passed. It is very 
unlikely that China will remain for fifty years under 
financial obligatio'n to other nations, but of that I am 
less- sure. That she will produce grjat wealth is 
certain; but what I fear is that it may be squandered. 
Corruption is t*he cleadly foe in official life. I only wish 
tl^t the outlook for even the nexf ten yearj in connection 
with political h( 9 nesty and integrity of officials seemed 
to me brighter than it *. But there exists a great force 
for good in.tiie multiplication of the newspaper and 
magazine reading* public. I would like now to see 
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printed in Chinese, and widely circulated in the mafiy 
thousands of Chinese clubs, magazines, thoughtful and' 
patriotic, as the 'English!' Fort;nightly or Contemporary. 
And in fifty years’ tftne such magazines will be common 
in China. 

I find myself very anxious, in the meantime, about 
Japan, Without wishing in any way to discuss the, 
rights and wrongs of the case, as between Japan and 
China, it is evident that the Chinese are cuitivating 
a spirit towards Japan which augurs ill, although I do 
not entirely blame the Chinese. 

THe Population Question in China .— medical 
friends in Hong- Kong tell me that out of every hundred 
children born to Chinese parents in the colony, eighty- 
five die within a year. Efforte are made, as far as it is 
possible, tff educate tKe mothers and prospective mothers, 
into the elementary principles of baby-rearing. It is 
all such appalling waste, this, suffering and p’ain on • 
behalf of the eighty-five out of every hundred children 
born. It is accepted with the fatalism of the .-East, 
until a little Western knowledge makes these mothers 
understand that, such sorrow can be avoided. They 
train Chinese midwives and-nurses^in Hong-Kong, but 
progress is very slow. The deaths are due to ignorance. 
Probably not less than lo per cent, of the childreil born 
in China Proper perish before they reach a birthday. 
Yet the Chinese increase and multiply in great numbers. 
Hitherto the mouths have beaten the food supply, 
and abject poverty and misery has resulted. Down 
through the ages has come the 'command of Confucius 
to multiply. Not a womSn exists, or has for centuries 
existed in China, who has been denied the opportunity 
of bearing chifdren. That has been the one unaniihous 
wish of all Chinese men to produce offspring ; it has been 
something more than a wish, it has been an obsession. 
The present fecundity of the race is from fifty to sirfty 
per thousand — three times'* that of Arherica.- 

Ancestor worship, early marridges, the inferior position 
of women in China, and this absorbing passion* fpr large 
families will pass away. With the advance of medical 
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^nd sanitary science in China, the death-rate will 
probably reach down to abput twenty per thousand.^ 
If the birth-rate continues at fifty per thousand, there 
.would soon be an outpouring of the Chinese race to 
other p%rts of the world. But the birth-rate will 
inevitably decline. Modern education is dela3dng the 
age of marriage. A few days ago the wedding of 
one of piy graduates was held in the cathedral of Hong- 
Koilg ; ^eVer3fthing was European style. The bride and 
the bridegroom had been about to theatres, tennis, and 
other social^ engagements for three or four years»before 
they WQje married. Both Vere some "twenty-four years 
<)f age. They have gone across the .Pacific as first- 
class passengers on a turbine-driven “ Empress ” boat for 
an extended honeymooff. The educatied young Chinese 
demands an educated wife, fn the West we have the 
saying: “ Men are what their mothers make them.” 
In the East, Confudus and Mencius were* greatly 
influenced in character by their mothers. But since 
the tdgiys when woman was bound, mind and foot, 
there has not been one great man in China. ” All the 
railroads that may be built, all the ihin& that may be 
open^jd,, all the tfade thht may be fostered, «cannot 
add half as much to the happiness of the Chinese people 
as tlie cultivation of 'the greatest of their ‘undeveloped 
resoul'ces ’ — their v.»oiilanl?opd.”* 

.With the spread of industrialism and science in 
Britain, the number of pe*ople in ’•that country has 
rapidly increased. Yet the population are much 
wealthier per capita. ,In 1790 it was less than eleven 
millions ; now it exceeds forty, i^nd all the time the sons 
and daughters of Britain have been jpeopling North 
America, Australia, South Africa, and other vacant 
places of the earth.. With improved transport, with 
the better wages that should follow the opening of 
mines, and the, use of mafhinery, with' the very great 
increase 'in the area 9^ cultivated land, the population 
of China will certainly increase. That need alarm 
neither Eurdpe ^or America. The census returns for 
* “The Changing (^hincse,” 1911, Professor E. A. Ross, p. 215. 
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the country show that between the year^ 1741 and 18^1 
the numbers grew from 143,000,000 to 432,000,000 souls. ' 
An increase of 300 per cent, in^i 10 years is rtot likely to 
be repeated. And, aCbove all else, the Chinese are peace- 
ful, unless they are themselves attacked. The mass 
of the people will continue, for some generations, in the 
traditions of their fathers, and possess the overwhelming^ 
ambition for numerous offspring. The death-rate will 
fall, not only because famine, flood, and^rebeJlioB will 
entirely pass away, but because a knowledge of Western 
medicine will prolong the average life in China. Forces 
will, however, operate in tJie opposite direction. The 
spread of Western knowledge will, have its effect;. 
Marriages will take place later in life. 

In the meantime there is e<very indication of a con- 
siderable increase in* the numbers of the Chinese face- 
The population at present is concentrated near or 
in certgin cities like Canton, Hankow, and Shanghai, 
but there is no place to compare with London or New 
York. It seems to me almost certain that Greater 
Hankow, which will include the urban district within' 
a radius ten milas of Hankow, will contain from 
twenty to thirty millions, iv fifty 3*ears’ time. Canton 
to-day,,- with its primitive handicraft trades,' supports 
more than a million people, but <the Greater Canton of 
an industrial era will contain frQmJive to ten millions. 
Probably Hong- Kong will' be larger than that. The 
lack of transport /acilities; and the'-presence of brigands, 
keep the people in villages mostly near the rivers. 
They must get to the centres of population somehow; 
and the waterways are thb only jneans just now. It 
said that, however fertile the soil, there are but few 
inhabitants ‘■miles from the banks of a river, for 
what is the use of crops that cannpt be sold ?. But 
with the building of roads and railways there will be 
much more lae.d under cultivation in China. 

These people, who have 'silently bekten the Malays 
in Malaysia and the Siamese ih Siarg, will overflow, 
not towards Europe or America, but into South-Eastern 
and North-Eastern Asia. They wiE gradually people 
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, ttiat long chain of semi-continental *islands which 
stretch from Singapore to Australia. The easy, indolent 
native of the equatorial Pacific may be washed away by 
4 he rising of this Chinese flood.* It will t>e like the 
. disappeanance of the Red man in America, but there 
will be no fighting. It will be the survival of the fittest, 
but it will not be a military war. ^ The women of Siam 
and Java and Malay have already been drawn into the 
orbit 0/ fhe»teaching of Confucius, and many of their 
sons have Chinese fathers, and call themselves of t*he 
race Chinesf^. Even the listless Philippine blood seems 
' to become energised when Commingled with that of the 
liatives of China. • But when these races come within the 
family mflaence of the Chinese there is*no doubt about 
the future of the progleny, for, the ,cult of ancestor 
worship. is enforced, ’and the boys think dhly of their 
Chinese forbears. It is a wonderful process, this 
absorption. Sometimes I think that .in the long-distant 
future it will evdh affect Japan, where domestic morals 
are mot at present high enough to resist this subtle 
cult. The Chinese have always absorbed Asiatics who 
attempted to govern thpm. 

•I thii)k that the*British*in the Far East need not fear 
the future too much, with the exception (jf their own 
corymercial future. Which is in their own hands. Just 
as it’ is true that •oia' nation has bred inventors 
and has grown, weMthy and developed an Empire be- 
cause of the energy, enteriJrise, and inventit^e faculty 
of the people, so \yill the British meet these vast 
race problems and so^ve them peacefully, by exercising 
common sense ,and •charity. Great Britain will take 
her place tin the Council Chamber of that peaceful 
Federation of the World, and she will bave behind her 
that unique ,record i,n its developrjient which no other 
nation will possess. The Chinese representative at the 
Courtcil of thf Federation will never* advocate war. 
Influential British representatives at the Paris Peace 
Confei;ence w’ere, so they informed me, greatly impressed 
by the Chmbse delegates. 

When I see tbe pitiful child-labour of present-day 
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China I grow ' sad ; and when I watch the womeii 
carrying loads of bricks or rubbish, and think of their 
utterly animal existence, I' look forward with hope to 
the new China that ‘.is coming. When I see around 
me rampant phthisis, and note small-pox in the streets 
of Chinese cities, it all seems very terrible and un- 
organised. But when, after a visit to Canton, I come 
back to the little British colony at the mouth of the 
Pearl River, I, like Kipling, “swell with , 4 )atriotijm.” 
Not only because of the many ships that .are 'in the 
harbour which we have made that belong to us, but 
because we built them and..did other practical 1 work. 
Not so much because of the great wealth of the Empire 
as for the good that has been done with it, and for the 
character of the people who developed the wealth. Not' 
because of ipy delight' ino the splendid literature which 
my countrymen have handed down, but because it has 
inspired those great fellow-cotpitrymen of mihe to 
clear the jungle, bridge the torrent, « drive back the 
spectre of famine in every continent. If they have 
reaped some material reward, as individuals, it is good ; 
for, after all, virtue, should be rewarded, and energy, 
enterprise, and initiative are virtues. If they have' 
benefited their own country it is even better, ior .they 
drew the inspiration for their life-work from 'that 
homeland. But since they have ,.bepefi ted millions of 
Asiatics and other races — sifice, as aei incident in their 
process of “ tidying-up,” they have banished slavery, 
. torture, superstition and cannibalism — it is best of all ; 
because not only have great things been accomplished, 
but the possibility of greatcx' things has been outlined. 
So in the next fifty years<-Britain will wield her influence 
over Asia, and Ghana will not remain unchanged. If, 
at times, we are discouraged at set-^acks, if human 
nature disappoints us once again, as it has done so often ; 
if it seems that this rushing to and fro means nothing, 
and that only the silent conterpplation' of an* ascetic 
looking for Nirvana is worth while,^ I think we may rest 
awhile in our labours and leave the present arid the 
future for a glance at the past. We shall return to our 
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wbrk invigorated with the knowledge of*what has been 
done, which will again inspire us to hope for good 
things ah^^d of us. If the* Chinese Revolution pro- 
duced place-hunters, it also showed instanses of self- 
sacrifice. ^ If the Far Eastern Republicans fell short of 
’their ideal, they are not the only politicians in the 
world who have disappointed their followers. They 
will become more practical in timfe; gradually progress 
in gdveKnme^t and science will show itself. Industries 
will develop, trade will expand, and the new China 
will be a place worthy of the great traditions of an 
industrious ' and intellectual race. And in ifccom- 
plishing that resjilt, Anglo-Saxons will have played a 
not ignoble part. 



Appendix 

JAPAN AND TEXTILES 

Last July (1919) Mr. E. B. Crowe, C.M.G., Com- 
mercial Counsellor to Embassy in Japan, 

addressed* the Lpndon Chamber of Commerce on “ Re- 
cent Developments in Japanese Trade.” Pie em- , 
phasised the fact 4‘;hat che is now a far richer and more 
important country than she was in 1913, or than she 
would have been, allowing for the general progress 
which she would have made, had there been no war. 
Since Japan emerged from her seclusion she had been 
at war three times, and each time she had come out 
stronger and more powerful. Alone of the Great 
Powers she has actually decreased her by no means 
excessive National Debt, and has been'able to in\esl the 
proceeds *of fc.er favourable trade balance to the extent 
of well over 100 million pounds in Allied securities,. • 
Her foreign trade for the year ‘^ending February, 
1919, increased by 172 per cent., as compared with an 
ante-war period of one year, ending July, 1914 (yen 
3»703»727,096, compared with yen. 1,359,950,901), and 
the bills cleared throughout the country during the 
same periods show the, marvellous increase of 432 
per cent, (yen , ^,i 36,758,093, compared with yen 
10,725,252,142). The general prosperity is also indicated 
by a growth of 1 86 per cent, in the 'deposits of the 
Post Office Savings Banks (yen 578,037,000, against 
yen 20 1,687,000 ‘at the earliei;, date). Against the pre- 
sent* note issues of yen 848,740*0:00 there is a gold 
reserve of yen 705,680,000, the greater pajt held in 
London and New York. 

* Board of Trade Journal, p. 83. July 17, 1919* 
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Two other ^ery important points were made by Mr. 
Crowe. “ Business is no longer despised. The business 
man in Japan to-day i^ a very important person, and 
, he is often a clever, brilliant mdn.” And again: “ It 
should always be remembered that in J apan the business 
world looks to the Government for guidance, and relies 
on officialdom for assistance to a degree which would 
be quite inconceivable in this country.” Bearing these 
poijits^dn ngind we can proceed to get some idea of 
the present position and future prospects of Japanese 
textile enterprise. 

Accc^ding to information contained in articfes con- 
« tributed to the technical journal,* Chitgwai Shogyo 
Shimbun, .probably no less than thirty or more new 
textile companies have been organised subsequent 
to . the .outbreak of* war, with a capital ‘of about 70 
million yen. In December, 1914, the number of spindles 
in Ja*pan was estimated at 2,657,000, and it ^as hoped 
by the middle 0^1919 to have had 4,700,000 in operation. 
However, on account of war delays, England has been 
unable to cope with the orders placed there, and though 
in consequence in 1916 280,000 spindlos were ordered 
^’rpm America, tiie nun»ber of Japanese spindles in 
Jiine» 1919* was only 3,227,000. As a m^it^r* of fact 
the Very shortage of spinning machinery has actually 
lecf to enormous profits Iteing made by the spinners, the 
qverage profit pet bale of No. 18 yarn having risen 
from between 8 to *12 yen before thg war to Iffie present 
profit of anything between 30 to 100 yen. There is,' 
in fact, an extraordinary demand for goods for export, 
aqd an equally heavy defnand on the home market. 
Some ioq,ooo spindles are Expected to arrive from 
Englaqd during the second half of tg\g, and probably 
1,000,000 spindles more in the year following. It will, 
however, be wise of the English manufacturer to re- 
cognise that the Wuppertal textile maochinery industry 
still hopes to do good* buSiness with Japan in exchange 
for Far Eastern profiucts sent to Germany. 

Owing to the lower costs of production in China 

* Cited Board of Trade Journal, p. 343 . ^ September ii, 1919. 
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and the comparative cheapness of sites, Japanese 
capitalists are turning their attention to this field of 
enterprise, and the Naigwai-wata Kaisha, the Shanghai 
Boseki Kaishu, and the-Nikkwa Boseki Kaisha, in which 
the Hungyuan Spinning Company was recently amal- 
gamated, are already working there. Japanese cotton 
yarn and fabrics have practically driven Indian goods 
from the Chinese markets, and are rapidly gaining 
ground in India* and Australia. This has beer, largely 
due to the long hours and low wages of the Japanese 
textile operative. 

In respect of the hosiery trade, the figures foir the 
first quarter of 1919 show that there has been some 
revival in the export trade to China, Kuntung Pro- 
vince, the Straits Settlements, Russian Asia, and 
England, but a decrease ir. exports to India, the Dutch 
East Indies, Australia, and other countries. However, 
the actual value of exports has risen owing to the rise 
in the price of the material. 

Japan has hitherto imported American raw cotton 
in large quantities, but at the present time the Govern- 
ment is encouraging the development of cotton cultiva- 
tion in Korea in order that Japanese manufacturers in 
the future may be less dependent on foreign supplies. 
By 1928 it IS hoped to produce annually in Korea 
333,000,000 pounds of raw cott'^n.f 

It is reported that in India the Japanese Cotton 
Spinners’ Association practically rules the market 
for raw cotton, and in the country districts Japanese 
buyers are found in the cotton markets. Often they 
gin and bale their own purchases. J 

Besides the cotton industry, Japan has other textile 
interests of less importance, from the point of view 
of European competitive commerce. Up to the year 

* In the year ending March ?i, 1919, Japan supplied India with 
no less than 35 5 par cent, of unbleached cotton piece-goods im- 
ported and 9 per cent, of coloured goods imported (H.M. Trade 
Commissioner, Calcutta, Board of Trade Journal, p. 31 1. Sep- 
tember 4, 1919). ^ , 

f Board of Trade Journal, p. 452. April 3, 1919. 
j Board of Trade Journal, November 6, 1919. 
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1917 flax-cultivation was not a success !n Japan, except 
in the northern Island, Hokkaidd, where it has been a 
thriving *crop some thirtjf years. The output ha» 

, largely increased, and is beyond the absorption capacity 
of Japanese firms. Of the three chief companies the 
first is a firm formed in 1907 by the amalgamation of an 
old-established Hokkaidd Company with a competitor. 
This .united company has four fact'ories in different parts 
of tine eoun^-y, and uses, besides Hokkaido flax, a large 
amourit of, ramie from China, and occasionally some 
•Indian jute. The output in the second half of 1918 
reached 6,000,000 pounds »of yarn ayd 3,000,000 yards 
of tissues. Th^ second enterprise to be noticed was 
formed in, 1915 with a single spinning and weaving 
'factory, near Tokyo.,* It uses, agaip, Hokkaidd ftex 
and Chinese ramie, and the Etnnual output* is estimated 
at 2,500,000 pounds of yarn and 2,000,000 pounds of 
canvas and hose.. The third and Jast company was 
formed late in <*916, or early in 1917. The principal 
output is linen thread spun from Hokkaido flax, and 
experiments are being made in nettle-fibre from Urtica 
Platyphylla {Wedd).* One of •tlve latest reported 
*lpvelopments is •that 'the Nippon Seima Kabushiki 
Kjiialia* is considering the increase of its capit*al J'rom 
5 million to 10 million yen, with a view to acquiring 
an 3 ’clearing 7,oop acres of forest-land nqpr Taiwan, 
ip Formosa, for flex-growing. 

As Indian jute* has been mentjoned abtove, it is 
worth notice that the production of jute in Formosa is at* 
present over 6,000,000 pounds per annum, and the 
aijiount per acre is, steadily increasing. At the same 
time, up, to the present thdre has been very little 
export of the raw material. The Taiv^n Seima Kaisha 
(Formosa Jute Manufacturing Company) is said to be 
the only large factory of thf kind in the island. It 
’•was. founded in 1912 with a capital ®f 2 million yen. 
From its cultivated jwte'^t manufactures gunny bags, 
hessian cloth and jilte yarn. It had recently at least 
eighfcy-sevtn 'machines (fifty weaving), and its annual 
• Board of Trade Journal, p. 326. ^ March 6, 1919. 
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^ • hi 

manufacturing capacity is from 700,000 to 800,000 
gunny bags, besides other material. 

" In connection with the future; textile manu-facturing 
development ‘ of Japin, it is noteworthy that the 
Southern Manchuria Railway Company is especially 
pushing sheep-farming in Manchuria and Mongolia, 
and training the Chinpe in sheep-rearing for the sake 
of wool, rather than for meat. At the close of the year 
1918, the number of sheep in Fengtien province 'ivas 
estimated at 429,000, in Kerin at 94,000, ir. Heilung- 
kiang ajt 63,000, and in Mongolia at 750,000. Further- 
more, tte Comparvy is backing a new enterprisi^, pro- 
moted by the Oriental Colonisation Company with the 
assistance of Tokyo, Osaka, and Manchurian hnanciers, 
to 'carryii.g on the weaving oF wool. The capital is 
10 million yfen in 200,006 shares of 50 yen, of which 
12-50 is to be paid up. It is to be a joint Japanese 
and Chinese organisation, and apparently there is to be 
a Government subsidy ensuring 6 per cent, dividends 
till the earning stage is reached. The factory and head 
office is at Mukdeh, and the wool-sorting factory at 
Tientsin. Amongst its declared objects is to manufacture 
woollen cloth and thread from Chinese“wool and camel’s 
hair, and^by^^so doing meet the military requirements 
of Japan and China, and the demands ‘of Manchuria, 
Korea, and Siberia.* ^ ^ 

Of the total exports of Japan at the present time 
about halfbonsist o^ raw silk, silk fabrics, cotton yarns, 
^and textile piece-goods generally. China was the chief 
customer for cotton yarns and tissues, though Indian 
demand is rapidly increasing. Indeed, in 1918 the 
latter imported J apanese” yarns and piece-goods to the 
value of ;^3, 700,00b and ;^6, 000,000 respectively. In 
1913 this trade was trifling. The raw silk for the 
most part goes to the United States. 

* Board of Trade journal, p. 181. ^February 6. 1519. Since these 
notes were compiled an important repoit by H.M. Vice-Consul at 
Tsingtao on the establishiiient, by Japanese* firms, of cotton-spinning 
mills at that place has been printed in the Board of ^'rade Journal, 
January 15, 1920. The reader is also referred to valuable figures 
relating to developments in the Japanese cotton industry published 
in the same Journal, February 26, 1920. 
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ENGLISH TEXTILES IN THE FAR EAST 

• « 

At one time English textiles dominated the Far 
Eastern* markets and feared no competition. It is far 
otherwise to-day. We have already given some account 
of tjie growth of Japanese manufactures, and it only 
rer^aihfc to^ consider very briefly the position of Man- 
chester g<jods before the new competitor. 

The immediate as distinct from the more remote 
prospects of Manchester goods are distinctly fat^ourable 
as far as the Jaetter-class goods afe concerned. The 
demand for grey shirtings, white shirtings, and T-cloths, 
as wefl as fancy goo<J^, is satisfactory, especially f^om 
■ Shanghai and Northern China. The consistent quality of 
the bek Lancashire textiles is a great asset. As H.M. 
Coirftnercial Secretai;y at Hong-Kong has recently 
reported: “Their (the Japanese) ‘strong hold on the 
business rests solely on their ability to put goods on 
the market at prices with which, Manchester houses 
cannot compete.”* But it is n^cessajy to emphasise 
* the fact that th^Japahe^e are waking up to the defects 
of iThetr early textile products, and to the injury* done 
to their commerce, by lax and shifty tr:fde methods,! 
aifd their compet^itign ^n higher-class goods is certain 
to grow. Part (jf the uhreliable qualities complained 
of with reasoh in Certain lines of cheap Japanese goods 
is probably due to the fact that Japanese industry i? 
in a state of transition from cottage to factory pro- 
duction. / • 

The above statement as to the favourable present 
j^rospects of British textiles in Clji»a applies mainly 
to the’Northern provinces. It is true that throughout the 
Southern jJrovinceS textile stocks are apparently ex- 
hausted, but political disorder and coi\,^equent insecurity 
and poverty hre a sejiouB drawback to high-class trade. 
* , 

* Board of Trade Journal, p. 456. October 9, 1919. 

f,^ 5 y IniJ)(#rial decree, published in the OfficieU Gazette in August, 
1919, textiles must be inspected and passed before export. 
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H.M. Commercial Secretary at Hong-Kolig, reporting' 
on “ Trade Conditions in the Kwangsi and Kwangtung 
(Provinces,” declares that *' there can be little hope of 
any great demand fur foreign goods until the pur- 
chasing power of the inhabitants has been increased 
by the development of the agricultural and mineral 
resources, and the consequent growth of the export 
trade.” 

A few facts as to the Foochow trade may be^ useful. 
According to the customs returns, cotton goods imported 
fell from 1,733,382 taels in 1917 to 1,260,509 taels 
in 1918. The falling off in iBritish goods was (Terious. 
Grey shirtings fell from 52,789 pieces in 1917 to 35,772; 
white shirtings from 13^601 pieces to 10,516, and 
T-cloths from 17,807 pieces t©, 7,758. On the other 
hand, the Japanese largely increased their imports 
of grey shirtings, drills, and jeans, and out of a total 
import o,f 51,913 T-cloths, contributed no less than 
44,155 pieces. The British only hold their own in white 
shirtings, cotton Italians, cambrics, and the like.f It 
may be mentioned that the products of the Chinese 
mills at Shanghai are .beginning to come on the Foochow 
market. In 1918 they supplied 12 , 6 ^ pieces of sheet- 
ings and j 9,849 pieces of drills. Still morg significant 
is the rapid decline of imports of Indian yarn, which 
fell by twg-thirds to 4,048 p'cu’s. How serious the 
decrease is may be understood by ti reference to the 
figures of-'the impqrt of Indian yarn in 1913 — 30,569 
V piculs. Trade in the interior was in a bad way, but 
Japanese yarn is evidently driving the Indian product 
out of Chinese markets. . w 

A few words may be added as to the prpspects of 
British textiles in ‘French Indo-China. Before the war 
these were handicapped by the protective tariff, and 
French goods from Lille and other centres had a practical 
monopoly. In ihe immediate present, owing to the 
depreciation of the franc and the continued rise of the 
piastre or Saigon dollar from 2-50 irancs in July, 1914, 
to 5-75 francs or so to-day, the prospects ‘'of selling 
♦ Board of Trade Journal, p. 367. September 18, 1919. 
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•Manchester ^oods has distinctly imjJroved, especially 
since the cotton districts of France have suffered so 
severely ,in the war. Ho\^ever, should the exchanges 
go back to anything near the bid levels* or the tariff 
be mad^e stiffer, British textiles will be squeezed out. 
A’t • present there certainly is an opening for white 
shirtings. Grey shirtings are also supplied by the 
Japanese. * 

We*<musj; also face the fact that Japanese textiles* 
are gradually driving Manchester goods out of the 
Dutch East Indies. They have succeeded with crepe, 
and are now producing good imit^ions of Lancashire 
prints. It is practically certain that in time they will 
attack pqngees and brocades^ 


JAPANESE SHIPPING 

• * . 

The sudden^outbreak of the war caused in Japan, 
as, elsewhere-, considerable dislocation. The staple 
export trade in raw silk was rudely interrupted. The 
banks adopted a rigidly cautious* p'jliey, whilst the rise 
’ of insurance ratts an 3 the disturbance of the foreign 
ejeohanges ^still further crippled trade. But after the 
first shock there .arose an unprecedented boom in 
sHip-building, eiifrouraifed by the- world, scarcity of 
freight space and the extraordinary increase of charterage 
of Japanese ^ips.’ • , 

The Armistice sharply checked the ship-building} 
which had got beyond bounds, and a number of the 
sp-called “ dekoboshi ” (upstart) dockyards have stopped 
work. !^ven the premier Mitsubishi and Kawasaki 
Companies are said to be turning over lome of their plant 
with a view to yianufacturing motor-cars. 

Although English’ and American shipping may regain 
••some of their former superiority, Japanese shipping 
must be regarded in. thfe future as a progressive and 
very formidable corftpetitor. A feV facts will drive this 
horftg. A’ceording to the Kobe Shimbun it is anticipated 
"■ Board of Trade Journal, p. 131., July 24, 1919. 
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that during the^-period December ipiS-Docember ipig 
the number of ships of over i,ooo tons built in Japanese 
yards will be i8i (of a gross tonnage, 1,189,285). The 
Kawasaki o-utput is dikely to' be 333,000 tons, the 
Osaka Ironworks 157,800 tons, and the Mitsubishi 
107,800 tons, ' 

There is every indication that the builders will 
concentrate largely on big ships in the future, and the 
dockyards are floating new steamship c<jmpanie^^ to 
utilise their material. For example, the,. Kawasaki 
Dockyard of Kobe have floated the Kawasaki Kisen 
Kaisha' for cargo boats to North America aijd the 
South Seas. Again, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha have 
raised the capital of the Yokohama Dock Company* 
to^ 10 million yen, with a view, to their shipping pro- 
gramme, which includes three freighters of 10,000 tons' 
each, three passenger liners of 20,000 gross tons* each 
(the first is likely to be built in jpngland), two or three 
passenger boats of 6,000 tons, and twp, vessels of the 
Suwa Maru type for European trade. The cost, some 
90 million yen, is to be taken from the reserve 
fund. It is uijderstQod also that the balance of the 
reserve fund will be employf^d in lyiilding a further* 
half' million tons of shipping — the programme to be 
included within the next three yeai^. 

Japanese shipping activitie^^ i% the' Pacific are in- 
creasingly formidable, and a regula’’ service between 
New Orleans and Japan via ^:he Panama Canal has been 
(Started. t There is also projected, and probably by this 
time in operation, a line between Japan and Seattle 
Indeed, it is stated that a Japanese line subsidised by 
the Imperial Governmen-t will run between Portland 
and the F ar East ports. 

In close connection with the increased shipping 
enterprise of Japan, "we find a corresponding develop- 
ment of Japanesg and Korean ports. For example^ the 
municipal authorities of Yokohama have a plan in 
view for a reconstruction and extelision of the harbour. 

* Board of Trade Journal, p. 209. August 14; I'pig. 

f Board of Trade Journal, p. 205. February 13, 1919. 
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Hi is intended to construct a harboiK- outside the 
• existing breakwater, from Yommoku Nose towards 
the mouth of the Tsurumi* River, thus forming an 
outer harbour. The diniensions of this ou^r harbour 
^11 be 4,000,000 tsubo (tsubo = 4 square yards), while 
•the *014 irAier harbour measures 500 tsubo. The total 
cost cannot be less than 17J million yen. Extremely 
■important developments may also be expected at 
the K6rea^i\port of Seishin on the completion of the 
projecte>a Ki?in-Kainei Railway. If these take place, 
much traffic’ which now passes through Dairen will be 
diverted to the more direct r^ute and shorter sea passage 
from SSshin. The Bay ol Seishin i% not only large 
and ice-free throughout the year, but very deep — 
from 50 ' fefit in the centre t 5 30 feet close inshorp 
^on the eastern side where the tovm is built.. The only 
’protection, however, is from westerly gales. On the 
"town-side of the bay two breakwaters, including some 
"ten acres, have l^eh made, but, as a rule, only fishing 
craft of less than 300 tons are allowed inside, except 
when' special facilities are given to streamers with rail- 
way material. Ordinary freight boats under i ,000 tons 
Biust remain ancho^d outside, where in bad weather they 
carf njsither load nor unload cargo. To build adequate 
breakwaters Woqid be very costly indeed. It has been 
suggf§ted that insteacJ of ^his the swampy ground to the 
south-west of the tqwn* nea,' the railway station should 
be'dredged, and’ docks constructed there. Estifliates in 
■ either case may reach anything froni 20 to 30 million 
•y^ti (;^;2,oso,ooo to ;^ 3 ,o 6 o,ooo). 

«> Although the port of Seishin is only eleven years 
old,® its trade " increases ap;iually and is now 
8 ’million y®en or more. As soon as Kirin-Kainei 
Railways is complete and open to traffic, thus giving 
adequate transport through rich agricultural, mining, 
agid lumber districts, the tradfe of the ^ port must be 
immensely stimulated. j 

It may be of interest ’further to note in respect oflhe 
foreign .trade pf Japan that H.M. Commercial Secretary* 

* Board of Trade Journal, p. 302. September 4, 1919. 

* 18 
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at Yokohama imported lately that a Jap^ese-Ameriooi 
Cable Company is proposed (the Nichibei Kaitei Densen 
Kabushiki Kaisha) with a View to laying a cable between 
Yokohama *and San Francisco. Both Governments are 
said to regard this new departure favourably. 

As regards the trade of India, only ten years ago 
most Japanese imports into India were carried by 
British ships, financfed by British money, and distri- 
buted by British or Indian traders.* Thi,s isdid Ipnger 
the case. Now 90 per cent, of the Japanese Imports 
into India are brought by Japanese steamers, and there 
are large and increasing Japanese colonies in Calcutta- 
and Bombay. 

, STEEL AND MACHINERY 

Attention has been drawn again and again m this 
book to, the opportunities in the Far East for British 
manufacturers of machinery, hardware, and railway 
material. It may be useful as a stimulus and a warning 
to show that both Japanese and Indian firms are alive 
to these oppo^'t uni ties and preparing for the future. 

In respect to Japan we may tak»-an example in the 
Ari'zan ^Jeel Works of the South Manchurian Railway 
Company. The first smelting furnace here was ex- 
pected to. be completed by \ugust, 1918, but it’ was 
not till May in this year (1919) that production started. 
The seceaid smelter shouickbe working before Christmas. 
The compound measures one and a half million tsubo 
(about two square miles) in area.' In the current fiscal' 
year the work to be done includes the second smelfing^ 
furnace, gas supply plant, gas plant for steel works, cqal 
storage, coal-taf distilling plant, power-house extension, 
sulphuric acid plant, boiler plant extension, and fire- 
brick plant. The'’U.S.A. has ‘furnished 3,000 kw. 
turbo-generato:», water-tube boilers, gas-washers and 
airtcompressors. Switzerland, upright water-tube 
boilers, turbo-blowers, air-blowgrs, artificial draught 
arrangement, and centrifugal pumps. Great Britain 
♦ Board of Trade Journal, November 6, 1919. 
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bais supplied Babcofk and Wilcox boilere. Still further 
material will be purchased abroad. Those actually 
engaged ip the works at the end of June last were* 
,607 Japanese and 743 Chines^. Evenfually it is 
expected Jthat the colony will number about 100,000. 

The original plan was to put up four smelters before 
^ starting on the steel plant, but, owing to the great drop 
in the price of pig-iron* since the Armistice, it has 
beer*,d^ideci to defer the erection of the second two 
furnaces and get on with the installation of the steel 
plant. 

. An electric turbine of • 10,000 kjj/., orderecf from 
Switzerland, is expected to arrive shortly, and by 
accelerating work on the steej plant if is hoped to be 
able to turn out steel ingots before the close of 192X3. 

/ Ultimately the company inteifds to expand the works 
to the size of the Japanese Government Steel Works 
, at Edamitsu, and it is^ expected thgt from 6#o,ooo to 
700,000 tons of j»ig-iron will be used annually, and rails 
and .steel plates manufactured on a large scale. 

' In respect to India it is stated in the American Press 
that two blast furnaces from the United States are to be 
Greeted by the Tteta Iroii and Steel Company, ijear 
BopiUay, wljilst a charcoal blast furnace js Joeing got 
read)^ for the stirt^ of»Mysore. Furthermore, a contract 
is in*hand for the supply orf ^ 350-ton blast fusnace to the 
Indian Iron and Steel Company, to be put up 125 miles 
from Calcutta.* Tl*is comphny int^ds to ei^ct three 
blast furnaces, by-products coke ovens, benzol plants, 

‘ and a modern open-hearth steel plant and finishing 

*miys. , . * 

.Similarly it should be noted that the Bengal Iron 
and Steel Company, in view of conteiflip’lated extensions 
of thfir works in, India, have reconstructed the under- 
taking under the title of th§ Be’ngal Iron Co., Ltd. 
They, are paying off their £200,000 mortgage debenture 
stock and increasing tJieid capital from £412,350 to a 
nominal amount of £2,500,000. * 

* Latge stocks of pig-iron are held in Japan, and it is reported that 
the United States are planning to export largely to the Far East. 
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FAR EASTERN OPENINGS FOR BRITISH 
GOODS 

Machinery, Rolling-stock, Locomotives, and Motor-cars. 
— So much has the opportunity for English machinery 
manufacture been already insisted upon in this book 
that little need be added here. It is probably the most 
fruitful field of all. If, however, motor t’^affic i? '■o be 
developed, good roads — at present almost non-existent in 
the Chinese Empire — must be laid out and kept in order. 
A primary requisite for this is internal crarquillity.- 
Cotton mills are rapidly increasing in number in 
Shanghai, and there must be an increasing demand 
for textile machinery of all kinds. 

In respect to specialities the British Vice-Consul at- 
Pagoda Anchorage, Foochow, reported this summer^ 
(1919) that there, was an opening at that port tor the 
sale of internal combustion oil engines. He particularly 
recommends the Scandinavian hot-bulb ignition system 
as being more attractive to the Chinese than those 
machines in \N?hich ignition is set up by magneto or 
battery. If a simple marin'' engine of this type, burn- 
ing crude oil. could be sold reasonably, it would prob- 
ably be preferred by launch owners to the present 
steam-eng’ues.* • 

There is also a distinct Far Eastern demand for 
cheap but reliable field-tools for plantation-work. 
Before the war this was almost a monopoly of Remscheid 
manufacturers. 

Cigarettes. — This trade, already pushed by the British- 
American Company, is capable of enormous extension and 
is of quite recent growth. As regards Foochow alone 
the Customs figures show that the value of this 'mport 
rose from 59,165 taels in 1917 to 97,664 taels in 1918, 
the chief consumers being the Chinese soldiers of the 
Northern Army. 

Drugs and Fertilisers. — ^The demand for sulphate of 
ammonia, heavy chemicals — as soda ash and caustic 
* Board oj J'rade Journal, p. i6. July 3, 1919. 
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^‘6da — as well* as certain drugs, must ificrease as local 
industries arise. 

Woollen* Goods. — For thes& openings still exist. 

. Dyes are badly wanted, but lliey mustf be reliable. 
One of tj^e reasons for the success of German dyes in 
China was that they could be relied on, and in future 
a standardisation of colour shades is essential. The 
Chin(ige attach special significance to certain colours, 
an(^WBrake a« distinction between those that are lucky 
or unlucky* In Amoy, Swatow, Chuchow, and other 
South Chin^ coast towns, imported shirtings and sheet- 
• ings a*e dyed to suit tile Chines^ taste. And the 
quality and uniformity of colour is an important factor 
in the §ucgess of this very ej^tensive business. British 
dye-manufacturers mufit bestir thenyselvcs if the se- 
newa^of the old German preddminance is td be avoided. 

Luxury Imports. — The increased import of jewellery, 
especially diamonds, since the war in Japan is note- 
worthy, and ay Chinese capitalists amass wealth a 
similar development would not be unlikely. 

Chinaware. — There is a growing tendency in Shanghai 
^and other large cities to live in foreign Jtyle, and good 
washing and santtary appliances and crockery are in 
some demaryi. The bulk of the cheap trade is, of course, 
in Japanese hatids, •and with that and other penny- 
bazdhr traffic it i» difficijt for British manufacturers 
tp compete. , ^ 

Jam. — Though little has’hithertq been done in this 
matter, it is quite possible that good, cheap Colonial 
jam would find a rq^rket in China if advertised and 
pushed as cigarettes* have been. It may be found that 
the coolies back from serviefe abroad have acquired 
new gastronomic tastes. 

F*irniture,^ Gr/iniophones, e/c.— ^There would seem 
still to be opportunity for higji-class goods. 

*• Construction^Materials and Timber.— •This field is still 
open td enterprise, irh^ Chinese have often wasted 
their wood, and sacrificed the futifre to present profit. 
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THE RAILWAYS OF SOUTHERN CHINA 

Up to the present railway construction has been 
more advanced in Northern China than to the south 
of the Yangtze. The need in the south was not so 
imperative on account of the good river communications , 
there existing.* In the future British manufacturers 
will do well to watch their opportunities for su^'^Ving 
material for the projected southern railroads. 

South of the Yangtze the following railways are 
already finished or in process of construction: 

I. Shanghai-Nanking. Length, 204 miles (com- 
pleted). 

,2. Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo. Length, 218 miles 
(a large pordon constructed). . 

3. Changchow-Amoy (Changsia). Length, 20 miles 
(completed). 

4. Swatow-Chachowfu (Chaoshan). Length, 26 miles 
(completed). 

5. Canton-Kow’oon. Length, iii miles (completed). 

6. Sunning Railway (Towshan to Kongmoon), 80 to 
90 miles (completed). Extension to Yeungkong under 
construction. Branch to Canton planned. 

7. Canton-Hankow (Yueh Han). Partly ouilt. 
There is, however,. a gap of some 80 miles in the miadle, 
without even earthworks laid. 

8. Canton-Samshui, 30 miles (completed). 

9. Yunnan-Tongking, 634 miles, of which 289 miles 
are in China (completed). 

10. Nanchang (Kiukang to Nanchang), 80 miles (com- 
pleted). 

II. Changsha-Chuchow-Pinghsiang, 65 miles (com- 
pleted). One section is to be part of Canton-H'^nkow 
Railway. 

The proposed railways are as follows: 

I., Chungking or Suifu in Szechuan to Yunnanfu 
thence to Pakhoi or Kwangchow in Kwangtung, with a 
branch from Nanning in Kwuangsi to Langs on in French 
Indo-China. About 600 miles. It was proposed that 
♦ Board oj Trade Journal p. 359. September 18, 1919. 
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this line should b^constructed under French auspices. 
Among other effects this railway would open up still 
further the resources of Yuilnan and Szechuan. 

2. Chuchow-Chinchow Railway*. This railway, under 
an^Ameijcan contract, would open up parts of Hunan 
and ‘Kwangshi, and would form part of a main line 
between French Indo-China and Shanghai. 

3. ^hasi-Singyifu Railway, to* run through Hunan 
an4|NJ^weic|siow provinces, giving an approach to 
Yangtze River on the one hand, and on the west the 

‘Yunnan — Pakhoi Railway. 

4. Hanning (in Kwangs») to Canteen. This, vfith the 
• Yunnan-PakhouRailway, would give direct communica- 
tion be^WQen Yunnanfu and (^anton. * 

$. Kweilin (in Kwaijgsi) to Wuchow. « 

6. Yunnan-Burma. Great* Engineering* difficulties 
would be encountered. It is unlikely in the near future. 

7. tanton-Maca^o (Kuang Ao) Railway to,be begun 
1919. Length *0 be 1 16 miles. 

8* I^imchow^ or Kwangchow to Canton, parallel to 
Nanning-Canton Railway. 

9. Yeungchun to Yeungkong. 

, 10. Waku to Hangcho),v. 

ji*. ^fanhing-Changsha. It connects parts of Kiarigsu, 
Anhui, and Kiaugsi. 


AM£RItAN TRADE IN CHINA 

• . ■» 

The American share in Chinese trade is shown by» 


the following table bf tl 
CJiina in 1918, with/the 
.United States:** 

^titomobil^s . • • 

Cigarettes . . * . . 

Coftee 

Cottcfti fraw)» 

Cottbn (grey shirtings^ * 

• Dyes : paint and paint oil 
lyecjtric^il^materials and fittings 
furniture* and materials tor . . 


chief imports imported into 
percentage supplied from the 


Dmlihrs, 

Percentage 
from U.S, 

1,518,666 

48 

2^,612,390 

47 

1,072,288 

7,24^^126 

49 

6i 

12,157*359 


#*265,331 


4,930,900 

20 

1,338,981 

23 


* Board of Trade Journal, p. 449. October 9, 1919. 
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Iron and Mild Steel : 

New bars , . . . ^ . 

Nails and rivets . . , . ^ 

Pipei' and tubes . 

Sheets and plates . . 

Galvanised sheets . . 

Galvanised wire . . 

Steel bars, hoops, sheets, plates, 
etc. . . # . . 

Tinned plates 
Textile machinery 
Medicines 
Oil: 

Kerosene 

‘'Lubricating .. 

Paper . . /. 

Railway material (excluding 
sleepers) . . . . ^ 

Shoes and boots, leather ‘ ^ 

Tobacco.^. . .. 

Wax, paraffin . . ! . * 


\jollars. 

Percentage 
from U.o. 

3.739.522 

37 

2,114,502 

47 

3.444.921 

64 

3,619,097 

48 

1,209,203 

43} 

1,100,906 

45 

3,094,833 


5.039.511 

4oi 

1,968,538,- 

• VI 

6,104,717 

5 

33.690.351 

35 

2,180,197 

61 

8,641^572 

17 

1.693,764 

■49J 

3,020,615 

66| 

6,739.182 

47 

X. 341.212 

35 


(Furnished to American Chamber of Commerce in China.) 


APPROXIMATE STATISTICS OF SOYA BE/iN HARVEST OF 
MANCHURIA IN SHORT TONS (2,00e LBS,).* 


Year, 

S.<Manchuria. 

N, Manchuria. 

Total. 

1915 

1,3,88,600 

520,000 

1,908,600 

1916 

. . 1,332,000 

55^0,000 

1,882,000 

1917 

. . 1,380,600 

6od,ooo 

1, 980, Coo 

191S 

1,530,000 

570,000 

2,ICO.OOO 


For 1919 prospects in South Manchuria seei?i< to 
promise rather more than che average, but in North 
Manchuria the outlook is no,t so good. 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF CHINA IN 1918 

According to an article in the North China Herald 
of May 24, 19195 fjhe value of the direct trade between 
China and Great Britain was H.K. taels 75,i54,R8.2 in 
1918 — that is, H.K, caels 52,500,000 more than in 1914. 
The imports frqpi Great Britain were valued at H.K. 
taels 50 millions, the exports being a little more than 
half this amount. Jiapan holds the first plaCe, her total 
trade with China being valued.at H.K.. taels 402 millions 

* Board of Trade Journal, p. 421. October 2, 1919. 
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and rather (fver, (p. which 239 millions fvere imports from 
Japan. The United States trade reached nearly H.K. 
taels 13$ millions. 

BRITISH TRADE WITH CHINA 

When this book was in the press Dr. H. B. Morse 
read^a paper before the Royal Society of Arts (November, 
*!andt I was invited to take part in the discussion. 
Every w«rd of that contribution is worthy of careful 
study. The following extract is made in the hope that 
the views of this great authority n^py be compared with 
others in this book. The subject considered* is the 
Balaijce.of Trade, and thr^e phase! are taken: From 
1637 to 1833, then from 183^ to 1867, and from*' the 
lat1;er.date to 1905. • * 

Dr. Morse said: “ In the first phase the trade was 
balanced only by the constant importativi of silver 
dollars, unti?* towards its close, a way was found, 
through opihm and cotton, of providing the funds 
required for buying the tea and silk for which the 
foreign traders came, to China.* 7»hese means, supple- 
.ment^d by th€ disco v^iry of Manchester, sufficed to 
e<frry the, trade through the second phase except that 
in the crisis dhthe Taiping rebellion, through the com- 
bified action of *he»h»aijding of silver, a^d of the large 
quantities qf sil^ thrown on the market, the foreign 
traders were driven to reSume thq importation of silver 
dollars to avert disaster. In the third phase the ticle 
gradually turned tj;ie other way, and, by the opening 
of the twentieth century, the value of imports constantly* 
, exceeded that of exports — \fy 82 million taels in 1903, 
by 8p million in 1909, by 167 million in 1913, and even 
iiv f9i8, in time of war, with no importation of opium, 
by 70 million taels*. In 190^ I made some investigation 
of'the .visibly and invisible assets and»liabilities of China 
in hei* commercial dealfhgs with foreign countri(is ; and 
ill the following ta\)le I give a stmmary of the results, 
together *v^ith supplementary figures in later years by 
my successor:* 
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Liabilities. 



1903 

1909 

1913 

Million taels. 

Million taels. 

Million taels. 

Merchandise imported 

316 

418 

570 

Bullion and coin imported . . * 

37 

32 

59 

Loans and indemnities 

44 

54 

5^ 

Chinese Legations, Consulates, and 




students studying abroad 

4) 



Freights, insurance, and p'*ohts of 

23 \ 

33 

31 

foreign traders in China . . 

J 




424 

537 

71^5 

Assets. 



Merchandise exported 

236 

339 

403 

Bt'llion and coin exported . . 

33 

22 

24 

Unrecorded land trade . . . . a 

4 



Proceeds of loans for development of 




railways, mines, etc 

27 



Foreign Legations, Consulates, g<u.rri- 

1 



sons, navies, in China 

. 28 

77 

77 

Foreign merchant ships, maintenance 




and repair^ 




Foreign missions, hospitals, schools, 




and travellers , . . . . . ^ 

12 



Remittances from Chinese emi- 




grants 

73 

100 

too 


4-5 

538 

604 


“ We come now to the distribution of the trade — the 
countries from which the imports came, and those to 
which the exnorts went. Here ’ve ar-^ confronted by a 
difficulty. The Chinese customs have no power to 
demand declarations or certificates of origin or destina- 
tion, and cannot go behind the bill of lading or the 
voluntary declaration of the trader. When German 
goods pass through Genoa or Antwerp, or American 
goods through Yokohama, they have to be assigned to 
Italy, Belgium, or Japan respectively. So, too, the 
products of all the nations, passing through Hong-Kcng, 
lose their identity, and must, in the Chinese Customs 
returns, be assigr.ed to that port. But Hong-Kong 
produces little outside its refining of imported sugar, 
and its consumption is (was in 1905) that of a population 
of a third of a million. Commercially it is a collecting 
and distributing centre for South China m precisely the 
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same degreed thatlShanghai is for Cenft’al China; and in 
any serious consideration of China's place in world trade, 
Hong-Kpng must be treSted as part of the Chinese 
commercial area, regardless of the flag that flies over it. 

" The simpler trade of 1867, in so far as it was camou-* 
ffaged. f)y Hong- Kong, Antwerp, and other distributing 
ports, I found that I could analyse without difficulty. 
For^igos I took the returns of ‘all the countries of the 
qojpwerciaj world, and abstracted from them particulars 
oith’eir trade with China and Hong- Kong — their special 
trade, excluding transit trade. I was thus able to make 
out tJie fbllowing tables %howing the actual diftribution 
of the trade oS China within a smml margin of error. 


Destination ^OF EAorts from China, 


t 

„ . • 

1833- 

1867. 


1905. 

Country. 

f 

1 

l^inount 
000 taels. 

Per 

cent- 

Amount 
000 taels. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount 
^000 taels. 

Per 

cent. 

IJAited Kingdom 

British India . . 
Singapore* 

Australasia 

^Canada, Ceylon, S^uth 

^frifca, etc. . . 

• • 

8,615 

• 

• 

58-1 

38,537 

.'M 7 

1,560 

■2,-M 

66-6 
0*6 
, 2-7 

4*7 

18,179 

10,108 

18,240 

2,309 

f.75^ 

7*0 

3*9 

7*0 

0*9 

0*6 

British Em^ine 

8,615 

■58-1 

43.161 

74-6 

50,595 

19*4 

^ • 

Russian Empire 
• German Empi^ i . . 

France . . 

Italy 

Other European coun»- 
tries , . 

■N 

- 667 

4*4 

I, 04 it 

3^121 

P8 

5*4 

38,645 

11,500 

• 43.055 

■ 20,741 

110,383 

14*8 

4*4 

16*5 

4-0 

Continent ol Eu- 
rope (including 
^ Siberia) 

667 

• 

4*4 

4,^2 

7-2 

124,324 

47-7 

iJni^d State* . . • 
Japan . . 

Other .^siatic countries 

5.581 

37*5 

• 

•8,672 

I,ii6 

60* 

15-0 

2*0 

1*2 

40,325 

36,564 

8,821 

15-5 

14.0 

3-4 

Total 

t4,863 

lOO-O 

5^7.805 

100*0 

j26o,6J9 

! 

100*0 


^ ‘Singapore ^resembles Hong-Ko^g in being a distributing centre for countries to 
north and south. • 
t l ea via Kiakhta only. 
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Provenance of Imports into China. 


Country. 

1833. 

1867. 

- 

190S 



Amount 
000 taels. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount 
000 taels. 

Per 

cent. 

Amc mt 
000 taels. 

re- 

cent. 

United Kingdom 


1.670 

TO-5 

28,631 

41*3 

114,310 

23*5 

British India . . 

ii,73ot 

73-3 

33.238! 

46-5 


97,60c 1 

20*1 

Singapore* 


— 


1.525 

2*2 


10,353 

' I 

Australasia 


— 

— 

1,179 

1-7 


5,743 

I'l 

Canada, Ceylon, South 









Africa, etc. . . 


— 

— 

— 

— 


1.935 

' 

0-4 

British Empire . . 

13,400 

83-8 

63.573 

01*7 

— 

47-2 

Russian Empire 


1 



208t 

0*3 


16.925 

3*5 

German Empire 

1 






r24,7oo, 

5*1 

France . . 







2,194 

0*4 

Italy 

1 

■ 500 

3-1 

554 

0*8 


908 

0*2 

Other European coun- 









tries 







1.17.375 

3*6 

Continent of Eu- 









rope (including 









Sioeria) 


500 

3-1 

762 

1*1 


— 

12*8 

United States . . 


,00 

3-1 

693 

1*0 


87.977 

l8*2 

Japan . . 



— 

2,149 

3*1 


78.328 

i6*i 

Other \sia^ic countries 


1,600 

lO-O 

2,152 

3 *J 


27.36^ 

5*7 

Total 

16,000 

1 

j 100*0 

i 

69,320 

jlOC’O 

i 

485.715 

1 

100*0 


* Singapore resembles Hong- Kong in being a collecti-^g centre for countries to 
north and south 

t Trade by la .d frontier not included. 


“ In the export table the showing of the United 
Kingdom is bad — the fact Cc^^nnot be disguised. It is 
explained by three principal causes. In the first place, 
England no longer bu^'^s China tea, but takes it now 
from her own empire — from India and Ceylon. Ir the 
second place, Englana has not taken her proper share 
in developing the new export trade of China; oil seeds 
go to Japan, France and Gennany (I am considering 
solely pre-war conditions) ; fibres go mainly to Germany; 
and so on. This is partly due to lethargy, but principally 
to the fact that here also England draws her supplies 
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Irom her Q,wn possessions — ^jute fr(|m India, palm- 
kernels from Nigeria, etc. 

“ For^the third principaj cause there is no such com- 
pensation. Down to •! 867, Loj^doh wa^ the Western 
world’s market for silk; Lyons, Milan and New York, 
sfik- weavers went there for their raw material, and the 
London merchant levied his toll on the transaction. 
Tha^t had to end some day, and. the end came with the 
ooejjjlpg of the Suez Canal; and now Lyons and Milan 
l3U^heir^(!hinese silk in Shanghai and Canton. 

“ The import table is more intricate and more in- 
teresting. The United Kingdom, in the first phase, could 
send little bey,ond a small quantity of woollens; in the 
second phase, it was discovered that Manchester cottons 
could* be*sent with pro|it to h country which, in the first 
phase, had sent cptfon naijkaens tb England; and in 
the'.third phase this trade in cottons was greatly in- 
cre^lsed, with almost, a monopoly of fine cotton cloths 
for which a natural advantage is found in thd'soft Lanca- 
shire air, ami supplying a full half of coarse cottons. 
While the English percentage of the whole import 
trade fell nearly a half, it was in a much larger trade, 
and the absolute amount increased fourfold from 1867 
’ta*i^j®S, an increase c^ly partly due to th« rcvduced 
value of the ^Iver^tael. 

»•' The percentage ^f^British India fell more than half, 
but the absolute amoiiht increased tlTreefold — made 
up with abbut 5 5 per cgnt. opium and nearly 55 per 
cent, cotton manufactures; and flow (iqiqf opium hi^s 
disappeared from* the import trade, and India will 
^depend mainly on 'her cjtton yarn and coarse cottons 
for maintainifig her hold on ,the Chinese trade. 

“ The Russian increase is duq^^^iio the inclusion of 
the.value of the trade by the land frontier, for which no 
statistics df earlier years could be obtained. 

Germany created a ne^ trade, amounting in 1905 
to 2^* millidn taels, one-fifth of tliat of the United 
Kingdom; and, apart from synthetic dyes, het trade 
w^a mamtained by twcv factors : her traders pushed into 
the market, hunted up buyers, gave them articles in the 
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shape in which the buyers wanted them, and devoted 
themselves night and day to their V/ork; her manu- 
facturers turned out a cheap form of product adapted 
for a land of great povf^rty and great thrift. 

“ Belgium also created a new trade, but it must 
be borne in mind that the Belgian mills are frequently 
the free- trade face of financiers of protectionist France 
— who supply their home trade from French mills, 
and their foreign trade from Belgian mills. ^ ^ 

“ American trade shows a great developgient, aue 
to three main causes. First, the creation of the demand 
for keros 2ne oil and in the futjire for petrol. ‘Secondly, 
the discovery of th^'fact that a country growing its own 
cotton can supply coarse cottons on better terms than 
on^. which must import its raw material, with the 
result that in 190^ the United States supplied 45 per 
cent, of the Chinese demand for such cottons. Thirdly, 
American business methods, which have been copied 
in many respects by the Germans. 

“ Japanese trade had taken a stride forward in 1905; 
in 1913 its share in the export trade was close on 20 per 
cent., and in the impprt trade close on 25 per, cent.; 
and in 1918, under war conditions, it had over a third of 
the export trade, and not far from half of the iinport 
trade. (The intervention of Hong- Kong prevents a 
more accurate estiniate.) This result was natural -in 
the case of a country contiguous tq China and one 
entering on a course of industrial development.” 

Since Dr. Morse gav^e his views so clearly other trade 
returns have appeared which show that Great Britain 
is regaining her position in China. 
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